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NOTICE :—The Office of the READER is removed to 24, 


Covent Garden, W.C. 


Tavistock Street, 








NOW READY, 
(JASES FOR BINDING VOL. I. OF 
“THE READER,” 
Prick 2s. 








ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE “‘READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germaiy, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 
receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 

Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 

Subscribers on account of the “‘Reader,.’”’ Annual subscrip- 
tion, including postage, 183 rupees. 





AGENTS REQUIRED. 
[HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


is prepared to entertain applications for Agency Appoint- 

ments m gentlemen having command of Fire and Life 
Business. 

The “ Royal” has always been conspicuous for its liberality 
and promptitude in the Settlement of Claims. 

Transfers of Policies from other Companies received without 
charge for Policy, whatever the amount. 
. Address, JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 


Royal Insurance Company, 20, Lombard Street, 





JORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY.—Instituted 1808, upon the Principle of Mutual 
Assurance. 

This Society affords unusual advantages to the intending 
Assurer. 

a Rates of Premium are 10 per cent. less than those of most 
offices. 

The whole of the profits belong to the Assured. 

One-half of the first five annual premiums may remain as a 
parmanens charge upon Policies effected for the whole duration 
of life. 

PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Accumulations exceed. . . £2,090,000 0 6 
The Amount Assured is upwards of. 5,570,465 0 0 
AnnualIncome . ... . 254,712 13 2 


£6,326,413 have been paid to the representatives of deceased 
members. 


For further information and Prospectus apply at the Society’s 
Office, my | Street, Norwich; Crescent, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. ‘ 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
NOTICE.—CHRISTMAS RENEWALS. 


Mercantile and Dock Insurances at the reduced rates, 

The Business of the Company exceeds £70,000,000. 

The Duty paid to Government for the year 1862 was £85,062, 
and the amount insured on farming stock, £10,086,382. 

A Bonus of three-fifths of the profits periodically made to 
parties insuring, who have thus, from time to time, received 
sums amounting in the aggregate to £440,000; and the Society 
now holds a LARGE RESERVE applicable to a future Bonus. 

The Rates of Premium are in nw case higher than those 
charged by the other principal Offices making no returns to 
their insurers, 


For Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Offices, Surrey Street, 
Norwich; and 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 











LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, Approved 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C, 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW_ BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mrr- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, Paddington Green, W.). 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one of 
the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Rail- 
weg of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 

our. 


For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. WESTON, Graefen- 
berg Villa, as above. 








Post free on receipt of One Postage Stamp, 


CATALOGUE of a LARGE COLLEC- 
‘Sooke vf THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and SCHOOL 
R, D, DICKIN§OF, 92, Farringdon Street, Loudgn, EC, 


| 
| 
| 














OCIETY OF ARTS.—CANTOR LEC- 


_TURES.—The following Courses of Lectures will be delivered 

during the Session. 

**On the Operation of the Existing Laws of Maritime Warfare 
on International Commerce,” by G. W. Hastings, Esq. 

“On Fine Art applied to Industry,” by W. Burges, Esq, 
A emenieid applied to the Arts,” by Dr. F. Crace Calvert, 

Mr. Hastings’ Course consists of Four Lectures, the Second 
of which will be delivered on MONDAY EVENING next, the 
14th December, at 8 o’clock. 

These Lectures are free to Members of the “Society of Arts,” 
each of whom has also the privilege of admitting Two Friends to 
each Lecture, The Wednesday Evening Meetings will be held 


as usual, 
By Order of the Council, 
P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
3rd December, 1863. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—THE ANNUAL 


PUBLICATIONS for 1863 are in Course of Delivery to those 
peers whose Subscriptions are not in Arrear,—24, Old Bond 
Street. 


1 Al A 
RUNDEL SOCIETY.—A NEW CLASS 
OF MEMBERS, called Associates, unlimited in number, 
has been created. Copies of the Rules explaining the privibogse of 
Associates, and Lists of Publications for Sale, may be obtained 
on application to the Assistant-Secretary, personally, or by 
letter, at 24, Old Bond Street, W. 











RUNDEL SOCIETY.—NOW READY. 


Two new Occasional or extra Chromo-lithographs, viz.:— 
THE CONVERSION OF HERMOGENES, after Mantegna, price to 
Members, 15s.; to Strangers, 20s.; and THE ANNUNCIATION, 
after Fra Angelico, price to Members, lus, ; to Strangers, 12s. 6d. 
Members and the Public are invited to inspect these, and the 
COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, at the Rooms of 
the Society, 24, Old Bond Street, W. 


ATINTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-Mall. 

The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET 

PICTURES by living British Artists is now OPEN from 9.30 a.m. 
to5p.m, Admission, 1s,; catalogues, 6d. 





QOCTETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
kK COLOURS.—The ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members, is now OPEN at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall, East. Nine till dusk. Admission, 1s. 


JOS. J, JENKINS, Secretary. 








‘ Al 

HACHETTE & CO., FRENCH PUB- 

e LISHERS AND FOREIGN IMPORTERS. London: 18, 
King William Street, Strand, W.C. Paris: 77, Boulevard St, 
Germain. 
Railway ——y/ 
Contemporary Literature. 
Complete Works of the Prin- 

cipal French Authors. 

Library of the Best Foreign 


| Illustrated Library for Chil- 
dren and Young People. 

Encyclopedian Dictionaries. 

Literary, Artistic, Historical, 
& Philosophical Publications, 





Novels. Miscellaneous Illustrated 
Guides and Road-Books for; Works. 
Travellers, Latin & Greek Classics, Text, &c 


Catalogues supplied by Post on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 
18, King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


YWOPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 
COUNT allowed on BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 

62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 

PARCELS of £5 value (at this rate) sent CARRIAGE FREE to 
any Railway Station in England, 

BOOK SOCIETIES and LARGE BUYERS supplied on more 
advantageous terms. 

MAGAZINES supplied regularly on the Ist of the Month. 
ene BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the Published 

ice. 

SHIPPERS liberally treated with. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London,E.C. 


A] JODAT 
)LEGANT PRESENTS.—tThe ‘‘ CHRIST- 
id _MAS PACKET,” FOR ALBUMS, GIFT-BOOKS, &c. Con- 
taining Six beautiful OUTLINES for 1 LLUMINATION, only 3s. 
Sold at all the London Houses and Bazaars, and at Stationers’ 
Court, Crystal Palace. Published at the ALEXANDRA PRESS, 
11a, Goldington Crescent, St. Pancras Road, N.W. For 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, see —theneum,Sun, Camden Journal, 
and Court Circular. 





r “ ¥ 
OTICE TO BOOKBUYERS.—Now 
Ready, No.60 of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE 
of CHOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS. 2500 Classified 
Articles at very Moderate Prices, and worthy the notice of 
Collectors and Public Librarians. GRATIS, on Application, or 
by Post for Two Postage Labels. Also a CATALOGUE of 4000 
THEOLOGICAL PAMPHLETS for Six Postage Labels. J. R. SMITH, 
36, Soho Square, London. 


MO BOOK COLLECTORS. — NATTALI 
and BOND'S NEW CATALOGUE of 2500 BOOKS, com- 
prising many that are rare and curious, in every class of ENG- 


LISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, is now ready, post free, for 
two stamps. Libraries purchased. 


23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


OOKS, MSS., AUTOGRAPHS, &c.— 











JOHN GRAY BELL, MANCHESTER, has just , a CATA- 
LOGUE of 4000 AUTOGRAPHS, and another of KS and 
MANYSCRIPTS. Either will be sent free for Two Stamps, 


A Al 
EW ERA IN MINIATURE POR- 
TRAITURE,.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE MINIA- 
TURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid life-like bust in an 
enclosed cube of crystal), nted for Great Britain, ce 
Belgium, and the Uni tates, An abstract of the’ mode of 
obtaining this singularly beautiful result, read at the late meet- 
ing of the British Association by the inventor, a | Swan, 
may be had, post free, together with terms of portraiture, on 
application to T. E. Golding, Secretary to the Casket Portrait 
Company, 40, Charing Cross, Cartes de Visite and Vignettes 
on the usual terms, 


From the Times, Sept. 3, 1863. 


“THR BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of papers were read, but only one 
was of any general interest, It was by Mr. H. Swan, and gave 
an account of a new invention in portrait-taking. By a peculiar 
arrenqoment of two rectangular prisms, the appearance of a 
perfectly solid figure is given to a picture, and portraits which 
were unsatisfactory on a flat surface, have so much expression 
“re nee soem by this invention, as to become quite pleasing 
and tru il,” 


From the Standard, Sept. 20, 1863. 


“The casket portrait is a still further and more effective deve- 
lopment of the photographic process than has yet been discovered 
—indeed, as far as truly realistic portreare is desired, this 
method, which has been discovered by Mr. Swan, must meet the 
requirements of the most exacting in that style of individual 
representation. In that entirely new and original adaptation of 
optical illasion to the ordinary portraits en by the photog- 
rapher, the head and features of the sitter have all the distinet- 
ness and projection of a bust in marble, with the eavantege of 

ae the natural tints of the countenance in the most life- 
ike manner.” 


From the Illustrated London News, Oct, 3, 1868, 


_“*A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with start- 
ling reality from the centre of a small cube of crystal, every fea- 
ture standing out in as perfect relief as though chiselled by the 
hands of fairy sculptors. * * * Most poopie are fond of looking 
in the glass, but this portable and indelible spectrum, reflecting 
no pore Resting care, but containing the actual, palpable form 
of humanity, 18 certainly a most startling novelty, Natural 
science is daily explaining illusions which formerly gained the 
credit of being supernatural, This is an age less given to 
denying the existence of phenomena than to demonstrate the 
why and the wherefore of their existence, How would it be if, 
after all, the appearance in Zadkiel’s magic crystal, at which we 
have all been aughing so much lately, had some photographic 
foundation, and the ‘man in armour,’ and ‘lady in the pink 
dress,’ were only ‘casket or crystal cube miniatures ?’”’ 


From the Intellectual Observer, for November, 1863, 


| =“"The effect of the new process is to exhibit the subject of the 


portraiture with life-like verisimilitude, and in natural relief. 

‘ou take up a small case, and look ee what appears to be 
a little window, and there stands or sits before you, in a plea- 
santly-lighted chamber, a marvellous effigy of a lady Or gen- 
tleman, as the case may be. The projection of the nose, the 
moulding of the lips, and all the gradations of contour, are as 
distinct as if an able sculptor had exercised his skill: but the 
hair and the flesh are of their proper tint, and the whole thin 
has a singularly vital and comfortable look. Indeed, were it no 
for the reduction in size, it would be difficult to avoid the belief 
that an actual man or woman, in ordinary dress, and with cha- 
racteristic expression, was presented to your eye. In addition 
to portraits destined for moroceo cases, and of ordinary minia- 
ture sizes, much smaller ones are taken and mounted in ex - 
ingly pretty little caskets of fine gold. These form as clegant 
little shrines as any lover could wish to receive the oay his 
mistress, and far surpass any other mode yet devi of con- 
necting portraiture with ornamental jewellery.” * * * 


From the London Review, August 20, 1863. 


‘Suitable for presents, or for mementos of those closer friends 
or relatives of whom we might wish to have some special token 
of remembrance. They are set in a casket or case of size, 
from that of a chatelaine ornament to three or four inches in 
height. On looking into the casket, a life-like bust is seen.” 


” Al ‘ ‘ ~~ TY 

OTICE TO LITTLE MASTERS AND 
MISSES.—The entirely New Book of Delightful Stories, 
“THE FAMILY FAIRY TALES; OR, A FAGGOT OF STICKS FOR 
THE CHRISTMAS Firk.”’ Edited y CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, 
with some beautiful Pictures of “‘ My Lord Lion,” “ King Ugger- 
mugger,” and other Great Folks, is now y, price 4s. 6d 
plain, 5s, 6d. coloured, at all Booksellers’ and lway Stations 


London: JoHN CAMDEN HorreEN, Piccadilly. 


“ a] , 
OSTAGE STAMPS, THEIR VALUES 
AND DEGREESOF RARITY. Order the new “STANDARD 
GUIDE to POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTING, by Messrs. 
BELLARS and DAVIE,” which gives this important information. 
Price 1s. at all Booksellers’, ilways, Stamp Depots; or for 
1s, 2d, by post from the Publisher. 


JouNn CAMDEN Horreny, Piccadilly, London, 





ywHar WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 





characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SPECIMEN 
Book oF TyPEs, and information for author, sent on applica- 
tion, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 135, MARK LANE, LONDON. 








TO AUTHORS. 
| OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 


**Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and Illustrations.” Demy 8vo., cloth, price Is. Post 


free for 13 postage stamps. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 











OOK COLLECTORS will find in the 
DECEMBER CATALOGUE a Selection of nearly G00 
Articles from my large Collection of Scarce, Curious, and Useful 
Books, nearly new Purchases, in good Condition, warranted 
Perfect, and offered at Prices that the most economical cannot 
object to, (Post free for One Stamp.) Books BouGHT. 


RICHARD SIMPSON, 10, King Witiem Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C, 
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CHRISTMAS OR NEW YBAR PRESENTS. 


Now Ready, a New and beautifully printed Edition, 


One Volume, 8vo., 18s., 


THE BOOK OFCOMMON PRAYER. 


Illustrated with Borders, Initial Letters, Woodcuts, 
and Norges ExpLaintneé THE ORDER AND History OF 
THE Orricrs. By Rev. THomas James, M.A., late 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 


The Embellishments of the present edition consist of 
Ornamental Scrolls, Foliage, Head-pieces, Vignettes, 
together with Borders and Initial Letters, printed in Rep 
and Brack, and the following Historical Engravings, to 
illustrate the Gospels, from the Works of the early 
Masters :— 


Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem 

St. John in the Wilderness 

Christmas Day—the Nativity 

Stoning of St. Stephen , a «gs 
St.John Evangelist. . . . . 
Flight into Egypt. . 


. Ang. da Fiesole. 
. Overbeck. 

. Raphael. 

. Raphael. 

. Raphael. 

. Ang. da Fiesole, 


Adoration ofthe Magi... ° . Raphael. 
Infant Jesusinthe Temple . . . Overbeck. 
Christ Healing the Blind - . Poussin. 

Mary Magdalen . © e« « « Baphael. 


Judas receiving the Money et . « Any, da Fiesole. 


ThelastSupper. . . . « .« « Raphael. 
Christ before Pilate. . + + Soe 
Good Friday—the Orucifixion ‘ . Raphael. 


2 a Christ bearing the Cross . Raphael. 
The Entombment. . . « « Raphael. 
Easter Day—The Resur rection - « « Raphael, 


The Good Shepherd. . . . « « Qverbeck. 


Day of Pentecost. . . . . Raphael, 
The Ascension . . . «+ Raphael. 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes ‘ - - Raphael. 
The Widow’s Son of Nain é Overbeck. 
Tribute Money ‘ . . Naeke. 
The Raising of Jairus’ De sughte Pe . Overbeck. 
St. Andrew. ° ° . Raphael. 
St. Thomas's incredulity . Raphael. 
St.Paul . . Raphael. 


Conversion of ‘St. Paul . Raphael. 
Presentation in the Temple . »- Fra Bartolomeo. 
Annunciation of the Virgin. . - «. Raphael, 
St, Mark Sy Gh eo eh Uk! Ue ae eee, 
St. Peter . » . Raphael, 
St. Bartholomew . . Raphael. 
St. Matthew P és ; ; - . Raphael’. 
St. Michael . ‘ é ° 5 e . « Raphael. 
St. Luke. : e . ° P . Overbeck. 
St. Simon and St. J ude ‘ . ° . Raphael. 
“The number, variety, and beanty of the devices that enrich 


the Rages. far SUTPass anything that has been done in decorative 
printing The Spect ator. 


“A noble devotional volume and fitting Christian maiual,”’— 
The Times, 


If. 


Act qj A] ‘ ¥ ‘yy ‘ 
LIVES OF BRITISH ENGINEERS. 
From THe Eartiest Periop to tar Present Time. 
With an Account of their Prine ipal Works and a His- 
tory of Inland Communication in Britain. With 7 
Portraits and 300 Nlustrations. Three Vols., 8vo., 63s, 
“It was, doubtless, a congenial task for Mr. Smiles to under- 
take lives of our principal engineers, inasmuch as he was 
cistinetively qualified to perform it by his ierary as well as by 
his sional experience, It wasa chapter of English history 
wh to be written, and which, probably, no one could 
have written so well.’ — Times, 


II. 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIM- 


AGE. A Romavunt. By Lorp Brron. With Views 
of the Scenes and Objects described in the Poem, from 
Original Sketches drawn on Wood, by Prrcrvau 
SKELTON. Crown 8vo., 21s. 


“This splendid edition of ‘Childe Harold.’ ’’—Times. 


“ The illustrations are taken from original sketches, and are 
not o remarkable for their artistie merit, but also for the 
poetical feeling infused into them.”’—I//ustrated News. 


“A wonder of embellishment, worthy of the great poem 
itself.”’—Atheneum, 


IV, 


HYMNS IN PROSE FOR CHIE- 


DREN. By Mrs. Baxsavip. With 112 Original De- 
signs by Barnes, Wimperis, Coleman, and Kennedy. 
Engraved by James Coorrr. F cap, 4to., 7s. 6d. 


wal worthy of the text—drawings of flowers, lan be aud 
Zigure sales subjects of most delicate ty. e scarcely think an. 
gat more charming in wood-engraving can anywhere 


Vv. 


/ESOP’S FABLES. A New Version, 


chiefly from Original Sources. By Rev. Taomas 
James, M.A, With 100 Woodcuts by John Tenniel. 
Post 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


a James’ eo of a *s ty = at is worthy of surviving 


has done himself much credit. 
ary Aetrieti renee are MT vainable *'-Blackwood’s Magazine, 


VI. 


« HE STORY OF PUSS IN BOOTS. 


Tilustrated by Orro Sprcxrzr, Small 4to., 1s. 6d.; or 
coloured, 2s, 6d, 


“Twelve 8 full of excellent hum t p i 
is plain ; his eonfiine humanity perteet. Oe ae see tate 





- JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





In thee GORNHILL MAGAZINE, Degember: 


ATTEMPTS AT CLASSIC 


METRES IN QUANTITY, 


TOGETHER WITH A SPECIMEN OF 


TRANSLATION FROM THE ILIAD IN ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. 


BY 


SMITH, ELDER, & 





Al BRED 


ik INNIS SON. 


CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


NOTICE._THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 


CORNHILL MAGAAI 


Is NOW 


SMITH, ELDER, & 


———__—- —— ——$$_—$_—__ -_ — — 


DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
CONTINUATION AND COMPLETION. 


On January ist (to be completed in Twenty-five Parts), 
Part X1., medium 8vo., 4s., 


THE 


DIOTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Irs ANTIQUITIES, BrloGRaAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL 
History. By Various Writers. Epirmep ny WM. 
SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the Classical and Latin 
Dictionaries. 


[List or Cowrrinvurors. | 


Archbishop of York. Houghton, Rey. W., M.A. 
Bishop of Calcutta. Howson, Rev. T. S., va D. 
Bishop of Gloucester and Huxtable, Rey. E., 

Sristol., Joues, Rev. Basil, Whi 
ag A of Killaloe. Layard, A. H., D.C.L., A. y, 
Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey. Leathes, Rev. "Stanley M.A. 
Dean of Canterbury. Lightfoot, Professor, M.A. 
Bailey, a. Heury, B.D. Marks, Professor D. W. 
Barry, Rev. Alfred, M.A Meyrick, Rev. Frederick, M.A. 
fakes Kev, , M. 1 Oppert, Professor. 

akesley, Ly B.D. Orger, Rev. FE. R., MLA. 
Bonar, Rev. Horatius, e dD. Ormerod, Arehde acon, M.A, 
Brown, Rev. T. K., M.2 Perowne, Rev, J. J. 8.) B.D. 
Browne, Archdeacon, Xi. A. Perowne, Bey. T. T., B.D, 
Browne, Professor Harold, B.D. | Phillott, Rev. ti. W., M.A. 
Bullock, Rev, W. T., M.A. Plumptre, Professor BE. H., M.A. 
Clark, Rey. gamoel. "M.A. Poole, B. Stanley, M.R.A-S. 
Cook, Rey. M.A. Poole, Kk. curry M. R.S.L. 
Davies, Ag Liswely n, M.A. Porter, Kev. J. L., M.A, 
Day, Rev. G. E., Dt Pritchard, hav. Chas., M.A ° 
Deutsch, Emanuel. Rawlinson, Professor G., M.A. 
Drake, Rey. bs ge J. A. Rose, Kev. H. J., B.D. 
Eddru | Rey, E. P. Selwyn, Professor W., B.D, 
Farrar, Rev. FP. W.., aa = Smith, William, LL.D. 
Fer gngson, James, F.R.S. St; anley, Canon, D.D, 
Ffoulkes, Edward S., M.A. Stowe, Rev. Calvin k., D. D. 
Garden, Rev. Francis M.A. Thompson, Rev. J, P., D.D. 
Goteh, Rev. W., LL.D. Thrupp, Rev. J. P., M.A. 
Grove, George. Tregelles, 8S. P., LL.D. 
Tristram, Rev. H. B., M.A. 
TwisletonHon. Edw. 'T. B., M.A. 
Hayman, Rev. Henry. B. Dd. Venables, ‘dmund, at. A, 
Hessey, kev. T. / Westcott, Rev. F., M.A 
Hooker, Joasph D.” 'M. D., +t R.S. | Wordsworth, Rey. ©, D. Db. 
Hornby, Rev. J. J., M.A Wright, William A., M.A 


ackett, Rev. H. B., D.D. 
Hawkins, Rev. Ernest, B.D. 





{In Preparation. ] 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 


ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers. Edited by 
WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Tae _ 


With Woodcuts, post 8vo., 


WEDGWOOD: An Appress De- 


LIVERED AT BurRsLEM, on Ocroner 26, 1863. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Grapstonr, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and M.P. for the Univ ersity of Oxford, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NE FOR DECEMBER 


READY. 


THILL 


CO., 65, CORN 








COMPLETION OF MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 


Just published, in post 8yo., with a Portrait on Steel 
from a Photograph, price 10s. Gd., cloth, 


| ETTERS of FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
4 


from 1833 to 1847. Translated from the German by 
Lapy WALLACE. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above, 
price 9s, 6d., 
MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS from ITALY and 
| SWITZERLAND, Translated by Lapy Wattacr. 2nd 
Kdition. 


NEW WORK ON BRITISH 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Now Ready, in One Volume, feap. 5vo., with Five Maps, 

price 7s. 6d., 


MHE BRITISH EMP IR {: a Sketch of 
the Geography, Growth, Natural and Political 

Features of the United Kingdom, its Colonies and 

Dependencies. By Carotine Bray, Author of ** Physio- 

ogy for Schools.’’ 

LonaMAN, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


MRS. BRAY’S 


London : 


HUNT ON $TAMMERING 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2 28. 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 
Y a r , , ’ rT ’ - 
Qs STAMMERING and STUTTERING; 
THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S8S.L., &¢., Author of ** The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,’’ &e. . 
“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is 
very ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
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ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 
HK season for Illustrated Books has again 

come round, and already scores of such 
are out in anticipation of Christmas. ‘“ Al- 
though the Christmas Books of this season,” 
says the current number of the Publishers’ 
Circular, ‘ do not possess much novelty, they 
have the merit of great variety. The Sacred 
Writings, History, Architecture, Poetry, 
Books of Travels, and Works of Fiction are 
all pressed into the service, and appear in best 
holiday attire. Nearly every class of Art is 
represented, including the masterpieces of 
the fifteenth century and the photography of 
the present day.” Our contemporary then 
proceeds to give, in about four pages of close 
letter-press, a descriptive list of the chief of 
these Christmas Books of the season, either 
expressly set forth as such, or fitted to be such 
by their costliness or their artistic character ; 
and, to aid this descriptive list, there appear 
among the advertisements, swelling the 
present number of the Circular to twice its 
usual size, fifty-two pages of toned paper giving 
specimen-illustrations, lent by the publishers, 
from a large number of the books mentioned. 
Altogether there will be no lack this winter 
of gift-books to suit all purses and all tastes. 
Some there are that, either for their splendour 
and elaborateness or the peculiarity of artistic 
aim and genius displayed in them, stand out 
from the rest; and others there are that be- 
long to the riff-raff made to catch the eyes of 
the groundlings, whom any picture, in a shop- 
window or on a railway-bookstall, of a noble- 
haired young man with his arm round a coy 
beauty’s waist, or of a Sir Roger de Coyerley 
dance in a hall under the mistletoe, drives 
into such rapture that a shilling or half- 
crown is of no consequence. Nothing quite 
of this latter kind appears in the advertising 
pages of our contemporary; but, in turning 
over the literature already provided for the 
coming Christmas, we have come upon such 

heart-warming illustrations for themselyes. 


THE READER: 


This whole matter of illustrated books is 
really becoming of some importance. It will 
have to be overhauled. Of Sensation Litera- 
ture we hear talk enough; but we are begin- 
ning to be overwhelmed also with what may 
be called a Sensuous Literature,—a literature 
in which the eye is appealed to at every step 
in aid of the intelligence or the fancy, in 
which woodcut and engraving assist or domi- 
nate the text. Principles will have to be 
laid down in this department of publishing 
activity—not because they will be imme- 
diately attended to so as to arrest the rush of 
what is bad, but because, if notions of what 
is legitimate and what is illegitimate in this 
department are at once diffused, they will be 
| useful im thelongrun. And this is the more 
| necessary, because the movement is of de- 








cidedly healthy origin. There is no object 
in common use on which all the resources of 
Art may be more properly expended than on 
a classic book, A superbly-bound, superbly- 
printed, and superbly-illustrated copy of 
Chaucer, or Spenser, orShakespeare, or of any 
| other great writer of England or the world, 
or of any one work of sueh a writer, is as fit a 
production of Art as one ean fancy to lie as 
an ornament on one’s own table, or to be 
made a gift toa friend. But the question is, 
what are the limits of just illustration in 
literature ? 

One class of illustrated books are beyond 
the question—those in which the illustrations 
themselves are all in all, and the text is 
nothing, or avowedly subordinate. Here 
you are buying designs, or copies of master- 
pieces of pictorial art, for their own sake, 
pleased to have them accessible in a book- 
form. The painter, or designer, is the author 
you want; the author, usually so-called, is 
merely the commentator or explainer. The 
multiplication of this class of illustrated books, 
putting the public in possession, at an easier 
rate and in larger abundance than before, of 
copies of acknowledged masterpieces—say 
Raphael’s cartoons or Hogarth’s plates— 
deserves nothing but encouragement. 

There is a legitimate kind of illustration of 
Books which is symbolical or otherwise purely 
decorative—that is to say, in which the artist, 
receiving the book from the author’s hands, 
| views it as an object on which he may confer 
_ additional beauty by an exercise of his art 
independently of any strict or exact relation 
to the contents of the book, though with 
regard to a certain ;eneral harmony with its 
nature and purport. Arabesques, designed 
borders of pages, and the like are illustra- 
tions of this kind. ‘They are decorative; if 
they are good they add beauty where we are 
pleased to see it added. 
decorations may be symbolical—that is, they 











contents of the book they illystrate that the 
reader, passing, let us say, from the poem or 
chapter to the woodcut attached, shall feel 
that somehow, though exact mytual inter- 
pretation is not intended, the one suits and is 
in key with the other. 


some bit of a moor at sunset, or other dreary 
and desolate scene, although in the poem 


there may have been nothing implying the | 


The 


_ vision of a moor or other such imagery. 


artist has put himself in the same mood as | 


the author; but that is all. He has let the 
mood invent its own expression in the lan- 


'adds beauty to the book by attaching this 
expression, which is wholly his own, to the 
poet’s text. Some of the finest and most 


_haye been of this kind—little added scenes 
or woodcuts not professing in the least to be 
ocular renderings of anything in the text, 
and yet very impressive by their harmony 
with the whole meaning. In the symbolical 
vignettes sometimes prefixed to books as in- 
| dications of their nature, there may be even 
| more of studied intellectual relation between 
the illustration and the book. The seope or 
purpose of the book then becomes the artist's 
subject, and he has to invent ee tay | pic- 
torial that shall fitly and beautifully define 
the book, 
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| Again, all that kind of Dlustration of Books 


which may be called Historical Illustration 
is undoubtedly legitimate and of high value. 
Where it is possible, by an illustration, to 
give the real image of anything spoken about 
in a book, it is'a boon to the reader to give 
it. H a battle-field is spoken of, or some 
natural object, or some house or street, or 
the scene round some old abbey, it gives a 
world of help and of pleasure to the reader 
to attach to the verbal description or allusion 
some clear actual drawing or sketch of the 
scene or object. Hence the use, in historical 
and biographical works, of portraits, wood- 
cuts of buildings and landscapes, represen- 
tations of old armour and costume, fac-similes 
of handwriting, &c., &c. We venture to say, 
for example, that the most desirable copy 
of such a book as Boswell’s Johnson 
would be one which, however shabby it 
might be in other respects, should haye 
the text illustrated with passable portraits 
of the persons that figure in the book, and 
with bits of engraving representing Temple 
Bar with the heads on it when Johnson 


| and Bozzy approached it from the Strand, 
| and the like. 


But for the expense, we 
believe this plan of illustration of histori- 
cal works might, with advantage, be carried 
much farther than it is; and, if any one 
wants a hobby, he cannot do better than 
select some rich historical work and devote his 
leisure hours to the collection and arrange- 
ment of authentic portraits and engravings to 
illustrate it. But it is not only to historical 
works that the method of historical illustra- 
tion is applicable. The sort of illustrated 
Shakespeare we should probably prefer to all 
others would be one illustrated on this prin- 
ciple—in which every illustration introduced 
should be for the elucidation of some matter- 
of-fact of the text, some usage or antiquity 
or other particular capable of being imaged 
with tolerable exactness to the reader's eye. 





And some such | 


may stand so far in intellectual relation to the | 


After a melancholy | 
| poem there may be, by way of tail-piece, | 


guage of his particular art, and he simply | 


| effective illustrations we have seen in books | 


As there would be scope for landscape illus- 
tration even here, there would be no lack of 
| artistic beauty in the book. The large one- 
volume copy of Scott’s Poetical Works 
with Turner’s illustrations is a well-known 
instance of such an illustrated book. You 
have not the fight between Fitzjames and 
Roderick Dhu and such like imagined inci- 
| dents of the poems represented to you; but 
you have the Scottish scenes amid which 
cott’s stories were cast. The illustrations 
are truly poetical; but they are, in the 
deepest sense, historic il. 
_  Itis when we come, however, to what may 
be called Interpretative Illustration that the 
| difticulties arise. By this we mean illustra- 
tion in which the artist waits upon the ima- 
gination of the writer, and seeks, more or 
less dutifully, to give visible interpretations 
of his conceptions—whether they be ideal 
scenes, ideal physiognomies and characters 
_or ideal incidents. What splendid perform- 
ances of art there have been of this order it 
_is needless to say. It has always been the 
delight of artists to take for their subjects the 
conceptions of great poets; there are scenes 
and situations of our great poems and great 
works of prose-fiction which have become 
stock-subjects for our artists; and in every 
exhibition a large number of the pictures are 
new attempts of this kind. But, established 
| as the practice is, and signally as all very 
' successful eflorts of the kind justify them- 
selves, and overbear, as works of genius must, 
' the objections that might be offered before- 
hand, we are not sure but it is in this very 
| department of interpretative illustration that 
limits to the existing practice are most desir- 
able. It is, perhaps, a pity that artists do 
not make themselyes more independent of 
authors, do not more habitually find or m- 
_ yent their own subjects ont of the facts and 
| suggestions of contempor nature and 
society, or out of that histery of the past, so 
full of exploits and pieturesque moments, 
which is as 0 to them as to others. If 
either of the two should wait upon the other, 
it is perhaps rather the writer that should 
wait upon artist than the artist upon the 
writer. The literary interpretation of a pic- 
ture inte story is likely to be more accu- 
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rate to the meaning of the artist than can 
be any ‘pictorial interpretation of a written 
arma to the intention of the writer. 

ceptions may be found. When a novelist 
is his own illustrator, as Mr. Thackeray has 

uently been, there is a security for a cer- 
tain identity between the illustration and 
the writer’s conception of the thing or inci- 
dent to be illustrated, which makes the con- 
junction of sketches for the eye with the 
text, whatever may be the artistic merit of 
the sketches, unusually satisfactory. When, 
too, as in Mr. Dickens’s case, the illustra- 
tions and the fictitious incidents they illus- 
trate meet the public eye together, so that 
the artist’s Pickwick dictates from the first 
the reader’s nouon of the Pickwick of the 
text, then—whatever adjustment of differ- 
ences may have to be made between the 
author and the artist— the public is not 
likely, if the illustrations are meritorious in 
themselves, to feel any necessity for com- 
plaint. But, when poems and works of fic- 
tion have into the imagination of the 
public—when every reader, on the mere free 
instruction of the text, has found his own 
ideal portraits and pictures to correspond 
with what he has read with delight — 
then only in very rare instances will an 
artist’s rendering of the same come before 
him without disturbance and discomfort. 
There may be much in the artist’s in- 
terpretation more exquisite and minute than 
was previously thought of, and, if the illus- 
tration had come before the reader as an in- 
dependent work, it might have been to him 
a study no less worthy than that thought of 
the poet to which, in the actual circum- 
stances, it seems untrue or inadequate. On 
the whole, we would have our finer imagin- 
ative literature come before the lieges in 
clean, clear print, and on good white or 
toned paper, so that the text, unrestricted by 
accompanying illustrations, save of the sym- 
bolic and purely decorative, or of the histo- 
rical kind, may set agoing in a thousand 
spontaneous directions the thought and the 
fancy. of those who read, and exercise their 
faculties to the utmost. That highest litera- 
ture of the past, indeed, which belongs to 
all the world, does furnish, as well as the 
history of the world, situations and moments 
so imperiously fascinating to the universal 
imagination that the highest Art may claim 
them, and go on rendering them for ever. 


Such, to name only one class of examples, are | 


those Biblical Scenes and Parables which 
have been illustrated by the great masters. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MR. CHARLES KNIGHT’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Passages of a Wi oped od during Half aCentury: 
} rer 


with a Prelude on ly s. By 
Charles Knight. Vol. I. (Bradbury and 
Evans.) 


fier v first volume of Charles Knight’s Au- 
tobiography—he refuses himself to call it 
an Autobiography, and prefers a simpler title 
—is, we venture to say, as deligh a book 


from Mp | ing to end as the readers of Great 
Britain have provided for them this 
season. The ies of literature to which 


it belongs is, ‘indeed, always fascinating. 
.The recollections of any life, if duly recorded 
with only that amount of graphic art which 
usually accompanies a full and faithful me- 
mory, are invariably interesting. But Mr. 
Charles Knight’s has been no common life. 
Born in Windsor in 1791, and educated there 
under the very shadow of the Castle, so that 
his earliest reminiscences are of George ITI. 
and his family going in and out, he began 
his working-lhfe in 1812 as proprietor and 
editor of a Windsor newspaper ; and, during 
the — years that have ela since then, 
he has led, as author, publisher, and public 
man, as central a life in many respects, 
us rich im various experience and in recol- 
lections of contact or of inti with the 
men and things that History likes to talk 
about, as that of almost any other man now 


| 





} 


living. Indeed, to any one seeing Mr. Knight 
as Londoners have the pleasure of sometimes 
now seeing him in a public place, with his 
fine and venerable head wearing so gracefully 
and benevolently its seventy-three years of 
honour, the thought could not but have spon- 
taneously occurred that it was almost his 
bounden duty to write his Autobiography— 
that he ought to have been induced to do it 
by national request. That he has done it, 
or is doing it, must therefore be matter 
for general congratulation. For, not only is 
the matter to betold rich and interesting—such 
as could be obtained perhaps from no other 
memory than his—but in Mr. Knight’s al- 
ready known powers as a writer there is every 
security that the literary form shall be as 
superior as the matter is rich. So far asa 
judgment may be formed from the volume 
now published, we should say that not even 
in his ‘‘ Popular History of England ”’—that 
really extraordinary achievement of single 
authorship, which is now a standard book on 
the shelves of all libraries—has Mr. Knight 
shown his faculty of practised and picturesque 
narration in a manner so welcome. There, 
save in the later portions, which his own me- 
mory could grasp and illustrate, he had 
mainly to arrange and compile; here the 
matter wells up in his memory as he writes, 
and we feel that, as recollection after recol- 
lection comes, the writer’s affections to things 
past are stirred, and sometimes his heart 1s 
strongly beating. 

The present volume opens with the ‘‘ Pre- 
lude of Early Reminiscences’’—+.e., thesketch 
which Mr. Knight thinks sufficient of his 
recollections of Windsor and of the world in 

neral prior to the actual commencement of 

is working-lifein 1812. This portion of the 
volume, divided into two sections, and occupy- 
ing over a hundred pages, is, we think, as 
delightful as any. Itforms a little whole by 
itself_—we had almost said a little idyl—the 
very distance of the time, and the image 
which one has all through of Windsor Castle 
rising among the scenes and incidents 
described, imparting something of the charm 
of romance and poetry to the general effect. 
Then follows, in the two hundred and fifty 
pages or thereabouts forming the rest of the 
volume, the first portion of the more detailed 
autobiography, or passages from what Mr. 
an re, rds as the First Epoch of his 
Working-Life—i.e., from 1812, when he set 
up a newspaper in Windsor, to 1825, when 
he was already settled for several years as 
an editor in London, and his name was also 
associated with that remarkable periodical 


The Quarterly Magazine, in which Ma- 
caulay, Praed, Sidney Walker, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, Derwent Coleridge, Henry 


Malden, and John Moultrie first flashed upon 
the public. This portion of the volume is 
divided into ten chapters. So full of interest- 
ing description and anecdote are both por- 
tions of the volume that the only way in 
which a reviewer can give an adequate idea 
beforehand of what the reader of the volume 
is to expect, is by culling a few sample- 
extracts. Here are a very few such :— 
Recollections of Infancy.—I was the only child 
of a widowed father; hjs companion in his few 
leisure hours ; the object of his incessant solici- 
tude. I cannot remember myself as I was painted 
at two years old, in a white frock with a black 
sash—the indication that I had lost my mother. 
She was, as I was told by those who knew her and 
loved her, a most amiable woman, whose society 
my father had enjoyed only for a few years—the 
daughter of a wealthy yeoman, of Iver, in Buck- 
inghamshire. The “yeoman” of those days, 
although a landed proprietor, did not aspire to be 
called “‘esquire.” He would now be recognised 
as “gentleman-farmer.” My white frock and 
black sash had given place to jacket and trowsers. 
But still I can call to remembrance the unjoyous 
head of the desolate household; his passionate 
caresses of his boy ; his long fits of gloom and 
silence. We had little talk of childish things. Of 
his own childhood he never spake to me. I came 
to know in after years that he had been brought 
up by his relative, the Rev. James Hampton, who 
subsequently earned an honourable fame as the 
translator of Polybius. This learned man died in 
1778. In 1780, my father was settled at Windsor; 
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‘little then of such matters. I sat u 





: 


for I have heard him relate with some ec om 
how he had asserted his political independence, by 
voting for Admiral Keppel in that year ; “though,” 
according to Horace Walpole, “all the royal 
bakers, and brewers, and butchers voted against 
him.” My father had qualified himself for his 
trade of a bookseller, by his experience in the 
house of Horsfield, the successor of the 
Knaptons, both of which publishers were very 
eminent in their day. He had moreover a taste 
for literary composition, which he professionally 
indulged in the useful labour of compiling a little 
work which held its place in many editions for 
half a century as “The Windsor Guide.” I find 
copper-plate views accompanying this handbook 
which bear the inscription: “ Published as the 
Act directs by Charles Knight, Windsor, March 
31st, 1785.” In 1786 and 1787 he published the 
first celebrated periodical written by Etonians. I 
possess an interesting document, being the receipt 
to Charles Knight for fifty guineas “in full for 
the copyright of ‘The Microcosm,’ a periodical 
work carried on by us, the undermentioned per- 
sons, under the name and title of Gregory Griffin. 
Received for John Smith, Robert Smith, John 
Frere, and self, George Canning.” 

Windsor Castle Terrace Siaty Years Ago.— 
The most attractive of all the gatherings of 
crowds to gaze on royalty was the Terrace. Be- 
fore the Castle was inhabited by the King and 
his family, the music-room on the eastern side had 
been fitted up, and here the Court repaired on 
Sunday evenings The dean was there, 
looking for a bishopric; the rich incumbent was 
there, looking for a deanery; the pluralist was 
there, looking for a richer benefice than his smaller 
one of poor five hundred a year. It was a time 
when the Crown had more to say in the choice of 
church dignitaries, and in the mode of disposing of 
rich livings, than in the present degenerate times, 
when the chancellor oak the prime minister have 
advisers to regulate their patronage upon parlia- 
mentary principles. The Terrace, at the beginning 
of the present century, was not strictly an institu- 
tion that was in accordance with the ordinary reli- 
gious habits of the King’s life. As carriage after 
carriage rolled up the castle hill, until a file of car- 
riages, having discharged their aristocratic occu- 
pants, filled the space from the Terrace steps to 
the centre of the town, there were unquestionably 
such violations of Sunday observances as Bishop 
Porteus remonstrated against and Wilberforce 
groaned over. There were many anomalies in 
those days, and this was one of them. I thought 
n the low 
Terrace wall; listened to the two bands — the 





.Queen’s and that of the Staffordshire Militia; 


wondered at garters upon gouty legs, and at great 
lords looking like valets in the Windsor uniform ; 
saw the sun go down as the gay company dis- 
rsed, and was gratified, if not altogether “in 
lysium.” On one of these occasions—it was in 
1804—I saw Mr. Pitt. He was waiting among 
the crowd till the time when the King and Queen 
should come forth from a small side-door, and 
descend the steps which led to the level of the 
Eastern Terrace. A queer position this for the man 
who was at that moment the arbiter of European 
affairs; who was to decide whether continental 
kings were to draw their swords at the magical 
word “ subsidy ;” upon whom a few were lookin 
with sorrow in the belief that he had forfeited the 
ledge he had given when England and Ireland 
came a United Kingdom, and whom the many 
regarded as the pilot who had come to his senses, 
and who could now be trusted with the vessel of 
the state in the becalmed waters of intolerance. 
Soon was the minister walking side by side with the 
sovereign, who, courageous as he was, had a dread 
of his great servant till he had manacled him. 
It was something to me, even this once, to have 
seen Mr. Pitt. 

Windsor Theatre Sixty Years Ago.—The pub- 
licity of which I have spoken was in the Windsor 
Theatre carried to its extremest limit. That 
honoured playhouse no longer exists. The High 
Street exhibits a dissenting chapel on its site, 
whose frontage may give some notion of the di- 
mensions of that cosy apartment, with its two 
tiers of boxes, its gallery, and its slips. It was not 
an exclusive theatre. Three shillings gave the 
entrance to the boxes, two shillings to the pit, and 
one shilling to the gallery. One side of the lower 
tiers of boxes was occupied by the Court. The 
King and Queen sat in capacious arm-chairs, with 
satin playbills spread beforethem. The orchestra, 
which would hold half a dozen fiddlers, and the 
pit, where some dozen persons might be closely 
packed on each bench, separated the royal circle 
from the genteel ies in the opposite tier of 
boxes. With the plebeians in the pit the Royal 
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Family might have shaken hands ; and when they 
left there was always a scramble for their satin 
bills, which would be afterwards duly framed and 
glazed as spoils of peace. As the King laughed 
and cried, “ Bravo, Quick!” or “ Bravo, Suett!”’ 
—for he had rejoiced in their well-known mirth- 
provoking faces many a time before,—the pit and 
gallery clapped and roared in loyal sympathy : the 
boxes were too genteel for such emotional feelings. 
As the King, Queen, and Princesses retired at the 
end of the third act, to sip their coffee, the pot of 
Windsor ale, called Queen’s ale, circulated in 
the gallery. At eleven o’clock the curtain dropped. 
The fiddles struck up ‘‘ God save the King ;” their 
Majesties bowed around as the house clapped ; and 
the gouty manager, Mr. Thornton, leading the 
way to the entrance (carrying wax-lights and walk- 
ing backward with the well-practised steps of a Lord 
Chamberlain), the flambeaux of three or four car- 
riages gleamed through the dimly lighted streets, 
and Royalty was quickly at rest. 
The House of Commons Fifty Years Ago.— 
To the right of the Speaker, on the ministerial 
bench there sit, Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; Vicary Gibbs, Attorney-General ; 
Ryder, Home Secretary; George Rose; Palmer- 
ston; Croker. Castlereagh is sitting high up 
above the Treasury bench. Canning is on the 
cross-bench below. To the left of the Speaker are 
Ponsonby, Brougham, Burdett, Grattan, Horner, 
Romilly, Sheridan, Tierney, Whitbread. All of 
these are gone but two, to whom it has been per- 
mitted to vindicate the belief that it is the privi- 
lege of genius never to grow old. I practise my- 
self in reporting for my own amusement and 
instruction. In not writing shorthand, I have no 
inferiority to the experienced men around me ; for 
I observe that very few have acquired, or at any 
rate employ, that useful art. The debates of 1812 
were not expected to be reported so fully as in 
more recent times. Often members complained 
that their sayings were misrepresented. Such 
complaints were generally met by a disposition on 
the part of the House to punish the offender. . . . 
Thursday, the 27th of February, is to be a great 
Field-day in the Commons. I must be thereatnoon, 
to secure a seat in the gallery. There I sit, look- 
ing upon the empty House till the Speaker comes 
in. The prayers are read, and some uninterest- 
ing orders of the day are disposed of. Strangers 
are crowding in, and we hold our places as well 
as we can against the rush. There are apparently 
two or three seats vacant on the front bench. A 
wicked gentleman of the press suggests to a de- 
spairing provincial that there he may be accommo- 
dated. He strides and pushes to the desired 
haven, amidst a suppressed titter, and is horror- 
struck to find that there he can neither see nor 
hear. The back of the great clock is his obstruct- 
ing enemy. This is the standing joke nightly re- 
peated. It was as successful in producing atitter 
as the Timeo Danaos below, when it was the 
fashion for young and even old members to air 
their musty Latin in bald quotations, as some lady 
novelists interlard their feeble English with board- 
ing-school French. The routine business is over. 
The battle is about to begin. Sir Thomas Turton 
is to bring on a motion on the state of the nation. 
He was a true professor of the Whig creed—that 
the contest against the French Emperor was hope- 
less—that the Spanish war would last as long as 
the Peloponnesian, with little probability of suc- 
cess. He touched upon the Orders in Council ; 
but was told by the clever ministerial supporter, 
Mr. Robinson, that such discussion had better be 
reserved for the forthcoming debate, upon the 
motion of which notice had been given “by a 
learned gentleman of great talents and extensive 
information.” In two years from the time when 
he had made his maiden speech, Mr. Brougham, 
had thus become an authority in the House. The 
debate of the 27th of February was spirited. It 
appeared likely to close at an early hour, for the 
gallery was being cleared for a division. But Mr. 
Whitbread rose, and called upon Lord Castlereagh 
to give some explanation of his views, especially 
upon the Catholic question, now that he was likely 
to become a member of the Administration. The 
Marquis Wellesley had resigned the seals of the 
Foreign Office a week before. The most important 
declarations of the session were thus called forth. 
Mr. Percival and Lord Castlereagh declared that 
they and the Ministry were unanimous against 
granting the Catholic claims now. The debate 
was dragging on till two o’clock. The reporters 
had expected that, after the speech of the Prime 
Minister, the House would divide. I was left by 
the staff of the “ British Press” to make a note 
if anything should occur. Up rose Mr. Canning. 
Somewhat alarmed I began to write. I gained 
confidence. His graceful sentences had no in- 








volved construction to render them difficult to 
follow. His impressive elocution fixed his words 
in my memory. Some matters I necessarily passed 
over; but the great point of his speech, that he 
was for speedily granting the Catholic claims with 
due safeguards, was an important one for the 
journal which I was suddenly called upon to repre- 
sent, and I caught the spirit, if not the full words, 
of the declaration in which he stood opposed to 
the Minister, and to his own ancient rival. I ran 
to the office (for young legs were faster than 
hackney-coaches), wrote my report, to the astonish- 
ment of the regular staff of reporters, and went 
happy to bed at five o’clock. I doubt whether 
any literary success of my after-life gave,me as 
much pleasure as this feat. 

A London Club Fifty Years Ago.—Of the many 
intellectual excitements—not without accompany- 
ing temptations to which I was ex —the most 
attractive was the Club of the Eccentrics. Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, in his admirable ‘‘ Hand-book 
of London,” tells us that in May’s Buildings, St. 
Martin’s Lane, the Sutherland Arms “was the 
favourite place of meeting of ‘the Eccentrics,’ a 
club of privileged wits socalled.” The wits had 
certainly not here any exclusive possession of the 
privileges of such a Club ; for without a consider- 
able infusion of dulness they would have missed 
many an opportunity for the exercise of their time- 
honoured art,—“ to cut blocks witharazor.” On 
ordinary nights the company at the Sutherland 
Arms had as little pretensions to the character of 
wits as the members of Goldsmith’s “Muzzy Club.” 
They ate their kidneys; they smoked their pipes ; 
they read the newspaper; and they made pro- 
found reflections upon the war and the ministry. 
But upon Saturday nights the calm is invaded by 
a rush of reporters. On such a night I am 
admitted, upon payment of the fee of half “crown ; 
am duly harangued by the chairman chosen for the 
occasion, who descants upon the glories of a 
society which numbered the greatest of the age ; 
sign my name in the big book, which really con- 
tains some records of the illustrious ; and am glad 
to have made my reply, and have gone to a table 
toeat my supper. Then it is moved that the chair 
should be taken by Mr. Jones, to hear a charge. 
For three hours I listen to gleams of wit and flashes 
of eloquence — intermingled with the occasional 
ventures of a rash ambition which provoke 
laughter, and with small attempts at fun which 
call forth groans—so that midnight arrives and I 
have no disposition for rest. A name or two of 
those to whom I have rapturously listened have 
not altogether perished out of the ken of a new 
generation. Richard Lalor Sheil belongs to his- 
tory. Once or twice I was witness to the profound 
admiration, entertained by men who were not 
incompetent judges, of the wondrous eloquence of 
a reporter named Brownley. Some of the elders 
of the company told me that he came nearer to 
the excellences of Burke than any living man. He 
was not a Burke; for the orgies of the night clouded 
the intellect of the morning. Undoubtedly his 
powers were pee" | wonderful. He poured forth a 
torrent of words; but far more regulated by a 
correct taste than the flowery metaphors of Sheil. 
Brownley had a lofty figure and a massive head. 
Sheil presented a singular contrast to him in per- 
son and in his rapid utterance and violent ges- 
tures. Sheil was then little known ; and, when he 
had finished his oration, Mr. Quin, the editor of 
a daily paper, rushed forward with “Sir, I honour 
ye—dine with me to-morrow.” Less aspiring in 
his declamation than Brownley was William Mud- 
ford, the editor of the “ Courier,” but singularly 
neat in his logical precision, and his mild sarcasm. 

Experience as a Windsor Parish Overseer.—My 
initiation into the mysteries of parochial manage- 
ment was not calculated to enlarge my reverence 
for the sagacity of uncontrolled local administra- 
tion. There was a Parish Committee of experts, 
who exercised a sort of legislative power over the 
Executive of Overseers. The President of this 
Congress was the permanent Assistant-Overseer. 
It assembles weekly in the Board-Room of the 
Workhouse. Our first duty is financial. We that 
had been outsiders know only that the rates are 
very heavy. But there are secrets in which we are 
now to participate. The Parish is considerably in 
debt. We for a list of the debts, which, after 
some hesitation, is produced. One item is astound- 
ing—four hundred pounds odd due to the keeper of 
a Lunatic Asylum at Bethnal Green for the care of 
a madman chargeable to Windsor. The explana- 
tion is, that this amount has been accumulating for 
some years —that every new overseer ventures 
upon some inquiry as to the nature of the debt— 
that it will never do to go to the General Vestry 
about the matter—that the only way to make things 
pleasant is to pay another fifty pounds on account. 
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But who is this Pauper Lunatic? Howcame he to 

be sent to Mr. Warburton’s establishment ? What 

is his present condition? No one can tell—not 

even the all-wise Assistant-Overseer. One or two 

of us are resolute for inquiry. The head constable 
of the borough—a permanent officer—is sent for. 
Yes, he can explain. Ten years ago, when the 
Mayor, and Justices, and Recorder were sitting in 
Quarter Session, “a dangerous lunatic” was 
arrested by the Bow Street officer who attended at 
the Castle. No one knew this man, who said he 
wanted to petition the King when his Majesty came 
home from his ride ; and he was very insolent and 
threatening when ordered to goaway. Committed 
to beadle-custody, the culprit was brought at once 
before the farred gowns happily pee. + and, 
giving very incoherent answers, was ordered to 
be taken to a Lunatic Asylum. The very thought 
of another Hatfield demanded strong measures. 
Asylums for Pauper Lunatics there were none in 

those days. Private asylums, under very loose 
regulation, were abundant. My offer to see the 

dangerous man who had been so costly to our 
parish was accepted, but not very cordially. With 
some difficulty I found my way to the obscure 

region of Bethnal Green ; knocked at the private 
door of a substantial house, which was opened by 
a civil man-servant; and was introduced to the 
manager of this establishment. When I announced 
that I had come, with proper authority, to see 
Thomas , there was some hesitation. I was 
pressing, and my demand could not be evaded. 
The bell was rung, and was answered by the civil 
man-servant. That sleek and obliging person was 
the dangerous lunatic. I procured the address of 
friends who occasionally came to see him, and in 
a fortnight, having obtained a vote for the dis- 
charge of the “little bill,” handed over the sane 
man to the not very affectionate protection of his 
brother, a thriving shopkeeper in the borough of 
Southwark. 

The London Book-Trade about 1820.—Pater- 
noster Row, and the immediate neighbourhood of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard and Ave-Maria Lane, were 
the principal seats of the wholesale book-trade. At 
the beginning of the century, according to Mr. 
Britton, “‘ most of the tradesmen attended to their 
respective shops, and dwelt in the upper part of 
their houses.” He had lived to see “the heads of 
many of the large establishments visit their count- 
ing-houses only for a few hours in the day, and 
leave the working part to junior partners, clerks, 
and apprentices.’”’ The greater number of city 
booksellers did not on the business of pub- 
lishers pur et aun ee were factors of books 
for the London collectors ; they were the agents of 
the country booksellers ; “2 almost were 
shareholders of what were called Chapter Books, 
from the business concerning them being conducted 
at the Chapter Coffee House. If we open a book 
of fifty years ago, which had become a standard 
work in its frequent reprints, we find the names of 
twelve or twenty, or even ~-# ber on the 
title-page. The copyright probably long ex- 
mrt But these peated who formed a 
Limited Liability Company (not registered), were 
considered as the only legitimate dealers, and their 
editions the only genuine ones. It was long before 
their monopoly was broken up by a few age 
adventurers who defied these banded hosts, we 
were ready to pounce upon an expired copyright 
before it fa be appropriated by the large and 
small potentates who had parcelled out the realms 
of print, with absolute exclusiveness, in the good 
times before Innovation. Trade Sales, as they 
were called, were frequent and general amongst 
the primitive race of booksellers; at which sales 
these share-books were sold, amongst other wares, 
to the best bidders. The company was not 
attracted by e t banquets, such as those at 
which, in later times, I have assisted as a guest 
and as a host. There was oo dinner of 
substantial beef and mutton, which the book- 
seller ordered at an adjacent tavern, directing 
what dishes should be provided to meet the 
number of his expected guests. I have heard 
an illustrative anecdote—I do not vouch for 
its truth—of one of the respectable firm that 
lived under the sign of the Bible and Crown. In 
the midst of family prayer he suddenly paused 
and exclaimed, “ John, go and tell Higgins to make 
another marrow-pudding.” The “legiti 7 
trade had its code of “ protection,” on which it had 

since the days of the Tonsons and Lintots. 
Its system of associating many shareholders in the 
production and sale of an established work kept up 
its price. The retailers were only allowed to pur- 
chase of the wholesale houses certain concli- 








tions, which had the effect of making it difficult, if 
not impossible fora private purchaser to obtain a 
book under the sum advertised. 
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This, we repéat, is a delightful volume— 
wise, good, and pleasant ; and whoever reads 
it look forward with more than the 
usual amount of expectation to Vols. IT. and 
Ilf., which are advertised as to appear 
separately early in the coming year. We 
may simply note, in conclusion, that Mr. 
Knight has avyoided with instinctive tact 
the fatilts that most easily beset an auto- 
biographer. He speaks of others rather than 
of himself; and, when he does speak of him- 
self, it is in a modest, graceful, and manly 
way. 
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SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

A Dictionary of the Bibie, comprising its Anti- 

wily Biography, Geography, and Natural 

1s 4 ¢ Edited by William Smith, LL.D. 
Second and Third Volumes. Murray.) 


R. WILLIAM SMITH was certainly in- 
tended by nature for a great general. 
Years ago he formed the idea of routing the 
Adams, Potters, and Lemprieres, who had 
long reigned supreme, the scholastic guides 
in matters of classical antiquity. To effect 
this he levied and marshalled bands of able 
writers ; and with what effect he brought 
them to bear upon the by no means con- 
temptible adversaries who then quietly held 
the field is well known to all scholars. The 
work just brought to completion is doubtless 


destined to do similar execution in the de- | 


partment of Biblical science. It must super- 
sede all existing repertories of information 
_— this subject, whether ancient or modern. 

e task of forming a Biblical cyclo- 
predia is at the present moment a delicate 
one. The mere imparting of infotmation 
upon hutdreds of subjects which will turn 
tip necessitates allusion to the vexed ques- 
tions of theolo#y which have lately so much 
engaged the mind of the public; and the first 
question Which ‘will arise in the minds of 
men is, whether the book be orthodox. 
Perhaps no further answer will be needed to 
this question than a reference to the list of 
contributors, about seventy in number, very 
nearly ell of whom are clergymen of the 
English Church, including an archbishop and 
several bishops. This Dictionary must be 
taken, therefore, to sent 2 standard of 
belief that may be safély held by English 
en Without fear of ecelesiastical 

The book is, however, a com- 
; and we find in it various shades 
of doctrine, and conflicting opinions, the 
same quéstion being frequently decided in 
different Ways by different writers. As 
however, the authorship of each article 
is indicated, there is little objection to 
this; and one cannot but commend the 
spirit of concession which has led so many 
writers, differing in some important par- 
ticulars, to combine in a common labour. 
The editor defines the work as a Dictionaty 
of the Bible and not of Theology, intended 
to elucidate the antiquities, biography, geo- 
graphy, and natural history of tho Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, and Apocrypha, but 
not to n systems of theology or discuss 
points of controversial divinity. To keep 
a s of theology” out of such a work, 
at least under the conditions by which we 
are now surrounded, would be lainly im- 


eensure. 


possible ; and, not to mention influence 
which each writer's system has upon his 


dealing with facts, it has been found 
necessary to admit a few dissertations ex- 
pressly touching some of the most delicate 
points of controversy. The result is, as 
might be Sah we somewhat motley. It 
is plain en that our national theology 
is on the point of undergoing considerable 
modification ; and here we catch, as it wore, 
bt serpent in the very act of changing his 


This present volumes comprise the letters 
K to Z, and include Sohne teach important 


and ably-written articles upon questions still 
de is much original research, 
and in general the most conscientious care is | 


shown to exhaust the subjoct, treated. As | f. 


ustrating post 
intended to take in relation to the present | 





| with discerning criticism. 
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almittedly dubious state of opinion, we may 
refer to the article ‘‘ Pentateuch” :— 


® Many English readers,” it is said, ‘ are 
alarmed when they are told, for the first time, 
that critical investigation renders it doubtful 
whether the whole Pentateuch in its present form 
was the work of Moses. On this subject there is 
a strange confusion in many minds. They suppose 
that to surrender the recognised authorship of 
a sacred book is to surrender the truth of the book 
itself. Yet a little reflection should suffice to 
correet such an error. ¥or who can say now who 
wrote the books of Samuel, or Ruth, or Job, or to 
what authorship many of the Psalms are to be 
ascribed? We are quite sure that these books 
were not written by the persons whose names they 
bear. We are scarcely less sure that many of the 
Psalms ascribed to David were not written by 
him ; and our translators have signified the doubt- 
fulness of the inscription by separating them from 
the Psalms, of which in the Hebrew text they 
were made to form a constituent part. These 
beoks of Seripture, however, and these divine 
poems, lose not a whit of their value or of their 
authority because the names of their authors have 
perished. Truth is not a thing dependent on 
names !” 
It is then shown that in fact certain 
Fathers of the Church and commentators had 
started theories as to the authorship and 
composition of the Pentateuch inconsistent 
with the vulgar belief. Astruc, the Flem- 
ish physician, is mentioned with respect 
as the first writer who treated the subject 
It was in 1753 





that Astrue’s work, ‘‘ Conjectures sur les 
Mémoirés originaux, dont il paroit que 
Moyse s'est servi pour composer la Livre de 
Genése,” appeared at Brussels. Astruc’s 
great discovery was that of the two classes 
of documents distinguished as Elohistic and 
Jehovistic. The successive developments of 
this original hint are fairly traced, and then 
an account is briefly given of those German 
writers who have deliberately advocated the 
opinion ‘‘ that there is a unity of design in 
the Pentateuch, which can only be explained 
on the supposition of a single author, and 
that this author can be none other than 
Moses.” The writer then discusses, with 
great fairness, the internal and external 
evidences with regard to the composition of 
the Pentateuch. It is found that the direct 
evidence from the Pentateuch itself is not 
sufficient to establish the Mosaic authorship 
of every portion of the Five Books. 


Certain parts of Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 
bers, and the whole of Deuteronomy to the end 
of chap. Xxx., is all that is expressly said to have 
been written by Moses. 


Next, the questions are examined whether 
there be internal evidence that pert were not 
Written by Moses, and whether parts are 
later than his time; and these questions are 
easily decided in the affirmative. Here the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic question is fully 
gone into, and the fact of the existence of 
two historical works which must have formed 
the basis of the book of Genesis, and part of 
Exodus, is recognised. The conclusions 
ultimately arrived at are summed up as 
follows :— | 

1 The book of Genesis rests chiefly on documents 
much earlier than the time of Moses, though it 
was probably brought to very nearly its present 
shape cither by Moses himself, or by one of the 
eldets who acted under him. 2. The books of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers are to a great 
extent Mosaic. Besides those portions which are 
expressly declared to have been written by him, 
other portions, and especially the legal sections, 
were, if not actually written, in all probability 
dictated by him. 3. Deuteronomy, excepting the 
concluding part, is entirely the work of Moses, as 
it professes to be. 4. It is not probable that this 
was written before the three preceding books, be- 
cause the legislation in Exodus and Leviticus, as 
being the more formal, is manifestly the earlier, 
whilst Deuteronomy is the spiritual interpretation 
atid application of the Law. But the letter is 


5. The first ition of the 
Pentateuch, as a whole, could not have taken 
lace till after the Israelites entered Canaan. It 
is probable that Joshna, and the elders who were 
associated with him, would provide for its formal 
arrangement, custody, and transmission. 6, The 
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always before the spirit; the thing before the in- , 
| tetpretation. 


| from beginning to end.” 





whole work did not finally assume its present 
shape till its revision was undertaken by Ezra 
after the return from the Babylonish captivity. 
These conclusions, it will be seen, differ 
much from those at which the most recent 
critics have arrived—particularly as to the 
book of Deuteronomy, which, of all the five, 
is usually thought to be the most clearly 
post-Mosaic. eare not going to dogmatize 
on the matter, and we give the writer all credit 
for the fair treatment he has applied to the 
subject. Under the head of ‘‘ Noah,” the 
question of the deluge is dealt with in a 
similar spirit, the view arrived at being that 
the Noachic doings was one of limited 
extent. Under ‘‘ Shiloh,” the real probable 
meaning of this word in Genesis xlix. 10 is 
discussed upon critical grounds, while in 
another article the popular Messianic view of 
the passage is adopted. 

One valuable peculiarity of this Dictionary 
is that it contains a complete list of the proper 
names occurring in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with thosein the Apocrypha. In the 
case of names of minor importance, reference 
is given to every place in the Bible in which 
they oceur. Both Hebrew and Greek forms 
of names are given. The utility of this means 
of reference will be fully appreciated by 
scholars engaged in historical researches, 
The old Concordance was of little use in this 
respect. The result of the study which has 
thus been applied to a number of obscure 
names has been to elicit much curious know- 
ledge upon points quite neglected. These 
important contributions, with others of a 
miscellaneous character, are principally due 
to Mr. George Grove and Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright, whose labours, scattered as they are 
throughout the volumes, deserve mention not 
less for their intrinsic excellence than for 
their bulk. 

The articles upon the Septuagint and the 
various ancient versions are done with ful- 
ness and care; that on the authorized version 
freely canyasses the shortcomings of that 
production, and even points out a plan of 
revision. Under the ‘‘Confusion of Tongues” 
we have agood linguistic dissertation, to which 
is appended an account by Dr. Oppert of the 
cuneiform inscription found at Borsippa, the 
site, according to the Talmudists, of the town 
of Babel. This inscription was translated 
some years ago by Dr. Oppert, of the general 
correctness of whose interpretation there is 
no reason to doubt. It is the record of the 
restoration by Nebuchadnezzar of several 
ancient Babylonian buildings. One of them 
is called ‘‘The house of the seven lights of 
the earth, the most ancient monument of 
Borsippa.”” Nebuchadnezzar states that a 
former king built it forty-two years before, 
but did not complete its head. Then follow 
these words :—‘‘ Since a remote time people 
had abandoned it, without order expressing 
their words.” That ‘this should be an allu- 
sion to the old Babylonian tradition of the 
confusion of tongues cannot be thought 
improbable ; at the same time experience 
shows that, in deciphering inscriptions, the 
slightest change of a single letter or word is 
sufficient to give a totally different turn to 
a sentence. It would be impossible for us to 
discuss here any of the numerous questions 
which arise throughout these volumes, and 
which invite criticism. We have sufficiently 
indicated the tone of the work; some of the 
articles may, perhaps, hereafter be brought 
under separate analysis. Considered as a 
storehouse of information upon all points 
coming within the range of Biblical enquiry, 
we cannot speak of it too highly. The 
student will find in it a mass of materials, 
with references to sources, such as it would 
be impossible to meet with elsewhere. The 
atticles, too, are written so as to be ‘‘intelli- 
gible and interesting even to those who have 
no knowledge of the learned languages ; ”’ 
and we are quite ready to indorse the edi- 


| tor’s belief ‘that such persons will experi- 


ence no difficulty in reading the book through 

“What the contro- 
versies and researches of the next ten years 
are destined to bring forth remains to be seen. 
The East has many a mystery yet to reveal, 
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and many a problem of history and philo- 
sophy remains to be solyed. In the mean- 
time this Dictionary must be accepted as a 
contribution of no small importance to the 
armoury of the scholar, even by those who 
may dispute many of the views propounded 
in it. 
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LONGFELLOW AND LANDOR. 


Tales of a Wayside Inn. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. (Routledge.) 

Heroic Idyis, with Additional Poems. By Walter 
Savage Landor. (Newby.) 


Tt. announcement of a new work by Mr. 
Longfellow has always proved a sure in- 
dication that our literature is about to be 
enriched by another model of kindly feeling 
and skilful elegance, with more than one 
poem destined to live long on the lips and in 
the hearts of the great body of readers. Po- 
pularity like Mr. Longfellow’s, unaccom- 
panied by commanding intellectual supe- 
riority, is usually an unfavourable ptom 
of the mental qualities of the object of it. It 
too often denotes either that he stands on the 
low level of the majority, or that he is conde- 
scending to the part of a charlatan. But Mr. 
labo is a scholar and an artist whose 
muse has never stooped to serve any tempo- 
rary purpose. He is popular by virtue of his 
merits, not his faults—through his melody, 
his completeness, his beautiful lucidity of 
speech—above all, by the universal interest of 
his themes, and the harmony of his spirit 
with all the best tendencies of his age. What- 
ever is best in, and most essentially charac- 
teristic of, contemporary thought, finds an 
echo in his strains—its love of peace and of 
knowledge, its culture of the domestic affec- 
tions, its tolerance, philanthropy, and as- 
piration. If, compared with the great spirits 
of the last generation, his place in the poeti- 
cal hierarchy must be pronounced somewhat 
humble, it is at least one of great usefulness. 
It is not the province of education to endow 
men with imaginative sympathy, though she 
can do much to-remove the obstacles which 
may have hindered its development. But she 
may, and does refine their feelings and ex- 
tend their capacities for enjoyment; and, 
through her recent wide dissemination, mul- 
titudes have attained the point at which a 
simple style of poetry is relished as an intel- 
lectual pleasure. Mr. Longfellow is the 
chosen laureate of this description of readers, 
and we do not anticipate that any successor 
will be more widely or honourably useful. 
No one, probably, is more fully aware than 
he himself how far his popularity would be 
in excess of his deserts were that achieved 
by a Browning or even a Tennyson to be 
made the standard of comparison. No one, 
we should imagine, looks forward with more 
certainty and composure to the disappearance 
of the greater part of it, as new modes of 
thought and phases of feeling emerge with 
new erations, and the ideals of the read- 
ing classes undergo modifications which new 
batds must ale be called into being to 
satisfy. Yet the elements of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s fame are not wholly temporary, and 
we think it more than probable that, as he 
declines in reputation with the public, he 
will rise with the critics. First-rate success 
without first-rate ability is by no means a 
passport to favour with the higher critical 
tribunals. It constitutes a prima facie sus- 





picion of Tupperism, the more formidable in | 


proportion to the critic’s aversion to medio- 
cerity and charlatanism. 
easy to explain Mr. Longfellow’s popularity 
by accidental and temporary causes, that, 
after more than twenty years of a brilliant 


career, his genuine poetical feeling and artistic | 


skill have yet to wait for adequate recogni- 
tion. 

Mr. Longfellow’s volumes are character- 
ized by a uniformity of merit which renders 
it difficult to justify a preference for any one 
in particular. The present neither transcends 
nor sinks below the average standard of its 
predecessors. The machinery is rather hack- 
neyed, and it is difficult suppose that 
travellers at a wayside inn would employ 
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It has appeared so | 








their leisure in narrating stories so widely 


known as Boccaccio’s Falcon and the legend |. 
of King Robert of Sicily. All the tales, | 
however, are effectively and smoothly told; | 


and in the ‘‘ Faleon” Mr. Longfellow has de- 
cidedly su the three English poets who 
had previously attempted the subject. 
thestories, however, welike the ‘‘ Birds of Kil- 
lingworth” best. The subject,—a wholesale 


destruction of small birds,—is one justadapted } 
to call forth those liberal and humane senti- | 


ments which Mr. Longfellow knows how to 
convey with such heartfelt and graceful ex- 
= The style reminds us forcibly of 

ood’s earliest pieces, while it is free from 
their prolixity and strained fancifulness. 
Perhaps, however, the most poetical passage 
in the book is that we are about to quote 
from’ ‘‘ Paul Revere’s Ride.” Mr. Long- 
fellow is great in night-pieces, and can pro- 
duce the most delicious effects from a waning 
moon and sprinkled stars, especially when 
they shine upon a broad sheet of dark water, 
with phantom-like masts huddled among 
mist in the distance. 


Then he said, “ Good night!” and with muffled | 


oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 
Just as the moon rose over the bay, 
Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 
A phantom-ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison-bar, 
And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 
Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 
Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack-door, 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed to the tower of the church, 
Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade,— 

Up the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 
To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town, 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 
Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 
In their night encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 
And seeming to whisper, “ All is well!” 

A moment only he feels the spell 
Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

‘or suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away, 
Where the river widens to meet the bay,— 
A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


The Saga that occupies so large a portion 
of this yolume appears to have met with a 
very moderate share of critical approbation. 
It is, in fact, a very imperfect poem, disfigured 
by many false rhymes and feeble lines, often 
languid when it should have been most in- 
teresting, and with the merest vestige of the 
old Norse flavour clinging to some of its 
cantos. Others, on the contrary, appear to 
us full of spirit and picturesqueness, while it 
is only fair to make large ound for the 
inequalities incident to the execution of a 
long and desultory poem. We quote a piece 
with which an ancient Scald would not have 
quarrelled : 





Tur Wraith or OprIn. 


The guests were loud, the ale was strong, 
' King Olaf feasted late and long ; 
The hoary Scalds together sang ; 
O’erhead the smoky rafters rang. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 
The door swung wide, with creak and din ; 
A blast of cold night-air came in, 
And on the threshold shivering stood 
A one-eyed guest with cloak and hood. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 
The King exclaimed, “O graybeard pale! 
Come warm thee with this cup of ale.” 
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The foaming draught the old man quaffed, 
The noisy guésts looked on and alban 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Foge x 
Then spake the King, “ Be not afraid ; 
Sit here by me.” The guest obeyed, 
And, seated at the table, told 
Tales of the sea, and Sagas old. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 
And ever, when the tale was o’er, 
The King demanded yet one more ; 
Till Sigurd the Bishop smiling said, 
“Tis late, O King, and time for bed.” 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


The King retired ; the stranger guest 
Followed and entered with the rest ; 
The lights were out, the pages gone, 
But still the garrulous guest spake on. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


As one who from a volume reads, 

He spake of heroes and their deeds, 

Of lands and cities he had seen, 

And stormy gulfs that tossed between. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


Then from his lips in music rolled 
The Havamal of Odin old, 
With sounds mysterious as the roar 
Of billows on a distant shore? 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


“Do we not learn from runes and rhymes 
Made by the gods in elder times, 
And do not still the great Scalds teach 
That silence better is than speech ?” 
Dead rides Sir Morton of Fogelsang. 
Smiling at this, the King replied, 
“Thy lore is by thy tongue belied ; 
For never was I so enthralled 
Either by Saga-man or Scald,” 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 
The Bishop said, “ Late hours we keep! 
Night wanes, O King! ’tis time for sleep!” 
Then slept the King, and when he woke 
The guest was gone, the morning broke. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 
They found the doors securely barred, 
They found the watch-dog in the yard, 
There was no footprint in the grass, 
And none had seen the stranger pass. 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 
King Olaf crossed himself and said : 
* T know that Odin the Great is dead ; 
Sure is the triumph of our Faith, 
The one-eyed stranger was his wraith.” 
Dead rides Sir Morten of Fogelsang. 


The few minor poems are in every way 
worthy of their author. The following is 
especially so, and most characteristic of him 
in its expression of mild, considerate forti- 
tude, and preference of passive to active 
heroism :— 

THe CUMBERLAND. 


At anchor in Hampton Roads we lay, 
On board of the Cumberland, sloop-of-war ; 
And at times from the fortress across the bay 
The alarum of drums swept past, 
Or a bugle blast 
From the camp on the shore. 
Then far away to the south uprose 
A little feather of snow-white smoke, 
And we knew that the iron ship of our foes 
Was steadily steering its course 
To try the force 
Of our ribs of oak. 


Down upon us heavily runs, 

Silent and sullen, the floating fort ; 

Then comes a puff of smoke from her guns, 
And leaps the terrible death, 

With fiery breath, 
From each open port. 
We are not idle, but send her straight 
Defianee back in a full broadside ! 

As hail rebounds from a roof of slate, 
Rebounds our heavier hail 
From each iron scale 

Of the monster’s hide. 

“ Strike your flag!” the rebel cries, 

In his arrogant old plantation strain. 

“ Never!” our gallant Morris replies ; 
“It is better to sink than to yield 
And the whole air pealed 

With the cheers of our men. 
Then, like a kraken huge and black, 
She crushed our ribs in her iron grasp ! 

Down went the Cumberland all a wrack, 
With a sudden shudder of death, 
And the cannon’s breath 

For her dying gasp. 


“a: Saleem ~ 
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—— 
Next morn, as the sun rose over the bay, 
Still floated our flag at the mainmast-head. 
Lord, how beautiful was thy day! 
Every waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer, 
Or a dirge for the dead. 
Ho! brave hearts that went down in the seas! 
Ye are at peace in the troubled stream, 
Ho! brave land! with hearts like these, 
Thy flag, that is rent in twain, 
Shall be one again, 
And without a seam! 


A writer’s reputation is seldom benefited 
by publication in his eighty-ninth year. We 
fear that Mr. Landor’s volume will prove no 
exception to this rule, while at the same 
time it is gratifying to perceive that the in- 
feriority of these pieces affords no evidence of 
diminished faculty, since they are merely a 
collection of scraps written at various periods, 
—such occasional verses as a man of ability 
may amuse himself with without discredit, but 
totally ony preservation beyond the 

assing hour. e antique character of Mr. 
ndor’s genius hasalways rendered him more 
studious of the form than of the substance of 
his writings, and his ambition has often been 
satisfied with the terse enunciation of common- 
places. One poem alone, happily of con- 
siderable length, evinces his merit as a 
sculptor in more durable materials. It is a 
Greek idyl, descriptive of an imaginary visit 
of Homer to Ithaca after the death of Ulysses. 
We give a specimen, which, as is inevitable 
in the case of so compact and nervous a 
writer, suffers considerably by separation 
from its context :— 
AGATHA. 
O! look up yonder! 

Why dost thou smile? everything makes thee 

smile 

At silly Agatha, but why just now? 


Homer, 
What was the sight ? 
AGATHA. 


O inconsiderate ! 
O worse than inconsiderate! cruel! cruel! 


Homer. 
Tell me, what was it? I can see thro’ speech. 
AGATHA. 


A tawny bird above ; he prowls for hours, 
Sailing on wilful wings that never flag 

Until they drop headlong to seize the prey. 
The hinds shout after him and make him soar 
Eastward : our little birds are safe from kites 


And idler boys. 
"Tis said (can it be true ?) 
In other parts men catch the nightingale 


To make it food. 
HoMER. 


9 Nay, nen eat men, 


AGATHA. 


Ye Gods! 
But men hurt one another, nightingales 
Console the weary with unwearied song, 
Until soft slumber on the couch descends. 
The king my master and Penelope 
Forbade the slaughter or captivity 
Of the poor innocents who trusted them, 
Nor robbed jum even of the tiniest grain. 


Homer. 


Generous and tender is thy master’s heart— 
Warm as the summer, open as the sky. 


AGATHA. 


How true! how I do love thee for these words! 
Stranger, didst thou not hear him wail aloud, 
Groan after n, broken, but ill supprest, 
When thou recitedst in that plaintive tone 
How Anticleia met her son again 
Amid the shades below ? 
Thou shouldst have stopt 

Before that tale was told by thee ; that one 
At least was true, if none were true before. 
Tn vain, O how in vain, I smote my breast 
To keep more quiet what would beat within ; 
Never were words so sweet, so sad, as those. 
I sobb’d apart, I could not check my tears : 
Laertes too, though stronger, could not his, 

glistened in their channels and would run, 
Nor could he stop them with both hands: he 

heard 

My sobs, and called me little fool for them ; 
Then did he catch and hold me to his bosom, 
And bid me never do the like again, 


-of passion in which George 





HoMER. 
The rains in their due season will descend, 
And so will tears ; they sink into the heart 
To soften, not to hurt it. 
Here, indeed, we recognise the dignified 
pathos and tranquil beauty characteristic of 
the best of the ‘‘ Hellenics.” 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


John Marchmont’s Legacy. By M. E. Braddon. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 


* JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY” is 
almost as great an improvement on 
** Aurora Floyd” as that novel was on ‘‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.’ It is curious, as a mere 
literary study, to watch how, in each suc- 
ceeding work, Miss Braddon shakes her- 
self more and more clear of the crudeness 
and exaggeration which marred the beauty 
of her earlier writings, and how, without 
losing power, she is acquiring correctness and 
delicacy of touch. o honest critic—who 
did not consider that he had said all that was 
to be said on the subject when he had de- 
scribed ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret” as a sensa- 
tion-novel—could fail, after perusing that 
remarkable work, to see that the writer had 
true creative genius. The doubt, which even 
Miss Braddon’s admirers could not disguise 
from themselves, was whether that genius of 
her’s was accompanied by sufficient power of 
painstaking labour to produce works of high 
artistic merit. There are painters every now 
and then who never dash off a sketch without 
showing the connoisseur that there is some- 
thing in them, and who yet never paint a 
picture that in itself is worth possessing. It 
was possible that Miss Braddon might be 
in literature what these artists are in 
painting. Those, however, who entertained 
such fears have been a bly disappointed. 
Miss Braddon has already taken a high rank 
among living English novelists; and, if her 
future works show as marked an improve- 
ment as the one before us, she will rise to a 
much higher position than that she yet occu- 
ies. Any comparison between her and 
eorge Ehot is unfair to both writers. 
The authoress of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret” 
will never, we think, possess the exquisite 
power of word-painting and the subtle de- 
lineation of character evinced in the ‘ Mill 
on the Floss” and even in ‘‘ Romola.”” But, 
on the other hand, she has that one element 
Eliot spems 
somehow to be deficient. And for the a 
session of this quality we could forgive Miss 
Braddon far greater sins against taste and 
art than she has ever committed. The whole 
of our modern literature has grown so emi- 
nently proper and respectable that we wel- 
come any one who has the courage to describe 
men and women as they are, not as they 
would be if there was no such thing as pas- 
sion in the world. Since the death of Currer 
Bell we have had no writer, till Miss Brad- 
don came, who dared to paint a heroine of 
flesh and blood. Lady Audley, Aurora 
Floyd, and Olivia Arundel are, each in their 
way, creations of real genius, standing apart 
from the common run of novel-heroines ; 
and the last of these three has this advantage 
over her sisters that she owes much less of 
the interest she commands to the accidental 
circumstances of her life. The artistic in- 
terest of the story centres round her, and yet 
her part in the actual plot is comparatively 
unimportant. 

The story of Marchmont Towers is too com- 
plicated to repeat, and we should be sorry to 
deprive any of our readers of the interest they 
will find in following out its vicissitudes. 
As a work of art, its interest lies chiefly in the 
description of Olivia Arundel’s character. 
This is how we first hear of her :— 

It was a fearfully monotonous, narrow, and 
uneventful life which Olivia Arundel led at Swamp- 
ington Rectory. At three-and-twenty years of age 
she could have written her history upon a few 


pages. The world outside that dull Lincolnshire 
town might be shaken by convulsions, and made 
irrecognisable by repeated change; but all those 
outer changes and revolutions made themselves but 
little felt in the quiet grass-grown streets, and the 
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flat surrounding swamps, within whose narrow 
boundary Olivia Arundel had lived from infancy 
to womanhood, performing and repeating the same 
duties from day to day, with no other progress to 
mark the lapse of her existence than the slow alter- 
nation of the seasons, and the dark hollow circles 
which had lately deepened beneath her grey eyes, 
and the depressed lines about the corners of her 
firm lower-lip. . . . How shall I anatomise this 
woman, who, gifted with no womanly tenderness of 
nature, unendowed with that pitiful and unreason- 
ing affection which makes womanhood beautiful, 
yet tried and tried unceasingly to do her duty, and 
to be good, clinging, in the very blindness of her 
soul, to the rigid formulas of her faith, but unable to 
seize upon itsspirit? Some latent comprehension 
of the want in her nature made her only the more 
scrupulous in theperformanceof those duties which 
she had meted out for herself. The holy sentences 
she had heard, Sunday after Sunday, feebly read by 
her father haunted her perpetually, and would not 
be put away from her. The tenderness in every 
word of those familiar gospels was a reproach to the 
want of tenderness in her own heart. She could 
be good to her father’s parishioners, and she could 
make sacrifices for them; but she could not love 
them, any more than they could love her. 


The daughter of a needy rector, who, 
somehow or other, had muddled away his 
property, Olivia, at the outset of the story, 
is known as the most zealous and untiring of 
clergymen’s daughters. Her service had 
been one of duty, not of love. In the 
middle of the ‘‘ fearfully monotonous, nar- 
row, and uneventful life’ she is forced to 
lead, her cousin, Edward Arundel, the gay, 
joyous, brave, light-hearted soldier, appears 
like a sudden sunbeam. Olivia, two years 
older in age, and twenty years older in heart, 
falls in love with the lad, who has never looked 
upon her as anything but a sister. There is 
no attempt made to disguise this passion 
under the form of sentiment. Olivia loved 
Edward Arundel because he was handsome, 
and bright, and young. Her love is un- 
doubtedly notone which a well-bred, decorous 
young lady ought to feel, and yet there is 
about it a lifelike reality which is absolutely 
painful. Olivia finds herself rejected, with- 
out the man she loves even fancying that 
he has won her heart ; and the world becomes 
drearier to her than ever. Edward Arundel 
goes out to India, and, by the course of 
events we must leave the reader to gather 
for himself, Olivia becomes the stepmother 
of the orphan Mary Marchmont, to whom 
Edward—unknown to her—is engaged. To 
do her justice, before she marries John 
Marchmont she believes that she has stifled 
her former passion ; and in her own cold way 
she makes a good wife to the man who has 
avowedly married her as a protectress for 
his daughter after his death. After her own 
fashion, too, Olivia does her duty as step- 
mother, till at last her husband dies. 

So far this woman had fulfilled the task which 
she had taken upon herself; she had been true and 
loyal to the vow she had made before God’s altar 
in the church of vt a ons ar And now she was 
free. No, not quite ; for she had a heavy 
burden yet upon her hands—the solemn charge of 
her stepdaughter during the girl’s minority. But 
as 7 marriage-vows and marriage ties she 
was free. She was free to love Edward Arundel 
again. The thought came upon her with a rush 
and an impetus, wild and strong as the sudden 
uprising of a whirlwind, or the loosing of a moun- 
tain-torrent that had long been bound. She was a 
wife no longer. It was no longer a sin to think of 
the bright-haired soldier, fighting far ag: She 
was free. When Edward returned to England 
by-and-by, he would find her free once more; a 
young widow—young, handsome, and rich enough 
to be no bad prize for a younger son. He would 
come back and find her thus; and then—and 
then—! She flung one of her clenched hands up 
into the air, and struck it on her forehead in a 
sudden paroxysm of rage. What then? Would 
he love her any better then than he had loved her 
two years ago? No; he would treat her with the 
same cruel indifference, the same common-place 
cousinly friendliness, with which he had mocked 
and tortured her before. Oh,shame! Oh, mi ! 
Was there no pride in women that there could be 
one among them fallen so low as her—ready to 
grovel at the feet of a fair-haired ty to cry 
aloud, “ Love me, love me! or be pitiful, and strike 
me dead !”’ 
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Edward Arundel comes back, and then 
Olivia finds that he is in love with her ward 
and stepdaughter. Her former indifference is 
changed to hate, and she treats the poor 
child so ill that at last Mary Marchmont 
runs away from home. Edward follows and 
marries her, in order to protect her from fur- 
ther cruelty. An accident, however, sepa- 
rates the young couple before the marriage 
has been made public. Each believes that the 
other is dead; and Mary falls back, broken- 
hearted, into the hands of her stepmother. 
Urged on by an unscrupulous scoundrel, who 
is the heir to the Marchmont property after 
Mary’s death, Olivia is induced by her wild 
passion to join in a plot for putting Mary 
out of the way. Edward Arundel is led to 
suppose that his wife has committed suicide, 
and is about to form a second marriage, when 
Olivia, actuated by jealousy of his new love, 
reveals to him the existence of the wife he 
fancied dead. 


It was only when another and a fiercer jealousy 
was awakened in this woman’s breast that she 
arose all at once, strong, resolute, and undaunted, 
to do the work she had so miserably deferred. 
As one poison is said to neutralize the evil power 
of another, so Olivia Marchmont’s jealousy of 
Belinda seemed to blot out and extinguish her 
hatred of Mary. Better anything than that Edward 
Arundel should have a new, and perhaps a fairer, 
bride. The jealous woman had always looked 
upon Mary Marchmont as a despicable rival. 
Better that Edward should be tied to this girl, 
than that he should rejoice in the smiles of a 
lovelier woman, worthier of his affection. This 
was the feeling paramount in Olivia’s breast, 
although she was herself half unconscious how 
entirely this was the motive power which had 
given her new strength and resolution. She tried 
to think that it was the awakening of her con- 
science that had made her strong enough to do 
this one good work ; but in the semi-darkness of 
her own mind there was still a feeble glimmer of 
the light of truth, and it was this that had 
prompted her to cry out on her knees before the 
altar in Hillingsworth church, and declare the 
sinfulness of her nature. 


And yet the moral hideousness of such 
a passion is half redeemed by a doubt which 
pervades the whole story. ‘There is no ques- 
tion that Olivia at the end is mad; but whether 
love caused her madness, or madness caused 
her love, is a problem that the reader is left 
to solve for himself according to his fancy. 
It is thus that, in her last outburst of pas- 
sionate repentance and remorse and jealousy, 
Olivia speaks of herself :— 

“ T will speak,” she said ; ‘I wild speak, Edward 
Arundel. I hope and believe that I have not long 
to live, and that all my shame and misery, my 
obstinate wickedness, my guilty passion, will come 
to an end, like a long feverish dream. O God, 
have mercy on my wollen, and make it brighter 
than this dreadful sleep! I loved you, Edward 
Arundel. Ah! you start. Thank God at least 
for that. I kept my secret well. You don’t know 
what that word ‘love’ means, do you? You 
think you love that childish girl yonder, perhaps ; 
but I can tell you that you don’t know what love 
is. J know what it is. Ihave loved. For ten 
years,—for ten long, dreary, desolate, miserable 
years, fifty-two weeks in every year, fifty-two 
Sundays, with long idle hours between the two 
church services,—I have loved you, Edward. 
Shall I tell you what it is tolove? It is to suffer, 
to hate, yes, to hate even the object of your love, 
when that love is hopeless; to hate him for the 
very attributes that have made you love him; to 
grudge the gifts and graces that have made him 
dear. It is to hate every creature on whom his 
eyes look with greater tenderness than they look 
on you; to watch one face until its familiar lines 
become a perpetual torment to you, and you can- 
not sleep because of its eternal presence staring at 
you in all your dreams. It is to be like some 
wretched drunkard, who loathes the fiery spirit 
that is destroymg him, body and soul, and yet 
goes on madiy drinking till he dies. Love! 
How many people upon this great earth know the 
real meaning of that hideous word. I have learnt 
it until my soul loathes the lesson. They will 
tell you that I am mad, Edward, and they will 
tell you something near the truth; but not quite 
the truth. My madness has been my love. From 
long ago, when you were little more than a boy— 

ou remember, don’t you, the long days at the 
Rectory? Iremember every word you ever spoke to 


me, every sentiment you ever expressed, every look 
of your changing face—you were the first bright 
thing that came across my barren life ; and 1 loved 
you. I married John Marchmont—why, do you 
think ?—because I wanted to make a barrier be- 
tween you and me. I wanted to make my love 
for you impossible by making tt a sin. So long 
as my husband lived, I shut your image out of 
my mind, as I would have shut out the Prince of 
Darkness, if he had come to me in a palpable 
shape. But since then—oh, I hope I have been 
mad since then ; I hope that God may forgive my 
sins because I have been mad!” 


And this is the last that we are told of Miss 
Braddon’s strange, weird heroine :— 


Olivia Marchmont still lived with her father 
at Swampington, and day by day she went the 
same round from cottage to cottage, visiting the 
sick ; teaching little children, or sometimes rough- 
bearded men, to read and write and cipher; read- 
ing to old decrepid pensioners ; listening to long 
histories of sickness and trial, and exhibiting an 
unwearying patience that was akin to sublimity. 
Passion had burnt itself out in this woman’s 
breast, and there was nothing in her mind now 
but remorse, and the desire to perform a long 
penance, by reason of which she might in the end 
be forgiven. 


We have dwelt upon this single character in 
‘* John Marchmont’s Legacy,”’ because, per- 
haps, taken singly, it is the most striking and 
original; but it stands by no means alone. 
Edward Arundel, the gallant, fearless, not 
over-clever soldier, who is everything that a 
soldier ought to be, and nothing more; Ma 
Marchmont, the timid, helpless child, who 
only knows how to love; and Lavinia Weston, 
altogether selfish and unscrupulous, and yet 
with no superfluous love of villainy,—are all 
characters sketched with singular power and 
force. There is, too, an ingenuity about the 
plot which reminds us often of Wilkie Col- 
lins’s marvellous power of construction ; and 
even the practised novel-reader is left in 
doubt, till the end is full in view, as to what 
the final termination of the story is to be 
after all. 

Having said so much, Miss Braddon will, 


conceive to be the chief error, in point of 
art, of *‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy.” Weare 
quite willing to admit that there may be such 
villains in the world as Paul Marchmont ; 
and we have no doubt that a man may be 
kind in the ordinary relations of life, and 
yet be an utter scoundrel under the force of 
extraordinary temptation. The defect we 
haveto complain of is, that we donot learn how 
Paul became what he was. There are touches 
about his character which Balzac might have 
given; as, for instance, when on the eve of 
suicide he finds a strange pleasure in destroy- 
ing the works of art he has collected, lest 
they should fall into the hands of the rightful 
owners. but still, taken as a whole, the 
character is incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
Moreover, a man of his stamp would never 
have had the courage to burn himself alive. 
The death of Sardanapalus is one whose 
execution requires a remnant of nobleness 
which Paul Marchmont could not have pos- 
sessed, being what he is described to have 
been. This, however, is after all a minor 
flaw. ‘‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy” is far 
the ablest work that Miss Braddon has 
written, and contains the promise of higher 
excellence in the future. E. D. 





MEN DELSSOHN’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letters of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, from 


1833 to 1847. Translated by Lady Wallace. 
(Longman & Co.) 


HESE Letters were noticed by us so fully 

upon the appearance of the original as to 
leave no room for any detailed critique of the 
translation. We shall accordingly be satisfied 
with selecting some of the passages more espe- 
cially characteristic of Mendelssohn as a man, 
an artist, and a correspondent. It is super- 
fluous to repeat our commendation of a book 
that cannot be too widely read. The trans- 
lation is accurate, but formal, and but an 














inadequate representative of the buoyancy 
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perhaps, pardon us if we point out what we. 


and esprit that render the original so charm- 
ing :— 

Reformation versus Revolution.—Reformation, 
or reforming, and revolution, ete. Reformation is 
that which I desire to see in all things, in life and in 
art, in politics and in street pavement, and Heaven 
knows in what else besides. Reformation is entirely 
negative against abuses, and only removes what 
obstructs the path ; but a revolution, by means of 
which all that was formerly good (and really good) 
is no longer to continue, is to me the most intoler- 
able of all things, and is, in fact, only a fashion. 
Therefore, I would not for a moment listen to 
Fanny, when she said that Lafont’s playing could 
inspire no further interest since the revolution 
effected by Paganini ; for, if his playing ever had the 
power to interest me, it would still do so, even if 
in the meantime [ had heard the Angel Gabriel on 
the violin. It is just this, however, that those 
Frenchmen I alluded to can form no conception 
of; that what is good, however old, remains always 
new, even although the present must differ from 
the past, because it emanates from other and dis- 
similar men. Jnwardly they are only ordinary 
men like the former, and have only outwardly 
learned that something new must come ; so they 
strive to accomplish this, and, if they are even 
moderately applauded or flattered, they instantly 
declare that they have effected a révolution du goat. 
This is why I behave so badly when they do me the 
honour (as you call it) to rank me among the 
leaders of this movement, when I well know that, 
for thorough self-cultivation, the whole of a man’s 
life is required (and often does not suffice); and 
also because no Frenchman, and no newspaper, 
knows or ever can know what the future is to give 
or to bring ; and, in order to guide the movements 
of others, we must first be in motion ourselves, 
while such reflections cause us to look back on the 
past, not forward. Progress is made by work alone, 
and not by talking, which those people do not 
believe. But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t suppose that 
I wish to disown either reformation or progress, for 
I hope one day myself to effect a reform in music ; 
and this, as you may see, is because I am simply a 
musician, and I wish to be nothing more. 


Musical Jealousies.—On the oceasion of Clara 
Novello’s concert, a vast amount of rivalry and 
bad artistic feeling was brought to the light 
of day, which I neither wish to exist by da 
nor by night, nor indeed in the world at all 
In fact, when really good musicians conde- 
scend to depreciate each other, and to be 
malicious, and to sting in secret, I would sooner 
renounce music altogether, or rather, I should say, 
musicians ; it is such petty, tinkering work, and yet 
it seems to be the fashion! formerly, I thought, it 
was so only with bunglers, but I see it is the same 
with all. A straightforward character alone is a 
protection against such an example, and a straight- 
forward fellow who despises it. Yet this serves 
to endear goodness to us still more, and we rejoice 
doubly in the contrasts, and in good art, and in 
good artists, and in letters from you; and thus 
the world is by no means so bad after all. 


A Pic-nic.—The most delightful thing I ever 
saw in society was a féte in the forest here; I 
really must tell you all about it, because it was 
unique of its kind. Within a quarter of an hour’s 
drive from the road, deep in the forest, where 
lofty spreading beech-trees stand in solitary 
grandeur, forming an impenetrable canopy above, 
and where all around nothing was to be seen but 
green foliage, glistening through innumerable 
clumps of trees—this was the locality. We made 
our way through the thick underwood, by a narrow 
footpath, to the spot, where, on arriving, a num- 
ber of white figures were visible in the distance, 
under a group of trees, encircled with massive 
garlands of flowers, which formed the concert- 
room. How lovely the voices sounded, and how 
brilliantly the soprano tones vibrated in the air ; 
what charm and melting sweetness pervaded every 
strain! All was so still and retired, and yet so 
bright! I had formed no conception of such an 
effect. The choir consisted of about twenty good 
voices ; during the previous rehearsal in a room, 
there had been some deficiencies and want of 
steadiness. Towards evening, however, when they 
stood under the trees, and, uplifting their voices, 
gave my first song, “ Ihr Véglein in den Zweigen 
schwank,” it was so enchanting in the silence of 





the woods, that it almost brought tears to my 
eyes. It sounded like genuine poetry. The scene, 
too, was so beautiful ; all the pretty female figures 
in white, and Herr B standing in the 
centre, beating time in his shirt sleeves, aud the 
audience seated on camp stools or hampers, or 
lying on the moss. through the whole 
book, and then three new songs which I had com. 
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posed for the occasion. The third (“ Lerchen- 
gesang ”) was rather exultingly shouted than sung, 
and repeated three times, while in the interim 
strawberries, cherries, and oranges were served on 
the most delicate china, and quantities of ice, and 
wine, and raspberry syrup carried round. People 
were emerging in eyery direction out of the 
thicket attracted from a distance by the sound 
of the music, and they stretched themselves 
on the ground and listened. As it grew dark, 
great lanterns and torches were set up in 
the middle of the choir, and they sang songs 
by Schelble and Hiller, and Schnyder, and 
Weber. Presently a large table, profusely deco- 
rated with flowers and brilliantly lighted, was 
brought forward, on which was an excellent sup- 
per, with all sorts of good dishes and wines: and 
it was most quiet withal and lonely in the wood, 
the nearest house being at the distance of at least 
an hour, and the gigantic trunks of the trees look- 
ing ve moment more dark and stern, and 
the people under their branches more noisy and 
jovial. After supper, they began again with the 
first song, and sang through the whole six, and 
then the three new ones, and the “ Lerchenge- 
sang” once more three times over. At length it 
was time to go; in the thicket we met the waggon 
in which all the china and plate was to be taken 
back to the town ; it could not stir from the spot, 
nor could we either, but we contrived to get on 
at last, and arrived about midnight at our homes 
in Frankfort. | 

Mendelssohn's “ Antigone.’—There was a great 
deal of talking about it, but no one would begin ; 
they wished to put it off till next autumn, but 
as the noble style of the piece fascinated me so 
much, I got hold of old Tieck, and said “‘ Now or 
never!” and he was amiable, and said “ Now!” 
and so f composed music for it to my heart's con- 
tent ; we have two rehearsals of it daily, and the 
choruses are executed with such precision that it is 
a real delight to listen to them. All in Berlin of 
course think that we are very sly, and that I com- 
poied the choruses to become a court favourite, or 
a court musicus, or a court fool ; while at the begin- 
ning I thought, on the contrary, that I would not 
mix myself up with the affair; but the piece itself, 
with its extraordinary beauty and grandeur, drove 
everything else out of my head, and only inspired me 
withthe wish to see it performed as soon as possible, 
The subject in .itself was glorious, and I worked 
at it with heartfelt pleasure. It seems to me 
very remarkable that there is so much in art quite 
unchangeable. The parts of all these choruses are 
to this day so genuinely musical, and yet so dif- 
ferent from each other, that no man could wish 
anything finer for his composition. If it were 
not so difficult here to come to any kind of judg- 
ment about a work! There are only shameless 
flatterers, or equally shameless critics to be met 
with, and there is nothing to be done with either, 
for both from the very first deprive us of all 
pleasure. As he I have had only to do with 
admiration. After this performance the learned 
will, no doubt, come forward and reveal to me 
how I should and must have composed had I 
been a Berliner. 








THE ICE-MAIDEN, AND OTHER 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The Ice-Maiden. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
(Bentley.) 

Busy Hands and Patient Hearts; or, the Blind 
Boy of Dresden and his Friends, Translated 
from the German of Gustay Nieritz. (Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder.) 

Fireside Chats with the Youngsters. By Old 
Merry, author of “A Chat with the Boys on 
New Year's Eve.” (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder.) 

‘* QATD the parlour cat to the kitchen cat, 

‘How frightfully foolish mankind 
are,’ ’’—that is to say, the ion of them 
who will not read and will not like this 
ney novelette that the Danish story-teller 

made out of a trip to Switzerland and a 


could not rest idle in the tale-writer’s brain ; 
and in his own way—for who else would 
have put in the cats and the Ice-maiden ? 
—he has worked out the of the 


from his babyhood, and turned 
the chi of the crevasse into a maiden of | 








the mountain heights longing for his warm 
human heart, that she might possess it 
and make it death-cold as her own. For, 
though Rudy’s mother had gone to her ice- 
ve unable to resist, her baby-boy had 
mn saved; and he, taught by the cat and 
the goats and the good dog Ajola, to climb 
and to leap, lived fearless among the hills, 
till he was the best chamois-hunter and shot 
in the Canton Valais. And, of course, the 
girls dreamt of him, and once he kissed 
Annette, the schoolmaster’s daughter, in the 
dance. 
Take care of him,” said an old hunter; “he 
has kissed Annette. He has begun with A, and 
he will kiss through the whole alphabet.” 


But no, a ‘‘ Miller’s Daughter” has Rudy’s 
heart all safe. Babette, with her dark bright 
eyes, in the Mill at Bex, has looked at him, 
and without a word he is hers for life and 
death: so he thinks. But another maiden 
has long wanted him—which is to win him ? 
She dwelt ; 


In the pprcter-epolten~-te the cold underground 
ice-world, where the souls of the condemned are 
imprisoned until: Doom’s day, as the Swiss 
peasants assert. 

Not unlike a rushing stream, frozen and pressed 
into blocks of green crystal, lies the glacier, one 
great mass of ice balanced upon another; in the 
depths beneath tears along the accumulating stream 
of melted ice and snow; deep hollows, immense 
crevasses, yawn within it. A wondrous palace of 
crystal it is, and in it dwells the Ice-maiden—the 
queen of the glaciers. She, the slayer, the crusher, 
is half the mighty ruler of the rivers, half a child 
of the air: therefore she is able to soar to the 
highest haunts of the chamois, to the loftiest peaks 
of the snow-covered hills, where the boldest moun- 
taineer has to cut footsteps for himself in the ice ; 
she sails on the slightest sprig of the pine-tree 
over the raging torrents below, and bene lightly 
from one mass of ice to another, with her long 
snow-white hair fluttering about her, and her 
bluish-green robe shining like the water in the 
deep Swiss lakes. 

“To crush—to hold fast—such power is mine!” 
she cries ; “yet a beautiful boy was snatched from 
me—a boy whom I had kissed, but not kissed to 
death. He is again among mankind; he tends 
the goats upon the mountain heights ; he is always 
climbing higher and higher still, away, away from 
other human beings, but not from me! He is 
mine—I wait for him!” 

But Rudy himself waits for Babette—that is, 
he goes to Interlaken after her when he finds 
she is not at Bex, ‘‘for,” says he, ‘‘ our Lord 


‘bestows nuts upon us, but he does not crack 


them for us.” So Rudy cracks his nut by 
winning the best prizes, and getting praise 
from Babette’s rich father, listening to the 
tongue in the damsel’s pretty little mouth, 
and saying that nothing can be more beauti- 
ful than her own it | face. Then he goes 
to the mill, and the cats know what is going 
on, though the miller does not; for, says the 
parlour cat, 

Rudy and Babette have been all the evening 
treading on each other’s toes under the table ; 
they trod on me twice, but I didn’t mew, for that 
would have aroused suspicion. 


When, however, the poor Rudy does pro- 
pose for Babette’s hand, the wrath of ‘‘ ye 
proude Mellere’”’ breaks out, and he orders 
the hunter out of his house, but agrees at 
last to give up Babette if Rudy will bring 
him an eaglet out of an inaccessible nest, 
which, if he tries to get, Rudy must break 
his neck. However, Rudy doesn’t break his 
neck, but captures the eaglet, and gets his 
own dove in return. Then on the love- 
making, till even the well-bred parlour cat 


is obli to exclaim, *“‘ How these two do 
sit and hang over each other! I am sick of 
all this stuff.” At length they have to visit 


Babette’s English godmother at Montreux ; 
and her dreadful nephew, with large red 
whiskers, dressed all in white, finds Babette 
“‘perfect,” talks to her all day so fluently, and 
gives her Byron’s Poems. Moreover, he 
climbs up an old linden-tree, and looks in at 
Babette’s window ; and Rudy finds him at 
it. Jealousy comes, and the lover goes up 
paw mountains, es - Ice-maiden’s wine, 

gives up to trothal rng—flings 
ib debe ithds sglabhen,: Riat-deye:the Bb: laste, 
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while Babette weeps; then they kiss, Rudy 
is lectured, and the wedding-day fixed. The 
evening before it they row across to Chillon 
isle, and there in the sunset talk of their 
bliss, 

*T am so happy,” she whispered. 

“Earth can bestow no more on me!” repeated 
Rudy. 
The boat is seen drifting away. Rudy plunges 
in after it, dives for his ring, which he sees 
through the stream, and 


The Ice-maiden sat on the clear transparent 
ground ; she raised herself up towards Rudy, and 
kissed his feet, and there passed throughout his 
limbs a death-like chill, an electric shock—ice and 
fire: it was impossible to distinguish one from the 
other in the quick touch, 

“Mine! mine!” sounded around him and 
within him. “I kissed thee when thou wert 
little—kissed thee on thy mouth! Now I kiss 
thee on thy feet ; now thou art wholly mine!” 

And he disappeared in the clear blue water. 

“Thou art mine! thou art mine!” ... Happy 
to pass from love to love, from earth to heaven ! 
. » » » Do you call this a sad story ? 


No, not even for poor Babette, for she knows 
that God is good. 

There is a rosy tint upon the mountain’s snow— 
there is a rosy tint in every heart, which admits 
the thought, “God ordains what is best for us!” 
But it is not vouchsafed to us all so fully to feel 
this as it was to Babette in her dream. 


A beautiful story, beautifully told, it is; 
and yet not better in its way than the next 
book in our heading, ‘‘ Busy Hands and 
Patient Hearts,” is in its way. We do not 
know Gustav Nieritz’s name as that of a cele- 
brated story-teller, but this ‘‘ Busy Hands” 
we shall not soon forget. The darling bright 
little Magda, the support of her rheumatic 
old mother and blind brother, is as pretty 
and helpful a Christmas picture as we 
ever set eyes on; while good Master 
Tanzer’s and Mr. Gloaming’s kindness to the 
poor afflicted ones will lead old and young at 
Christmas time to think whose hearts and lot 
they can make blither and lighter ere the 
New Year is rungin. We will not tell the 
story of the book, but beg our readers who 
have children to buy it and read it to them 
themselves. 

After the Dane and German—Andersen’s 
beautiful fancies, and Nieritz’s sweet simpli- 
city—comes the KHnglish Old Merry, who 
dares say that, when we read one of his stories, 
we shall say, “Old Merry is a frisky old 
fellow, but it’s time he left off aos dy \’ 
and who professes to be a great friend of 
boys, and to understand the sort of joke that 
will set them off into a laugh, and the sort of 
yarn that will tickle their fancy. But, in 
truth, the man is a horrid old bore, full of 
himself, and what he thinks and does, givi 
lectures which he calls yarns and jokes, an 
thinks funny, but which are dreadfully poor 
and dull. He can no more be compared to 
the foreigners whose books we have noticed 
than a tallow-candle to the sun. We would 
not haye this fussy, egotistical old person, 
patronizing and lecturing everybody, to be 
taken as the type of the true merry-and-wise 
Englishman who should talk to boys and win 
their love. Granted that he does remind 
boys of some besetting faults of theirs, and 
that so, when ne gots a aeaing, Oo may do 
some young people good ; but a chat is a chat, 
and a pleasant thing; and this book we ob- 


ject to having Old Consequential’s proses 


called Old Merry’s ‘‘ Fireside Chats.”’ 








GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENTS. 

The Financial Statements of 1853, 1860-1863. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of 
the Exehequer. (Murray.) 

B* the publication of these speeches Mr. 

Gladstone supplies us at once with the 
most lucid account and the best vindication 
of the financial policy which, notwithstand- 
ing an interregnum, has virtually guided 
the country since 1853. Those who had the 

Te breed of being present when Mr. 
ladstone annually aococen to a crowded 

House of Oommons his budget for the coming 
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year will, perhaps, be surprised, on reading 
them anew, to find how little there is in the 
language or style of these statements of what 
can be termed oratorical display, and how 
much the mere details of facts and figures 
must have owed to the voice, the action, the 
tact, and the enthusiasm of a speaker who 
could keep the attention of the House for 
four or even five hours—a period equal to, we 
are afraid to say how many, average sermons. 
If we had to choose those of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches which best present his highest 
qualities and genius as an orator and debater, 
we would rather have those which were 
spoken impromptu in the heat of debate, in 
answer to attacks, or themselves attacks— 
such as the speech on Italy of last session, 
which, in every oratorical sense, was never 
surpassed in the House of Commons. But we 
may safely say that such speeches would not 
have had a more lasting popularity than 
have so many of the most effective speeches 
of orators of our own as well as of past ages; 
indeed, we doubt if there are any speeches, 
except those of Demosthenes and Cicero of 
ancient times, and of Burke in modern times, 
which are read beyond the generation to 
which they were addressed, if even by them, 
Who now read the speeches of Pitt or Fox, of 
Sheridan, of Erskine, of Peel, Lyndhurst, or 
Brougham ? looking farther back, the only 
orator of whom we ever hear a regret that 
there is no record of his words is Bolingbroke. 

Thespeeches now before us are rather state- 
papers on finance adapted for the easy com- 

rehension of a mixed audience, who haye to 

e instructed as well as persuaded; and the 
art of the orator is mainly confined to 
arrangement of facts and figures, with here 
and there only a vigorous passage to enforce 
a particular doctrine or to bear him through 
an unpopular subject. There is a singular 
absence of anything like platitude or decla- 
mation, and apparent candour and clear- 
ness are more used to conceal a_ diffi- 
culty than temper or passion. The ‘ State- 
ments” begin with that of 18538, the first 
year of Lord Aberdeen’s goyernment—one 
of no ordinary difficulty to the financier, 
for Lord Derby’s government had been 
defeated on Mr. Disraeli’s budget, and the 
income-tax had already legally expired, 
leaving an alarming deficit in the estimates 
for the next year. Nothing daunted by the 
ill-success of his predecessor, Mr. Gladstone, 
with a boldness which has often drawn upon 
him invidious comparison with his great but 
cautious master, Sir Robert Peel, determined 
to carry out yet farther the financial reform 
initiated by Peel in 1842 and 1845. There 
is, perhaps, nothing more worthy of note 
than his argument in this speech in favour 
of renewing the income-tax as a means of 
great customs’ relief, at the same time ex- 
pressing such disapproval of the tax as gave 
greater credit to his promise that it should 
again be only temporary, and deprecating 
any alteration of the tax as impairing its 
efficiency for a great purpose.® . 

The general views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to the income-tax are these : 
that it is an engine of gigantic power for great 
national purposes, but at the same time that there 
are cireumstances attending its operation which 
make it difficult, perhaps impossible, at any rate, 
in our opinion, undesirable, to maintain it as a por- 
tion of the permanent and ordinary finance of 
the county. The public feeling of its inequality 
is a fact most important in itself. The inquisition 
it entails is a most serious disadvantage, and the 
frauds to which it leads are an evil such as it is 
not possible to characterize in terms too strong. 
—P. 46, 

Whatever you do in regard to the income-tax, 
you must be bold, you must be intelligible, you 
must be decisive. You must not palter with it. 
If you do, I have striven at least to point out, as 
well as my feeble powers will permit, the almost 
desecration, I would say, of your high office —cer- 
tainly the gross breach of duty to your country— 
of which you will be guilty in thus putting to 
hazard the most potent and effective among all its 
material resources. I believe it to be of vital 
importance, whether you keep this tax or whe- 
ther you part with it, that you either should kee 
it or should leave it in a state in which it will 
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be fit for service on an emergency; and this it 
will be impossible to do if you break up the 
basis of your income-tax.—P. 47. 

This last gives a fair example of the more 
earnest and persuasive passages in these 
speeches, and will lead us to form an esti- 
mate of the power which Mr. Gladstone has 
exerted in order to force his financial mea- 
sures on often reluctant friends and always 
hostile opponents. We miss the budget- 
speech of the succeeding year—the first year 
of the Crimean war—which was remark- 
able mainly for its vigorous denunciation of 
raising supplies for war by loans. Between 
this year and 1859 Mr, Gladstone was out of 
office, and it was not till the sueceeding year 
that he was able todevelope further the plans 
which had doubtless been conceived in 1833, 
and to carry out to their fullest extremes the 
doctrines of F'ree Trade and Customs’ Reform. 
The interval had not been favourably em- 
ployed for such an experiment. The Crimean 
war had largely added to the national debt, 
and to the permanent military expenses of 
the country; and though a relief, to the ex- 
tent of two millions and a half, was expe- 
rienced by the falling in of annuities, still 
the charges of the country were far greater 
than they had been in 1853—-and the war 
tea-and-sugar duties, as well as the income- 
tax, were by law to expire, leaving a de- 
ficit of £9,400,000. In the face of such a 
deficit, Mr, Gladstone proposed still further 
to lower the receipts of the customs and 
excise by taking off duties upon most of the 
articles still left in the customs’ tariff, and 
by reducing those upon all others in con- 
formity with the French commercial treaty— 
which must be considered a part of the bud- 
get—at the same time by repealing the paper- 
duty. The income-tax was again the 
engine used for their relief. e speech 
introducing these measures is decidedly the 
best worth reading of those before us, and 
financial style. Mr. Gladstone had at once 
is a model of what may be called the 
to defend his policy against attacks from 
the pure Protectionists, and from some ultra 
Free-Traders who objected to a commer- 
cial treaty on principle. 

Sometimes we are told that the treaty is an 
obsolete and antiquated idea; sometimes that it is 
a dangerous innovation. In the view of one class 
it is an abandonment of free trade; there are 
also men of another class holding opinions dia- 
metrically at variance with these, and they are 
gentlemen with whom we shall have much diffi- 
culty in dealing. These are they who find fault 
with it—and that I must say is by far the soundest 
objection, inasmuch as it is ee, founded 
on facts—because it is an abandonment of the 
principle of Protection. This treaty is an aban- 
(lonment of the prineiple of Protection. I am 
not aware of any entangling engagement which it 
contains ; it certainly contains no exclusive privi- 
lege; but it is an abandonment of the prineiple 
of Protection, and a means, I hope tolerably 
complete and efficacious, of sweeping from the 
statute-book the chief among such relics of that 
miscalled system as still remain upon it.—P. 138. 


The budget of the three succeeding years 
may be considered as supplementary only to 
that of 1860, clearing away a few of the 
débris of the old system still left, carrying out 
the repeal of the paper-duties which had been 
objected to by a timid House of Lords ; and 
much of Mr, Gladstone's eloquence was ex- 
pended in inveighing against the spirit of 
expenditure. In the speech of this year we 
find a powerful and lucid exposition of 
the effects upon our financial and commercial 
position of these reforms, and especially of 
the French treaty. It would have been easy 
for Mr. Gladstone to haye heightened the 
effect of this by throwing ridicule upon the 
objectors of 1860, by comparing their pro- 
phecies with the actual results, But, with 
a reticence, which is no doubt the best 
policy in a statesman, he refrained from so 
doing, and has contented himself with a 
statement of facts and of the difficulties 
under which the experiment was made. It 
is sufficient for us to point out that, bold as 
the scheme propounded by Mr. Gladstone 
appeared to be in 1860, and small as was the 
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margin which he proposed to leave between 
income and expenditure, in order to carry 


| out his plans, the result has shown not only 


the good policy, but the almost prophetic 
providence which conceived them. In the 
spring of 1860 no one conld haye expected 
t three such bad years would have fol- 
lowed — years of deficient harvests, of un- 
usual distress in Ireland, of political uneasi- 
ness on the Continent, causing continued 
expenditure on armaments, and, lastly, of 
the almost complete stoppage of our great 
cotton manufactures in the north, The ex- 
periment of 1860 has been subjected to trials 
which no one could haye anticipated. That 
we should have been able to come through 
this concurrence of adverse eyents without 
any sensible loss to our revenue, or fallin 
off of our imports and exports, is almos 
wholly due to the financial policy of 1860 ; 
and seldom indeed can a statesman haye had 
so speedy and complete a vindication to his 
policy as that which has fallen to Mr. Glad- 
stone. G. L. 


NOTICES. 


Adventures of Alfan; or, the Magic Amulet. 
By John Holme Burrow, B.A., author of “ Tales 
for Sundays and Weekdays,” &. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.)—A WELL-TOLD Eastern story for boys, to 
teach them that there is no place like home, and 
that ambition, when cratified, brings so man 
troubles and cares, that boys had better give up all 
grand ideas, be content with their own lot, and go 
on vigorously with their work, Alfan is the son 
of a poor Cairene widow, Zamena; an old wizard, 
whose life he saves, gives him the amulet; and 
uncle Hoosein tells him of the wonders and riches 
of distant lands. He gets ambitious, leaves his 
home, and sails for Aden on his way to India. 
But the ship is wrecked, and he alone saved; he 
gets food from an eagle’s nest, is rescued from 
death by a fisherman, and landed in Persia. The 
lady Zaira takes him into her family as a companion 
for her boy, and then gives him up to be sacrificed 
by the priests in her boy’s ear The multitude 
are assembled, and the high priest steps forward 
to kill Alfan, when the boy seizes the sword, 
kills the patriarch instead, and gallops away. But 
Djur the Alayan pursues him and captures him ; 
then sets him free for the sake of home, and sends 
him to Rodomassan, the City of the Children of the 
Desert. There the citizens dre met to choose a 
successor to their late king, and, liking not his 
two sons, nicknamed “ The Pig” and “ The Tiger,” 
choose the youth Alfan on his white charger, 
Almoritzan, who rides in among them from the 
tomb of their dead sovereign as a Godsend from 
on high. So the boy is crowned, and has the 
palace, treasures, and houris at command ; but the 
vizier Durobar, who has managed all this, says that 
he, the vizier, must really rule, and Alfan must have 
no friends but him. Others are poisoned and im- 
prisoned, till the good Djur appears, and with him, 
secretly, the boy-king is really friends. New trou- 
bles come; Dinoorah, Sultan of Samaycand, marches 
with 200.000 men to dethrone Alfan, and Durobar 
sells him to his enemy. But Alfan deposes him, 
defeats the sultan, and reforms his own land. 
However, the nobles conspire against him and 
nearly assassinate him, his slaves plunder him, 
the citizens grumble at his improvements, and, at 
at last, ill, and stung with the ingratitude of all, 
he resigns his crown, and rides off alone with Djur, 
each to his own dear home—there’s no place like 
home. The moral is preached at the end of eve 
chapter; but the story is full of incident, and well 
kept up, so that the book will please the boys 
these winter nights. 

The British Empire, A Sketch of the Geo- 

hy, Growth, Natural and Political Features of 
the United Kingdom, its Colonies and Dependen- 
cies. By Caroline Bray, author of “ Physiology 
for Schools.” (Longman & Co. Pp. 552.)— 
Wir its copious index and numerous coloured 
maps, Miss Bray’s book contains an amount of 
information which we might look for, in vain, in 
other single volumes. Her principal aim has been 
to give “ true ideas of the e we live in, and 
the relations of England with her colonies and 
dependencies, unbiassed by mere conventional 
opinion or exaggerated natjonal sentiment.” Her 
divisions of countries, however, are not glways 
fortunate. Scotland, for instance, she divides into 
ten highland, thirteen Jowland, and ten central 
counties. In these last we find Argyll and 
Perth, two of the most highland counties in all 
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Scotland, and much better entitled to be under 
the highland division than Caithness, which is 
perfectly flat, and whose inhabitants are almost all 
pure Scandinavians. 

The Drain of Silver to the East, and the Cur- 

of India. By W. Nassau Lees, LL.D. (W. 
H. Allen & Co. Pp. 196.)—Dr. Lexs thinks that 
the “currency of India should be extended 
through the agency of association banks, and not 
through the medium of government treasuries,” 
and that it would be wiser in the outset to look 
for prospective rather than for present advantage. 
“If government,” he says, “attempt af once to 
utilize its balances, instead of feaving them to the 
banks that are to do its business and to circulate 
its notes, banks cannot be established at all.’”” He 
would also enlarge the facilities for obtaining 
“bills in government treasuries at a fair rate of 
exchange;’’ and, instead of silver, he would 
make gold the standard of India;””—he would 
introduce, in‘short, “the English system in its 
full integrity.” 

Inke Ashleigh; or, School-Life in Holland. 
By Alfred Elwes, author of “Guy Rivers,” “Paul 
Biake,” &c. (Griffith and Farran. Pp. 375.)— 
THE school described in these pages an actual 
existence ; and the author is so satisfied with the 
“system followed there, and so convinced of its 
excellent effects in procuring the moral, physical, 
and intellectual progress of the pupils, that he 
would like to see it tried in this country.” The 
story of Luke Ashleigh is altogether a healthy one, 
and is sure to interest young readers. 

Sunshine and Shadows: or, Sketches of Thought, 
Philosophic and Religious. By William Benton 
Clulow. (Longman & Co.)—Tuis is a book 
somewhat on the model of the Hares’ Guesses at 
Truth, but far inferior in originality and depth. 
It contains just the jottings down of thoughts, or 
reflections that have occurred to the author on a 
great variety of subjects, from the structure of 
man tothe being of God, ranged under such heads 
as Colours of Existence, Moral Alchymy, Death 
and Life, Atheism, Breviates on Divine Sub- 
jects; and, so far as they express. opinion 
on religious matters, they are liberal and quiet ; but 
we have not hit on one passage which could be 
dignified with the title of an aphorism, not one 
containing any pregnant truth or forcible expres- 
sion, while we fos found some bits of nonsense. 
This is the average kind of thing. “If each per- 
son were to contribute but one new idea or hac, 
in any province of speculation or science, the 
general sum of truth would be rapidly augmented. 
But most people, those not excepted who may 
be classed with the cultivated, leave the world 
without having accomplished so much.” All very 
true, but not very new, and surely not worth 
printing. Again, what would Mr. Ruskin, or any 
man who has seen a Titian, a Raphael, a Fra 
Angelico, or a Turner, or any of the best Gothic 
cathedral or house-work say to the following :— 
“With regard to sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture, we are acknow edged to be far inferior to 
the ancient Greeks.” How much does Mr. Clu- 
low know of ancient Greek painting; and how 
many trustworthy judges have acknowledged it to 
be far superior to modern? For the most part, 
however, the book contains good sense in a diluted 
form, and will doubtless be acceptable to readers 
who like their mental meat with plenty of rice 
and potatoes. 

Les Amours des Bords du Rhin par Méry. 
(Paris: Michel Lévy, fréres.)—It is now upwards 
of forty years since M. Méry began his literary 
career, and in the course of that period he has 
written political satires, poems, novels, tales, and 
books of travel. His style is witty, graceful, and 
often epigrammatic, as we should expect from a 
man who enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
most spirituel talkers in France. e are sorry 
to have to bring against him the charge of having 
occasionally in this volume described things that 
were scarcely worth describing; but, then, he has 
done it with some elegance. The book consists of 
two tales, one anecdote, and several short pieces 
descriptive of towns, castles, and scenery on the 
Rhine and in Germany. The first story is that 
of a young French musician who is sent to Rome 
by the government to study his art, falls in love 
with a fornarina busy it seems, brought the 
Sornarina into fashion), runs away with her, and 
marries her in Paris. He finds, however, that it 
is impossible to live on high musical art, and, as 
he cannot resign himself to write popular melodies, 
he adopts the humbler byt more certain employ- 
ment of copying music. As the scene of this tale 
is laid in and Paris, it is difficult to say 
why it should appear in a volume entitled “Amours 
des Bords du Khin.” ‘The second storyeis that 





of a certain princess, Sibylla Augusta of Baden, 


who lived towards the beginning of last century, 
and was the involuntary cause of the murder of 
her cousin Odilla. This, and the reminiscences 
of a rather too gay widowhood, made her turn to 
the austerities of a religious life, and she died in 
the odour of sanctity. The places which M. 
Méry describes are the palace of Potsdam, and 
that of Wilhelma near Stuttgart, Baden-Baden, 
and several landscapes onthe Rhine. The book 
is lightly and pleasantly written. 

Scenes in the Life of St. Peter. A Biography and 
an Exposition. By James Spence, M.A., D.D., 
of the University of Aberdeen. (The Religious 
Tract Society. Pp. 275.)—Dr. Spence fully 
redeems the claims of his book to be a biography 
and an exposition; and the Society has done well 
in publishing his labours. Lively, interesting, 
and often picturesque in his narrative, he is no 
less simple, lueid, and instructive in his exposi- 
tions. St. Peter, too, is an excellent subject, and, 
as Dr. Spence says in his preface, “‘ The very fact 
that a superstitious and mythical interest has 
gathered around the apostle’s name, shows the 
greater need for a Scriptural delineation of his 
character, and a complete view of the facts of his 
history so far as they «re authenticated.” 

Morning and Kvening Services for Households. 
By Alfred Bowen Evans, D.D., Rector of St. Mary- 
le-Strand. (Skeffington. Pp. 54.)—TuHeE type is 
clear and legible ; and these devotional exercises, 
so concise and simple, will no doubt suit all 
“households” using them. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


biaggen me brings with it this year an extra- 

ordinary store of illustrated books of every 
description to keep up the good old custom of 
kindly interchange of gifts and good wishes at 
this festive season. Mrssrs. Lonaman & Co. have 
just ready their Jilustrated Edition of the New 
Testament, a work upon which Mr. Thomas Long- 
man and Mr. Henry Shaw have been occupied for 
some ten years past. The whole of the illustrations 
are copies of the most celebrated pictures of the Old 


Italian Masters, of Missal illuminations and bor- 


derings, or of imitations of these latter introducing 
exquisite medallions from old masterpieces of art. 
All are engraved on wood; and it is scarcely need- 
ful to say how exquisitely they are executed when 
it is known that they are the work of Mr. James 
Cooper, Mr. Joseph Williams, Mr.John Thompson, 
Mr. William Thomas, the Messrs. Dalziel, Mr. W. 
Linton, Mr. W. Measom, and Miss Byfield, from 
drawings, made under Mr. Shaw’s supervision, by 
Mr. Wandby. ‘The same firm has issued The 
Book of Common Prayer, according to the Use of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, &c., 

rinted in red and black at the Chiswick Press, in 
_— 8vo., with borders copied from Geofroy 
Tory’s works, which are remarkable for the 
elegance and lightness of their design. Geofroy 
Tory was originally employed as corrector of the 
press or Stephens, but afterwards, during 
the earlier portion of the first half of the sixteenth 
century, he became the publisher of books of an 
exquisite typographical execution, illustrated with 
woodcut borderings, of which the Latin Psalter, 
from which the borderings of this new edition of 
the Prayer-Book are chiefly taken, is in every way 
an e texample. Another of Messrs. Longman 
& Co.'s illustrated books, Mr. J. E. Doyle’s 
Chronicle of England, of which a review appeared 
in No. 45 of Tue ReEapk, is also likely to be a 
favourite gift-book. 

Mr. Morray has put forth a new edition of 
The Book of Common Prayer, illustrated with 
borders, initial letters, head-pieces, vignettes, 
scrolls, &c., and thirty-six large historical plates 
after the Old Masters, with Notes explaining the 
Order and History of the Offices of the late 
Canon James,a beautiful volume; and also an 
exquisitely beautiful volume, Hymns in Prose for 
Children, by Mrs. Barbauld, with 112 original 
designs by Barnes, Wimperis, Coleman, and Ken- 
nedy, the whole engraved in his very best style by 
James Cooper. 

Messrs. Cassett & Co. and Mr. Berton both 
publish their Illustrated Editions of the Bible 
complete, the former illustrated with 900 engray- 
ings, historical, antiquarian, topographical, phy- 
sical, and picturesque, executed with much artistic 
skill, and accompanied by notes, marginal refe- 
rences, tables of Biblical weights, measures, coins, 
and time, a ical concordance, &c.; and the 
latter embellished with 200 well-executed wood- 
engravings after pictures by Overbeck, Richter, 
Bendemann, Schubert, and other German mas- 
ters, with rubricated headings, titles, and initial 
letters by Mr. Noel Humphreys, and accompanied 
by notes selected from the best commentators, with 
yarious readings, parallel passages, &c. 
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Messrs. T'RiBNER & Co. also head their list with 
a book of Biblical illustrations, Rafael’s Bible, 
called the Loggie, illustrated with fifty-two most 
exquisite photographs, from drawings made from 
the originals of the great master, and accompanied 
by an essay on the Loggie of the Vatican by 
Adolph Stahr. They have also issued a thin 
quarto volume of Lorenz Frélich’s designs, illus- 
trating child-life at the sea-side in the bathing 
season at Dieppe, entitled The Liltle Darling at 
the Sea-side. 

Messrs. RouTnepGr send us The Parables of 
Our Lord, with twenty-four pictures by J. E. Mil- 
lais, engraved by the brothers Dalziel, with rubri- 
cated letters, and printed on fine toned paper, which 
has been already favourably noticed in THE 
READER, as containing much of Millais’s finest 
work, and as beautiful specimens of the skill of 
the brothers Dalziel, who are about to commence 
an Jliustrated Bible from the designs of Messrs. 
Holman Hunt, Millais, Watson, Armitage, Ten- 
niel, and others. Messrs. Routledge’s edition of 
Robinson Crusoe, the plates engraved from Mr. J. 
D. Watson’s designs by the same artists, is sure to 
secure a large sale, both as a work of art andas a 
book which every boy will covet. The Golden 
Harp: Hymns, Rhymes, and Songs for the Young, 
adapted by W. H. Dulcken, and illustrated by 
Messrs. Watson, Dalziel, and Wolf, ie one of the 
most charming books of its kind. 

Messrs. Warp anD Lock have just issued a 
beautiful specimen of Mr. Edmund Evans’s typo- 
graphic and xylographic skill, 7’he Bible Album ; 
or, Sacred Truth illustrated by the Poets, being 
Poems illustrative of Holy Scripture. This se- 
lection is also made by H. W. Dulcken, and is 
illustrated with fifty-six pictures, printed in tints 
by Edmund Evans. By this process the illustra- 
tions, which are well selected, are made to assume 
the appearance of finished studies by the Old 
Masters, which were mostly executed in tints. 
The tical selections have been made in a 
Catholic spirit, and are taken from all our best 
poets, from the age of Elizabeth to that of Victoria. 
—Somewhat'kindred tothis volume of poetry is that 
put forth by the Retia1ous Tract Society, under 
the title of English Sacred Poetry of the Olden 
Time, selected by the Rev. L. B. White, and 
illustrated with thirty plates by Mr. E. Whymper, 
from drawings by Messrs. J. D. Watson, C. Green, 
Tenniel, and others—a book which cannot fail to 
be a most acceptable addition to the reading pro- 
vided for the large class of the public to which the 
Religious Tract Society chiefly addresses itself. 

Messrs. BELL aNnD Dapy have on the eve of 
publication Dr. Pierotti’s long-expected book, 
Jerusalem Explored, to which almost all the 
crowned heads of Europe have become subscribers. 
It will be illustrated with upwards of 100 engrav- 
ings, and throw considerable light upon ancient 
Jewish antiquities. 
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Apams (W. H. Davenport). Scenes from the Drama of 
ag n History. Cr. 8vo., pp. xxiv—517. Virtue. 
8. . 

ALLAN (Rev. John). John Todd, and how he Stirred 

his own Broth-pot. A Tale Worth Telling. With 


Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., pp. 80. Houlston. 1s. 


ARISTOPHANIS Coma@pi1& Unpecim. Textum notulis 
subinde criticis exornatum usibus Scholarum denuo 
accommodahat Inflices adjunxit. Hubertus Ashton 
Holden, LL.D. 8vo, pp. xv—595. Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell & Co. 15s. 

Art JOURNAL (The). New Series. Vol. 2. 1863. With 
Engravings. Roy. 4to. Virtue. 31s. 6d. 

Barry (P.) Dockyard Economy and Naval Power. 
With Photographs. 8vo., pp. xxviii—312. Low. 2)s. 

Broerapny Or Sevr-Tavent Men. 18mo., pp. xl— 
240. Nelson. 1s. 6d. 

BLOOMFIELD (Robert). Works. A Complete Edition. 
With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., pp. vili—369. Routledge. 
5s. 

Boy’s Own VotumeE (The) of Fact, Fiction, History, 
and Adventure. Christmas, 1863. Illustrated by Plates 
and Woodcuts. Edited by the Publisher. 8vo., pp. 
vili—552. Beeton. 5s. 

Browne (Frances). Orphans of Elfholm, and other 
Stories. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. Groombridge. 1s. 
CAMPBELL (Major W.) Old Forest Ranger; or, Wild 

Sports of India. Third Edition. Sq. 8vo. Virtue. 8s. 

Carovi’s Story Witnovut an Env. From the Ger- 
man. By Sarah Austin. Illustrated. New and Im- 
proved Edition. 1l6mo., pp. 130. Virtue. 2s. 6d. 

CassELu’s [LLUsTRATED History or ENGLAND. 
From the Death of George III. to the Death of the 


Prince Consort (1820-1861). Vol. 3. (Being the 
Seventh Volume of the entire History.) From the 
Accession of G IV. to the Irish Famine, 1847. 


Imp. 8vo., pp. v-~ Cassell. 63s. 
CuILpREN’s Prize (Thé), and Monthly Medley for 
Happy Homes. Conducted by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A, 
. 1863, Sq. 8vo., sd., pp. 188, Macintosh, 1s. 
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CurisTIAN TREASURY (The). Containing Contributions 
from Ministers and Members of various Evangelical 
Denominations. 1863. With Engravings. Roy. 8vo., 

p. 624. Edinburgh : Johnstone and Hunter. Groom- 
b idge. 6s. 6d. 

CHURCHMAN’S Famity MaGazine (The). Containing 
Contributions by the Clergy and Distinguished Literary 
Men. Vol.2. With Engravings. 8vo., pp. viii—568. 
Hogg. 9s. : 

CuuRCHMAN’S (The) Monthl 
Guide to Christian Truth. Vol. 17. January to De- 
cember, 1863. 12mo., pp. 332. Macintosh. 1s. 6d. 


Couns (Wilkie). No Name. New Edition. With an 
Engraving. Cr. 8vo., pp. 548. Low. 6s. 


ComMMENTARY (A) on the Revelation of Jesus Christ. 
By if Physician. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. Hamilton. 
3s. 6d. 


Comicat Story Boox (The). With Comical Illustra- 
tions, printed in Colours. Containing :—-Greedy Jem 
and his Little Brothers, the Faithless Parrot, Naughty 
Boysand Girls, and Lazybones. Sm. 4to. Routledge. 5s. 


CorRNHILL MaGazine (The). Vol. 8. July to De- 
cember, 1863. With Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 760. Smith 
and Elder. 7s. 6d. 


CoTraGr READINGS IN GENESIS. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 508. 
Book Society. 4s. 


CouNSEL AND Comfort SpokEN FROM A City PuL- 
pir. By the Author of “ The Recreations of a Country. 
Parson.” Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. 304. Strahan. 3s. 6d. 


Crewpson. One Hundred Assorted Leaflets from a 
Volume of Hymns. By the Author of “ Aunt Jane’s 
Verses for Children,” &c. Feap. 8vo., packet. Man- 
chester: Bremner. Pitman. 1s. 


Crossz (Rev. T. F., D.C.L.) Lectures on Early Scrip- 
ture. Genesis. Post 8vo., pp. ix—288. Longman. 5s. 


Cuuvey (R. 8.) Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. II- 
lustrated with numerous Diagrams. 8vo., pp. viii— 
210. Longman. 7s. 6d. 


CumMuNG (Rev. John, D.D., F.R.S.E.) Destiny of Na- 
tions as Indicated in Prophecy. Sm. post 8vo., pp. x— 
334. JZurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


Dauton (William). Tiger Prince; or, Adventures in 
the Wilds of Abyssinia. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. viii—407. Virtue. 7s. 6d. 

Exurs (Robert Leslie, M.A.) Mathematical and other 
Writings. Edited by William Walton, M.A. Witha 
a Memoir by the Very Rev. Harvey Good- 
win, D.D. With a Portrait. 8vo., pp. xxxvi—427. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell &§ Co. 16s. 


Eneiann’s Worksnoprs. By Dr. G. L. M. Strauss ; 
C. W. Quin, F.C.8.; John C. Brough; Thomas 
Archer; W. B. Tegetmeier; W.J. Prowse. Sm. post 
Svo., p. Vili—312. Groombridge. 5s. 


Fatconer (Edmund). Memoirs. The Bequest of my 
Boyhood. Poems. Feap. 8vo., pp. 160. Tinsley. 5s. 


Fesrtu (Jules). Practical Lessons on the Comparative 
Construction of the Verb in the French and English 
Languages. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvi—256. Simpkin. 5s. 


For Berrer, FoR Worse. A Romance of the Affec- 
tions. Edited by Edmund Yates. 2 vols. post 8vo., 
pp. vii—679. J. Marwell. 21s. 


Forsytu (Lieut. James, M.A.) Sporting Rifle and its 
Projectiles. With Three Plates. 8vo., pp. 132. Smith 
and Elder. 7s. 6d. 


Fresenius (Dr. C. Remigius). System of Instruction 
in Qualitative Chemical Analysis, Sixth Edition. 
Edited by J. Lloyd Bullock, F.C.S8. 8yo., pp. xiii—355. 
Churchill. 10s. 6d. 

Garry (Mrs. Alfred). Fairy Godmothers and other 
Tales. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. 148. Bell and 
Daldy. 2s. 6d. 


Penny Magazine, and 


Gortne, Lirr or. By George Henry Lewes. Second 
Edition. Partly Rewritten. With Portrait. 8vo., 
pp. xviili—575. Smith and Elder. 16s. 

Gospet Missionary (The) for 1863. Vol.13. 16mo., 


pp. 188. Bell and Daldy. 1s. 


Great Grunpy Romance (The). A True Tale of a 
Cathedral City. With [lustrations. Post 8vo., pp. 
xv—164. Lockwood. 3s. 6d. 


HA. (Hilkiah Bedford, B.C.L.) John Baptist; being a 
Course of Advent Lectures. Feap. 8vo., cl. Ip., pp. 63. 
Halifax : Whitley and Booth. Bell and Daldy. 2s. 6d. 


Harmony (The) of the Gospels, in the Words of the 
Authorized Version. With an Account of Ancient 
Manuscripts and of the various Translations of the 
Holy Scriptures. Cr. 8vo., pp. vii—509. Seeleys. 6s. 

HILLyaRpD (W. Heard). Captive’s Daughter, and other 
Stories. Illustrated. Feap 8vo. Groombridge. 1s. 

HoRNBY ade) Constantinople during the Crimean 
War. With Coloured Engravings. Roy. 8vo., pp. xvi— 
500. Bentley. 21s. 

Howitt (Mary). Instructive Stories for Young People 
(Cassell’s Family Picture Books.) Imp. 8vo., bds. 
Cassell. Plain, 3s. 6d.; coloured, 7s. 6d. 


InGELOw (Jean). Poems. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
pp. 258. Longman. 5s. 

Jonn Marcumont’s Legacy. By the Author of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c., &c. Three Volumes. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. 1002. Tinsley. 31s. 6d. 

Jonus (Ebenezer L.) Keys to the Standard Arithmetic. 
Complete. Feap. 8vo. Manchester: John Heywood. 
Simpkin. 1s. 

Knicut (Charles). Passages of a Working Life during 
Half a Century ; with a Prelude of Early Reminiscences. 
Vol. 1. Post 8vo., pp.346. Bradbury. 10s. 6d. 

LANDELS (Rev. William). Tribute to the Memory of 
Edward Millard ; being aSermon preached at Regent’s 
Park Chapel. 12mo., sd., pp.‘24. Tunbridge Wells: 
Brackett. Simpkin. 4d. 





Lame JOHN AND THE GREEN Brook .Scuoot Boys. J Sanpys(William, F.S.A.)and Forster (Simon Andrew). 


18mo., pp. 128. Edinburgh: Elliot. 1s. 


Legs (W. Nassau, LL.D.) Drain of Silver to the East, 
and the Currency of India. Post 8vo., pp. xii—196. 
W. H. Allen. 7s. 6d. 


LONGFELLOW (Henry Wadsworth). Poetical Works. 
Complete Edition. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., 
pp. x—610. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 


M‘Caut (Rev. Alexander, D.D.) Memorial Sketch of. 
| his Eldest Son, the Rev. Joseph RB. M‘Caul. To 
which are appended Two Funeral Sermons, preached in 
the Church of St. Magnus, on Sunday, Nov. 22, by the 
Rev. Canon Jelf, D.D., and the Rev. Charles Braddy, 
ne Post 8vo., cl. sd. pp. v—60. Rivingtons. 
2s. 6d. 


MANSE OF SuNNyY Sipe (The); or, Trials of a Minis- 
ter’s Family. New Edition. 18mo., pp. 110. Edin- 
burgh: Elliot. 1s. 


Martin (Leopold C.) Current Gold and Silver Coins of. 
all Countries, their Weight and Fineness, and their 
Intrinsic Value in English Money. With Fac-similes of 
the Coins. Roy. 8vo. T'riibner. 42s. 


Mayuew (Henry). German Life and Manners, as seen 
in Saxony at the Present Day. With an Account of 
Village Life ; Town Life ; Fashionable Life; Domestic 
Life ; Married Life ; School and University Life, &c., of 
Germany at the Present Time. Illustrated with Songs 
and Pictures of the Student Customs at the Universi 
of Jena. Two Volumes, 8vo., pp. xviii—l273. W. H. 
Allen. 32s. 


MENDELSSOHN. Letters of Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy from 1833 to 1847. Edited by Paul Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, and Dr. Carl Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
With a Catalogue of all his Musical Compositions. 
Compiled by Dr. Julius Rjetz. Translated by Lady 
Wallace. Post 8vo., pp. vi—468. Longman. 10s. 6d. 


Missi0Nn Fievp (The). A Monthly Record of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel at Home and Abroad. Volume 8, Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 284. Bell and Daldy. 3s. 


Missronary Scenes. Ten Cards in Packet. 
Baptist Missionary Society. 1s. 

Moopy (Sophy). What is your Name? A Popular 
Account of the Meanings and Derivations of Christian 
Names. Post 8vo., pp. x—313. Bentley. 10s. 6d. 


MosurEmm (John Laurence Von, D.D.) Institutes of 
Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Modern. A literal 
Trauslation from the Original Latin, with copious Ad- 
ditional Notes, Original and Selected, by James Mur- 
dock, D.D., and Henry Soames, M.A. Edited and 
brought down to the Present Time, by William Stubbs, 
M.A. Three Volumes, 8vo., pp. xli—1957. Longman. 
45s. 


My Farm or EpGewoop: a Country Book. By the 
Author of “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” Post 8vo., pp. 
x—319. Low. 8s. 6d. 


NEVILE (Rev. Christopher), Letter to the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P., on the Present State of the 
Church Question. Second Edition. 8vo., sd., pp. 42. 
Miall. 6d. 


New ZeaALtaANp HANDBOOK (The) ; or, Guide to the 
Britain of the South. Ninth Edition. With Maps. 
Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. vii-—132. Stanford. 6d. 


Noyes (George F.) Bivouac and the Battle-Field; or, 
Campaign Sketches in Virginia and Maryland. Post 
8vo., pp. 339. New York. 8s. 6d. 


Nystrom (J. W.) Pocket-Book of Mechanics and En- 
gineering for 1864. 12mo. T'iibner. 7s. 6d. 


Pace (David, F.R.S.E., F.G.8.) Philosophy of Geology ; 
a Brief Review of the Aim, Scope, and Character of 
Geological Inquiry. Feap. 8vo., pp. ix—160. Black- 
woods. 3s. 6d. 

Pace, Life-lights of sone Songs of God and Nature. 
Edited by David Page, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. Feap. 8vo., 
xvi—304. Edinburgh: Nimmo. 3s. 6d. 


PARKER (Theodore). Life and Correspondence. By John 
Weiss. With Portrait and Illustrations. Two Volumes. 
8vo., pp. xix—1008. Longman. 30s. 


PERILS AND ADVENTURES ON THE Deep: a Series of 
Interesting Narratives of Naval Adventure, Suffering, 
and Bravery. With Illustrations. Sm. post 8vo., pp. 
320. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 


Pet MARJoRix: a Story of Child-life Fifty Years ago. 
Cr. 8vo., sd, pp. x—50. Edinburgh: Nimmo. 
Simpkin. 1s, 

PicKERSGILL (William). Belle of the Ball. 
Two Volumes. Post 8vo. Newby. 21s. 


post oF Honour (The). By the Author of “Broad 
Shadows on Life’s Pathway.” Third Thousand. Fcap. 
8vo. Seeleys. 5s. 

I'RIDEAUX’s Precedents in Conveyancing, with Disser- 
tations on its Law and Practice. Fourth Edition. By 
Frederick Prideaux and John Whitcombe. Two Vo- 
lumes. Roy. 8vo., pp. lxxxiv—1321. Stevens. 52s. 6d. 

Ra.Leiceu (Alexander). Quiet Resting Places and other 
Sermons. Post 8vo., pp. v—402. Black. 7s. 6d. 

RanDotrpH Metuyt. A Story of Anglo-Indian Life. 
By the Author of “History of the Siege of Delhi.” 
Two Volumes. Post svo. ard and Lock. 15s. 

Reep (Andrew, D.D.), Memoirs of the Life and Philan- 
thropic Labours of, with Selections from his Journals. 
Edited by his Sons, Andrew Reed, B.A., and Charles 


12mo. 


A Novel. 


Reed, F.S.A. With Portrait. 8vo., pp. xvi—552. 
Strahan. 12s. 

Roy (George). Lectures and Stories. Cr. 8vo. oul- 
ston. 4s. 

Rurrini (John). Vincenzo; or, Sunken Rocks. Three 


Volumes. Cr. 8vo., pp. 863. Macmillan. 31s. 6d. 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY THE Poets. New Edi- 
tion. Jllustrated. 8vo. Ward and Lock. 12s. 6d. 
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History of the Violin, and other Instruments played 
on with the Bow, from the Remotest Times to the Pre- 
sent. Also, an Account of the P Makers, 
English and Foreign. With Numerous I}hustrations. 
8vo., pp. xii— 890. J, R. Smith. 14s. 

Scorr (Sir Walter, Bart.) Lady of the Lake. Tilus- 
trated. Feap. 8vo., pp. 339. Black. 5s. 

Scrivener (Frederick H., M.A.) Full Collation of the 
Codex Sinaiticus with the Received Text of the New 
Testament: to which is prefixed a Critical Introdue- 
tion. Feap. 8vo., pp. Ixxii—167. Cambridge: Deigh- 
ton, Bell & Co. 5s. 

Scupamorr (W.E., M.A.) Words to Take with Us. 
A Manual of Daily and Occasional Prayers for Private 
and Common Use, with Plain Instructions and Coun- 
sels on Prayer. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., cl. Ip., 
pp. 196. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 

Sra SPLEENWORT (The), and other Stories. By the 


author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c., &c. Tlus- 
trated. Feap. 8vo. Groombridge. 1s. 
Sewewu (Mrs.) “Thy Poor Brother.” Letters to a 


Friend on Helping the Poor. Feap. 8vo., pp. xii—319. 
Jerrold. 3s. 6d. 

SiBson (Alfred, F.C.S.) Food, Feeding, and Manure ; 
or, the Chemistry of Feeding Materials, Home- grown 
and Purchased (including oil-cakes and “ condiments”), 
and their Economical Use. Also, of the Manure pro- 
duced thereby; with numerous incidental Chemical 
Facts connected with the materials and proceedings 
referred to. (Books for the Country.) Feap. 8vo., 
sd., pp. vi—1 Routledge. 1s. 

Sout GaTHERER (The). By the author of “The Way 
Home” and “The Child of the Kingdom.” 16mo., sd., 
pp. 228. Nisbet. 1s., cl. 2s. 6d. i 

Spencer (Herbert). Essays; Scientific, Political, an 
oe oP (Second Series.) Reprinted chiefly from 
the Quarterly Review. 8vo., pp. vii—362. Williams 
and Norgate. 10s. 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE (The). 
Reeve § Co. 42s. 

STRICKLAND (Miss Jane). Christmas Holidays; or, a 
New Way of Spending Them. 18mo., pp. xi—168. 
Routledge. 1s. 6d. 

Sr. Patrick, ApostLé OF IRELAND. A Memoir of 
his Life and Mission. With an Introductory Disserta- 
tion on some Early Usages of the Church in Ireland, 
and its Historical Position, from the Establishment of 
the English Colony to the Present Day. By James 
Henthorn Todd, D.D. svo., pp. xii—538. Dublin: 
Hodges and Smith. 14s. 

SuLLIvAN (William K., and O’Reitxy (J. P., C.E.) 
Notes on the Geology and Mineralogy of Santander 
and Madrid. 8vo. Williamsand Norgate. 10s. 


SULLIVAN (William K., Ph.D.,M.R.LA.) Celtic Studies. 
From the German of Dr. Hermann Ebel. With an 
Introduction on Roots, Stems, and Derivatives, and on 
Case-ending of Nouns in the Indo-European Languages. 
8VO., pp. Xxviii—222, Williams and Norgate, 10s. 

Swayne (Joseph Griffiths, M.D.) Obstetric Aphorisms. 
For the Use of Students commencing Midwifery 
Practice. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. viii—134. 
Churchill. 3s. 6d. 

TESTAMENT. The New Testament for English Readers ; 
containing the Authorized Version, with Marginal Cor- 
rections of Readings and Renderings, Marginal Refer- 
ences, and a Critical and Ex cages A Commeutary. By 
Henry Alford, D.D. In o Volumes. Volume 1}. 
Part 2. The Gospel of St. John and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 8vo. ambridge: Deighton, Bell, § Co. 
Rivingtons, 10s. 6d. 


TEACHER’s OrreRinG (The). New Series. Roy. 16mo., 
pp. iv—332. Jackson and Walford. 2s. 
With 


Tom Moopy’s TaLes. Edited by Mark Lemon. 
Illustrations. Sq. cr. 8vo., pp. 173. Bradbury. 7s. 6d. 


TRAVELLING Nores, In France, ITALY, AND Swit- 
ZERLAND, OF AN INVALID IN SEARCH OF HBALTH. 
Post 8vo., pp. xix—267. Glasgow: Robertson. Long- 
man. 6s. 


Trimmer (Rev. Kirby, A.B.) Conversations on the 
Thirty-nine ‘Articles of the Church of England. New 
Edition, Revised. 18mo., pp. 451. Norwich: Cundall 
and Miller, Bell and y. 2s. 6d. 

Union Revirw (The). A Magazine of Catholic Litera- 
ture and Art. Vol. I. Jan to December, 1863. 
8vo., bds., pp. vi—618. Hayes. 13s. 6d. 

Van De Weyer (Sylvain). Choix d’Opuscules ~ 
loso _— historiques, oe vo et littéraires. Pre- 

é 2 avant-pro de Editeur. Premiére Série. 
Cr. 8vo., hf. bd. iibner. 10s. 6d. 

Wer (Marion Eliza). Mabel's Experience ; or, Seeking 
and Finding. With an Illustration. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp’ 

242. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 


Woopwarp (Rev. Henry, A.M.) The Shunammite. 
Edited by his Son, Thomas Woodward, A.M. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. xii—467. Macmillan. 10s. 6d, 

Wricur (William). Racing Record; or, Guide to the 
Turf for 1863. Winter Edition. 12mo., cl. sd. Wright. 
2s. 6d. 

Youarr (William, V. re Complete Grazier, and Far- 
mers and Cattle B ’s Assistant ; a Compendium 
of Husbandry, especially in the Departments connected 
with the breeding, rearing, feeding, and gen manage- 
ment of Stock, the mangement of the , &e., with 

' directions for the culture and management of grass land, 
of grain and root crops, the t of farm offices, 
the use of implements and machines, and ou draining, 
irrigati ing, &c., and the Legere and relative 
value of manures. Eleventh Edition, enlarged and 


1863. 8vo. L. 


brought down to the present requirements of tural 
practice. By Robert Scott Burn. 8vo., hf. bd., pp. xii 
—T771. Kéclened 2s. 
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JUST READY. 
Algae (Henry). The Queen’s English. Feap..8vo 


Bannary (Rev. M. KR.) Sport in Norway and Where 
to Find it Post 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 126. 


Barron (R.F.) Abeoktita and the Cameroon Moua- 
tains Two Volumiés Post 8vo, Tinsley. 25s. 
Bret.arsand Davies’ St ANDARD GutpE TO PosTaGE 
Stamp Coutectine. Feap. 8vo. Hotten. Is. 
Book Or SACRKD SONG (The), With Preface by Rev. 
C. Kemble. Frap. 80. Seeleys. 5s. 

Book (The) and its Mission. Vol. 8. 8vo. Kent. 4s. 

Britisu_ConTroversrautst (The). Vol. 19. Cr. 
8v0. Hoilston. 3s. 6d. 

Davipson. Precedents and Forms in Conveyancing. 
Second Edition. Vol. 4. 8vo. Maxwell. 28s 

Davies (Rev. J. L.) Baptism, Confirmation, and Lord’s 
Supper. Feap. 8vo. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

FaMILy Farry Tans. Edited by Cholmondeley 
Pennett. Sq. otten. 4s. 6d. 

Famity FrieNp. Vol. Christmas, 1863. Cr. 8vo. 
Ward and Lock. 4s. 

GASKELL (Mre.) Sylvia’s Lovers. Illustrated Edition. 
Cr. 8v6. Smith and Elder. 6s. 

‘Garry (Mrs. Alfred). Parables 'ffom Nature. Fourth 
Series. 32m. Bell and Daldy. 2s. 

GENTLEWOMAN (The), By the Author of “ Dinners and 

mer Parties.” Post 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 


4s. 
Gururin (Thos. D.D.) Gospel in Ezekiel: a Series of 
sy en New Edition. Feap. 8vo. Black. 


Homuixist (The). Conducted by Dav. Thomas, Vol. 2. 
Thitd Series. Cr. 8vo. Kent. 5s. 6d. 


piss’ Treasury (The). Vol. 1863. 
Toulston. 7s. 6d. 
Lockyer (Arthur). 
Three Volumes. Post 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 31s. 6d. 
Lonvon Society. Vol. 4. 8vo. Office. 9s. 6d. 
Miuier (Hugh). Edinburgh and Its Neighbourhood. 
Cr. 8vo. Black. 6s. 


Ob Hetmer (The). By the Author of “The Wide, 
Wide World.” ‘I'wo Volumes. Cr. 8vo. Nisbet. 12s. 

Orie@inab Acrostics. By a Circle of Friends. Feap. 
8vo. Beliand Daldy. 2s. 6d. 

PALMER (Rowndell). Book of Praise. Large Type Edi- 
tioh. sv6. Macmillan, 10s. 6d. 

PoputaR Epvucaror (The). Vol. 4. New Seties. 4to. 
Cassell. 5s 


fRtonentson (Rev. F. W.) Sermons. Forth Séries. 
Cr. 8vo. Smith and Elder. 9s. 


Surrn’s Weactu or Nattons. By J. R. McCulloch. 
New Edition. &¥o, Black. 1és. 


TeNnNikt (John). Cartoons fromi Punch. Roy. 4to. 
Bradbury: ah nme Verne: alee Se 


Wars or Wapszura. By the Author of “ The Heir of 
Redelytte.” Feap. 8vo. Groombridge. bs. 

Wizs80n (Bishop). Journal Letters addressed to his 
Family. Post 8vo. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 


com a nea 


MISCELLANEA. 


T will be in the recollection of our readers what 
an Outcry was fisted against the Master of the 
lis’ appointment of Mr. William Barclay Turn- 

bull te “ calendar our foreign state-papers between 
the accession of Edward vi and the Revolution 
of gor a extracts from the same, and to index 
the whole.” He did not long survive what to hiin 
must have proved a most bitter disappointment ; 
aud his library Was sold by auction last week b 

Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson for £2779. 16s. 6d. 
The collection was rich in works relating to the 


Imp. 8vo. 


_ 











history, » aad antiquities Great 
Britain—part in the series of old vounty 
histories—full of and of tetritorial posses- 


sions and charges of oltl families, of books relating 
to farnilies of distinetion and heraldry, of rate 
peérage cases, and of privately-printed books, in- 
cluding the publications of the Abbotsford, Ban- 
natyne, , ahd other societies, of the first 
of which Mr. bull was one of the founders. 


Sir Goodwin’s Folly: a Story. - 


| cloister of the College in.Gower Street, a mosaic 


| 678, Gurney’s “Record of the House of 
Gourney,” with the supplement, 4to., £28. ; lot 
694, ‘‘ Hodgson’s Northumberland,” 7 vols, 4to., 
| £21; lot 727, “ Hasted’s History of Kent,” 4 vols. 
folio, with a few additional engravings, £55. 10s. ; 
| lot 782, “ Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire,” 6 vols. 
folio, £30 ; lot 735, “‘ Howard’s Indication of the 
Howard Family,” folio, £16. 10s. ; lot 754, “ Litta, 
Famiglie celebri Italiani,’ 8 vols. folio, £38. 10s. ; 
lot 756, “Lyndesay’s Booke of Armes,” folio, 
£7. 12s. 6d. ; lot 779, “ Nisbet’s Heraldry,” 2 vols. 
folio, £9. 13.; lot 781, ‘‘Ormerod’s Cheshire,” 3 
vols. folio, £32. 10s.; lot 862, “ Marie Stuart, 
Lettres,” &c., 9 vols. 8vo., illustrated, £29; lot 
1137, “Scrope and Grosvenor Roll,” 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo., £7. 17s. 6d.; lot 1171, “ Surtees’s 
Sketch of the Percy Family,” 4to., only 22 copies 

rinted, £11; lot 1282, ‘Shirley’s Stemmata 

hirleiana,” 4to., £26; lot 1273, “ Shaw’s Staf- 
fordshire,” 2 vols. folio, large paper, £31 ; lot 1286, 
“Surtees’s History of Durham,” 4 vols. folio, large 
pepe £20 ; lot 1416, “ Stirling Papers, edited by 

. Fraser,” 4to., £17. 10s. ; “Tierney’s History 
of Arundel,” 4 vols. 4to., large paper, illustrated, 
£61; lot 1446, “Wood’s Athen Oxonienses,”’ 
enlarged by Dr. Bliss, 6 vols. in 10, 4to., illus- 
trated with views and portraits, £111; and 
lot 1527, “Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire,” with 
Hollar’s plates, folio, slightly imperfect, £9. 9s. 
It was quite a reviving sight to watch the eagerness 
of the buyers. It reminded one of the good old 
times when the “ Book-auction” deservedly claimed 
its full chapter in Dibdin’s “ Bibliomania.”’ 

Tur Westminster play for this year is the 
“ Adelphi,” got up under the management of Mr. 
Trevor. The first performance took ipihoe on Thurs- 
day last. On Tuesday next will be the second per- 
formance, when the prologue and epilogue will 
be spoken ; and on Thursday, the 17th, the third 
and final performance will take place. 

THE provisional committee, formed for taking 
steps for the establishment of colleges and a uni- 
versity for Wales, met on Tuesday, the 1st inst., 
and resolutions were passed declaratory of the 
oe desirableness of such establishments in the 

ncipality. 

AT the General Mecting of the National Shake- 
speare Committee held on Monday last it was 
announced that the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Dublin, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Brougham, and the Lord Chief Baron had ac- 
cepted office as vice-presidents of the Association. 
Amongst others who have joined the Committee 
are :—Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Gen. Knollys, 
the Attorney-General, Sir Hugh Cairns, Mr. P. A. 
Taylor. M.P., Mr. Sergeant Parry, the Marquis 
D’Azeglio, Professors Delius, Ulrici, and Elze, 
Colonel Sykes, Sir A. H. Elton, Bart., and Sir Las- 
celles Wraxall, Bart. MM. Edward de Bunsen and 
Panizzi have engaged to act as foreign secreta- 
ries to the Committee. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the general body :—‘‘ That 
the following gentlemen be requested to act as a 
site committee, with instructions to consider the 
principles which'should govern the selection of a 
site for a Shakespeare Memorial; to inquire into 
the number of appropriate sites, and ascertain 
which of them may be obtained, and on what 
conditions, for the p of erecting a public 
monument ofa large and noble character—namely, 
the Duke of Manchester, the Right Hon. W. Fr 
Cowper, the Attorney-General, Sir J h Paxton, 
Méssrs. William Tite, G. R. Goshen, W. Hep- 
worth Dixon, and J. O. Halliwell. 

Mr. Grore, the historian of Greece, who is | 
ore of the Council of University College, London, 
and at present Treasurer of the College, has offered 
to put up at his own expense, on the walls of the 


representation of scenes and persons of the Ho- 





There were, in all; 1567 lots ; and, as 4 specimen of 
the high prices at which they sold, the following | 
items may be given :—diot 16, “‘ Anderson’s House | 
of Yvery,” 2 vols. 8vo., £24. 10s, ; lot 48, “ Géné- | 
ie de la Maison de Bastard,’ 8vo., £4. 5s. ; 
lot, 82, “ Bouillet Nobiliaire d’Au ,” 8 Vols. | 
: emorials of | 
Bagot Furnily,” 4to., £10; lot 208, “ Anseline | 
Histoire Généalogique de ta Maison Royale de — 
France,” 9 vols. folio, large paper, with one sheet 
supplied from a small paper copy, 
“ Bignon, Nobiliaire de Picardie,’ 
with all faults, £30’; lot 224, “ 
4 vols. in 8, folio, £9. 16s.; lot 419, Sir Harris | 
of Carelaverock,” | 


illustrated with , and the arms embla-— 
semen, 691; lot rClutterbuck's lertiordhire,” | 


vols, folio, large £21. 10s. ; lot 490, “ Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire,” folio, first edition, £10. 10s. ; 
lot 659, “ Fraser's Memorials of the Mo: ies 
—Earls of Eglinton,” 2 vols. 4t6., £16. 


-3 lot | ah action for libel against 


meric poems, to be executed by the Parisian 
sculptor the Baron de Triqueti. 

“Ure tux Raine!” is no longer the cry: “ Up 
the Nile!” has taken its place. The Duke of 


(Mr. Higgins), in consequence of the article by 
‘J.O. in the Cornhill Magazine on the Mhow 
Court-Martial, which appeared in a recent number.” 

Ds. Mackay, “ our own New York correspond- 
ent’’ of the Times, returns to his post, having first 
committed to the press a new volume of his 
poems, entitled “Studies from the Antique, and 
Sketches from Nature.” 

“We are informed by Sir Woodbine Parish,” 
says the Brazil and River Plate Mail, “ that the 
new pass across the Andes, alleged to have been 
recently discovered, is no new discovery at all, 
but has been years before described by himself and 
others as requiring only a small oe to 
make it practicable for wheeled vehicles.” 

Messrs. Mozuey of Paternoster Row are about 
to add a monthly periodical to our Boys’ Magazines, 
the first number of which will appear on the Ist 
of January. 

Tue story of “ Pet Marjorie,” as published by 
Mr. Nimmo of Edinburgh, is said to have been 
put into its present form by Mr. Henry Farnie. 

In the January number of the Churchman’s 
Family Magazine wili be commenced a new story 
by the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” en- 
titled “The Clever Woman of the Family.”’ 

Messrs. Bett anp Datpy announce “ Cus- 
toms and Traditions of Palestine compared with 
the Bible,” by Ermete Pierotti, the architect- 
engineer to Soorraya Pasha of Jerusalem, whose 
“Jerusalem Explored” is on the eve of publica- 
tion. They have also in the press—‘ Host and 
Guest; a Book about Dinners, Wines, and Des- 
serts,” by Mr. A. V. Kirwan. 

Mr. Horren announces a new work on “The 
History of Playing Cards, and the Various Games 
connected with them, from the Harliest Ages until 
now; with some Account of Card-Conjuring and 
Old-Fashioned Tricks, by the late Rev. R. 8. 
Taylor, B.A., and K. R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A.,” 
illustrated with numerons curious woodcuts. 

Tue English Churchman announces tle death 
of its originator and editor, Mr. David Williams 

, after a few weeks’ illness. 

THE late Samuel Hall of Basford Hall near 
Nottingham, who died recently at the advanced 
age of eighty-two, was the brother of the late Dr. 
Marshall Hall, the eminent physician and — 
gist; their father, a practical bleacher, was also a 
man who has left his mark behind him, having 
been the first to introduce chlorine into the pro- 
cess of bleaching. Mr. Samuel Hall was the 
inventor of gassing of lace and the bleaching of 
starch—processes from which our cotton fabrics 
generally, but lace in particular, derive much of 
their superiority over the manufactures of other 
nations. ‘The gassing process is a fine application 
of science. The gas-tlame is drawn through the 
interstices of the lace by means of a vaewum pro- 
duced by an air-pump acting above it, so that the 
sheet of lace which enters the flame, opaque and 
obscured with loose fibre, issues from it bright 
and clear, rivalling in appearance the fine thread 
lace of Brussels and Louvain, Soug produced 
at a mere fraction of the cost of the latter. Mr. 
Hall’s whole energies were of a practical and 
industrial kind. Amongst other patents granted 
to him was one for the process by which 
steam is condensed in steam-boats. According to 
report, this process has effected a saving of 20 per 
cent. in fuel and repairs to the Admiralty. 

LITERARY men, more particularly those who use 
the reading-room at the British Museum, will re- 
gret to hear of the sudden death of Mr. William 
Salt, the junior partner in the banking-house of 
Stevenson, Salt, and Son of Lombard Street. 
Mr. Salt was at the British Museum on Saturday, 
investigating matters relating to his native opanty 
of Stafford. He was seized with a ft in church 
on Sunday morning, from the effects of which he 
died. Mr. Salt was a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries and an active member of the Royal 
Society of Literature. He has been a liberal 
donor of curious and rare books to the British 





Rutland, the Earl and Countess Scarborough, and 
Lady Herbert of Lea have already set out to pass | 
the winter in that health-restoring climate, and | 
Lord and Lady Gifford are about to follow the | 
a oe us hope to give us a second taste of 
the Hon. Impulsia Gushington’s experiences, 

From the Clarendon Press at Oxford, besides | 


the new and entirely revised editions of Burnet 
and Berkeley, recently annotinced, we are pro- | 


mised a new edition of Chaucer, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Earle, the text. carefully revised 
from M88. on the plan of the Oambridge Shake- 
8 . This edition will contain the whole of 
ucer’s works. 

“We are informed,” says the British Army 
Review, ‘that Colonel has commenced 
Jacob Omnium’ | 
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Museum. In 1844 he printed a curious supple- 
ment to Harwood’s edition of Erdeswick’s “ Sur- 
vey of Staffordshire,” the text of which in many 
parts he revised. Only twenty copies were struck 
off. He was between fifty and sixty at the time 
of his unexpected death. . 

Tue Dean of Lincoln, the Rev. Thomas Gar- 
nier, son of the Dean of Winchester, died at his 
deanery on Monday night, at the age of fifty-four. 
He had been an invalid for the last three years or 
more, having had a ytic attack, from which 
he never recovered. He published several volumes 
of sermons, and, in 1835, his well-known “ Plain 
Remarks on the Poor-Law.” 

Kin@’s Cotteer, London, has to lament the 
loss of Mr. Thelwall, lecturer in public reading 
and elocution. Mr. Thelwall, who was sixty- 
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eight years old, had excused himself, on the plea of 
illness, from attending the funeral of his friend, 
Professor McCaul. He was the son of the well- 
known lecturer on elocution, John Thelwall, who 
was tried in 1794 for high treason with Horne 
Tooke and Hardy. Mr. Algernon Thelwall gra- 
duated of Trinity College, Cambridge, 18th 
wrangler in 1818, M.A. in 1826. From 1819 to 
1822 he was minister of the English Chapel at 
Amsterdam ; from1 822 to 1827 he was missionary 
to the Jews ; and then he became curate of Black- 
ford, Somersetshire, and successively minister of 
Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, and curate of St. 
Matthew’s, Pell Street. In 1850 he was appointed 
lecturer in public reading and elocution at King’s 
College, for the especial benefit of the theological 
students. In 1823 he published ‘ Tracts for the 
Jews,” afterwards embodied in “ The Old Testa- 
ment Gospel.” In 1833 appeared his volume of 
“Sermons on the Relations of the Church to the 
World.” His other theological writings were of a 
lemical character, and are but little known ; but 
is “ Lectures and Exercises in Elecution,” pub- 
lished in 1850, have met with a better fate, and 
are much esteemed by the clergy, for whom 
they were chiefly intended. 

Tue first complete edition of Ludwig Bérne’s 
works has appeared in twelve volumes, of which 
the first and second contain an introduction of 
Bérne to his complete works, tales, travels, 
and miscellaneous writings; the third contains 
sketches from Paris (1822~23), and Diary-leaves ; the 
fourth and fift!:, Dramaturgical notices, criticisms ; 
the sixth, criticisms, Frankfort letters, Menzel ; 
the seventh, aphorisms and fragments, French 
essays; volumes cight to twelve, Paris letters, 
biographies. 

“JenupA Messer Leon’s Rhetorik nach Aris- 
toteles, Cicero, und Quintilian, mit besonderer 
Beziehung auf die Heilige Schrift: herausgegeben 
nebst Regeln zur Erklarung der Hagada,”’ von A. 
Jellinek, has been issued. 

Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” has been published in 
Bohemian at Prague. 

“For the better representation of Russian in- 
terests in Lithuania,” a Russian University is to be 
founded in Wilna. There was once a Polish Uni- 
versity in that place, which was abolished in con- 
sequence of the last revolution. 

AN episode from the battle of Gronow forms 
the subject of a new poetical tale in German, by 
Ludwig Kalisch. It has been already translated 
into French by Henri d’Erville, and has appeared 
under the title, ‘La Bataille de Gronow, nouvelle 
polonaise.” 

AN important work on Mexican history is 
“Coleccion de Documentos para la Historia de 
Mexico publicada por D. Joaquin Garcia Icazbal- 
ceta,” e work, which consists of 700 quarto 
pages, illustrated with plates, is a beautiful speci- 
men of Mexican printing. 

—_—— = 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


POPULAR NUMISMATICS. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 


Sirn,—In the interest of Numismatic Science, it 
is necessary from time to time to draw attention 
to the inaccuracies of writers who seem to think 
that this very intricate branch of knowledge can 
be “got up” in an evening's reading. The fol- 
lowing remarks arc the t of a cursory exami- 
nation of a in the December number of the 
Intellectual , entitled “The First Jewish 
Shekels, with some account of the succeeding 

of Judea, till the reduction of Jerusalem 
to the condition of a Roman colony, in the Reign 
of Hadrian,” by H. Noel Humphreys (with a 


tinted eye Ds 

I, The shekel (No. 1. of the plate) is wrongly 
attributed ; it belongs to Simon Maccabmus, and 
ae of De Bauley is now held to be unten- 
able. 

il. The copper coin (No. 2 of the plate) does 
not belong to Judas Maccabeus, but to Judas 
Aristobulus. 

Ill. The per coin (No. 3 of the plate) does 
not belong to Jonathan Maccabeeus, but to Alex- 
ander Janineus. Some of the letters are also 
incorrect, and the engraving is twice the size of 
the inal coin. Only those who blindly follow 
De Saulcy would make these statements, for the 
works of Cavedoni and Levy have proved them 
"°1V. The cop plate 

‘ per coin (No. 4 of the is 
copied from Beyer, . 190, No. 6, and Sen 
illegible and i coin. Specimens of this 
coin of John Hyrcanus are known, from which a 
proper drawing might have been taken, 








V. The copper coin (No. 5 of the plate) is also 
copied from Raver (woodcut p. 183), though 
much improved. No such form of the cornu- 
copie i". own. 

. The copper coin (No. 6 of the plate) is also 
too large, ond seach idealized. / 

VII. The silver coin (No. 7 of the plate), 
which must have been taken from the Revue 
Numismatique, 1860, pl. xiii., No.1, is incorrectly 
copied ; for the original is much smaller, and has 
a hole in it. 

VIII. The silver coin (No. 9 of the plate) is 
much idealized. Genuine specimens are known 
from which a proper drawing could have been 
made. 

IX. The copper coin (No. 10 of the plate) is 
copied from Rayer, pl. ii., p. 95, No.2. Many 
better specimens are kncewn. 

X. In the woodcut of the letters on the shekel 
(No, 1 of the plate), which is given at p. 332 of 
the Intellectual Observer, the letter Jod in the 
word “Jerushalaim’ has been omitted. The 
modern Hebrew explanation is wrong in eb 
letter but two, the Daleth and the Schin. The 
legend should be mwripn pwr. 

XI. On p. 338 it is said that “ Antigonus was 
convicted of cruelty, and deposed by Augustus, 
a.D. 7.” This should be “ Archelaus was con- 
victed of cruelty, and deposed by Augustus in 
A.D. 6.” On the same page TIPO should be HPQ. 
Annius Rufus was not appointed procurator after 
the expulsion of Archelaus, but Coponius (not 
Copponius). The date A.r@ (for AveaBas To) is 
an absurdity. It should be A.A@ (year 39). 
These coins are not struck on the “ Actian era,” 
but on that of Augustus. The year 39 therefore 
does not correspond to A.D. 8, but to A.p. 12. 

XII. “Simall copper coins are attributed to 
Antipas” (p. 339). So also are large copper 
coins. 

XIII. The coins with the legend BASIAENS 
(not BASIAENE) ALPINA (not AFPITIIA) belong 
to Agrippa I,, and not to Agrippa II. There is 
no uncertainty i: 340.) 

XIV. The Hebrew on p. 341 is incorrect. 
Instead of jan nyds, it should be IN styde. 

XV. Titus does not place his foot upon a clod 
of earth (p. 342, No. 8 of plate), but upon a 
helmet. 

XVI. The description of the tetradrachm 
(p. 343) does not agree with the engraving 
(No. 9 of the plate). ‘There are no numerals on 
it of the year 2. F. W. M. 








SCIENCE. 


ON TIME AND TIME-GUNS. 


dhe Report of the Astronomer-Royal for 
Scotland, lately read before the Board of 
Visitors of the Calton Hill Observatory, calls 
attention to a subject of great and growing 
interest which, for some reason or another, 
is rather strangely overlooked by us South- 
rons. We allude to the question of correct 
time-keeping. It indeed is more than 
strange that in this London of ours especi- 
ally, where, above all other places in the 
world, time is money, the true time is 
scarcely to be had. 

It has been well said that we can arrest 
the flow of time by continued motion, and by 
journeying faster than light actually travel 
into the past again. The London clocks, 
however, lessen the difficulty of this feat, for 
the time once gone, the old proverb notwith- 
standing, oft returns, and is repeated by lying 
tongues from a hundred steeples, in spite of 
the warning tone of Big Ben, which, on the 
Astronomer-Royal’s authority, we can point 
out as a brilliant exception, albeit ene 
arrived: at by much labour, seeing that an 
attendant receives a signal from Greenwich 
once every hour, and the clock reports its 
state to Greenwich twice every day. 

The eminent men in charge of our national 
observatories are as ready and willing to “lay 
on” time to our towns as they are to our 
coasts. Thanks to their labours, the noble 
problem of finding the longitude at sea has 
now been solved with a perfection which leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is possible now to 
calculate the place of the moon for years to 
come with a precision which shall surpass 
that with which a single intrumenial obser- 
vation can be made of it. So that, in fact, 
unless we improve our time-keeping on shore, 





the mariners will be ahead of us, 
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We have before alluded to the magnifi- 
cent conception which is now being carried 
out in Paris. So far back as 1852 M. 
Paul Garnier suggested the establish- 
ment of a normal clock, electrically con- 
nected with others, which the current 
should drive and regulate, At the present 
moment M. Verité, who has reduced the 
question of electrical tion to one of 
great simplicity, is applying it to all Paris. 
A transit instrument is to be erected in the 
Tour St. Jacques, where meridional obser- 
vations will be made and the normal clock 
installed. Four dials on this noble tower, 
furnished with seconds-hands, will show the 
time, which electrical currents will give to 
seventeen other principal clocks, similarl 
furnished—these in their turn regulating a 
the other public clocks of Paris. So much 
for correct time-keeping 4 la Frangaise. 
In our account of the British Association we 
described the method adopted in Scotland, and 
many who have not yet crossed the Tweed 
had ocular and eudible demonstration of 
it at the meeting at Newcastle, when at 
one o’clock the true time was proclaimed 
by cannon from the commanding top of 
the fine old Border Castle, in its turn 
o’ertopped by the world-renowned ‘High 
Level.’ 

Professor Smyth in his report tells of the 
extension now being given to this eminently 
practical system. Since the Newcastle meet- 
ing, when it was in operation both there and at 
Shields, and was fully appreciated both by sea- 
and landsmen, Sunderland has applied,-and 
has now its permanent time-gun. Several 
other cities have followed suit, and the local 
negotiations for the means of loading their 
respective guns are in different states of 
forwardness, the only one which has at pre- 
sent succeeded in perfecting its arrangements 
being Glasgow, the Queen of the West. 
Professor Sinyth writes :— 

The Edinburgh Observatory dropped a model 
time-ball daily for a week by electric means in a 
public meeting-room of the Glasgow College in 
the year 1855. That work was successfully per- 
formed, besides its principle having been for- 
mally approved; but somehow there was not 
enough in the time-ball system itself to fully 
interest the practical inhabitants of the great 
western city. When, however, after eight years 
had elapsed, and the inventions af Professor 
Wheatstone had enabled an eleetrie current to 
explode a distant gun more easily as well as cer- 
tainly than to drop a ball, and the citizens of 
Glasgow did locally provide a eannon, and, aided 
materially by the well-known Magnetic Telegraph 
Company, did connect it by wire with the Edin- 
burgh Observatory, and when the current from 
there did consequently discharge the Glasgow gun 
simultaneously with the several guns of Edin- 
burgh, Newcastle, and Shields,—the strong com- 
mon sense of Glasgow's citizens immediately 

ived the superior efficiency of the new system ; 
or, after a week's experiment with from 2 Ib. to 
2°65 Ib. of gunpowder a day, from a cannon tem- 
porarily placed, as will be seen in a schedule 
recently received from them, they are now 
vigorously adopting a new and more suitable 
locality, with the noble charge of 8 lbs. of powder, 
or nearly double of what is used at any of the 
other stations. 
In our number for the 24th of January last 
we gave an extract from the Scoflish Society 
of Arts, showing that the Edinburgh time- 
gun is actually regulating the clocks within 
a radius of some sixteen miles. Of what in- 
calculable ie paar must this be both to 
employer and employed! Why are we not 
as well off in Le n as they are in Scotland, 
or, indeed, in Live 1, where, thanks to Mr. 
Hartnup, who prefers the Parisian system, 
there are many controlled clocks, and where, 
it would seem, there is such a superabund- 
ance of the true time, that Mr. Hartnup has 
volunteered time-signals to London—to our 
shame be it spoken! Let ts, en passant, 
mention that, on the 4th of February, 1861, 
erg 6 For Px yn 5 P.M., one sun 
ight hun sixty persons com 
their watches or chronometers with one of 
Mr. Hartaup’s controlled clocks. 

Greenwich is by no means behindhand 
in fostering this good work ; but, at present, 





London is slow to appreciate its yalue. From 
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the Royal Observatory time-signals are sent 
daily along the principal lines of railway, 
even as far as Glasgow and Cardiff, and many 
private companies through whose offices the 
wires pass have begun to distribute branch 
signals to private factories. At the camp at 
Aldershot, where, we believe, one of these 
signals is received, a time-gun has lately been 
in operation, although it is fired by some- 
thing less ethereal than electricity. 

It is a thousand pities that the Westminster 
clock, which we learn on such excellent 
authority keeps true time, has its value so 
seriously impaired by the absence of a 
seconds-hand. It may be urged that there 
are many clocks in London so furnished. 
True—but we pity the luckless wight who 
shall put his faith in them. We have known 
many instances where a journey to Green- 
wich has actually been performed when time 
true to a second has been required ; for we 
regret to say that the Harrison clock of the 
Astronomical Society, which ought to show 
true time, and did a little time ago, has left 
off doing itsduty. The Astronomical Society 
has in this matter lost an opportunity of 
doing good work. 

Let us conclude by expressing a hope that 
either Professor Smyth's or M. Verité’s 
method may soon be introduced where cer- 
tainly it is most wanted; let us not be con- 
tent in this metropolis to be behind Paris, or 
even our own provincial towns and private 
factories. M. Verité’s arrangement com- 
mends itself at once to all. The following 
extract from the last published volume of 
the Edinburgh Astronomical Observations will 
show us the great practical value of the 
former method. A combination of both of 
them would best suit London. 

Professor Smyth, after referring to the 
time-gun system, remarks :— 

Thus much then for the idea, and next, on the 
experience of nearly twelve successive months, we 
can add that the practice of this audible signal 
has answered to admiration in almost every 
point. For instance, lstly, It has never given 
wrong time yet, by any accidental discharge be- 
fore or after the intended time, even to a fraction 
of asecond. 2ndly, It is so remarkably prompt 
in its action that there is absolutely, and to the 
most refined observation, no sensible retardation 
between the striking of the tick of the sixtieth 
second by the normal clock in the Observatory 
and the visible gun-fire at the Castle. This re- 
sult, which is superior to that which occurs with 
the time-ball by about 0°14 of a second, the 
amount of constant retardation observed there, is 
produced by a compensating action in the 
controlled clock at the Castle, whereby the trigger 
of the gun is pulled at such a fraction ofa second 
before one o’clock that the explosion takes place 
peg Pa one. 3d, No inclemency of weather, as 
rain, frost, or snow, or wind of any strength and 
from any direction, has ever interfered with the 
regularity of the gun-fire; and this speaks well, 
not only for the manner in which electricity is 
employed to do the work required of it between 
the Castle and Observatory, but also for the 
soldiers at the Castle told off to the duty of daily 
loading the gun, and often having to perform it 
under circumstances of such extreme wet and 
pone yoy oa unless ha ren it much care 
and skill, the ignitin ity of the powder might 
easily be affected. Da does the 7th of June 
last year, there is only one proved weak point in 
the whole arrangement ; ad that is, the quality 
of the friction fuses, which are prepared by, and. 
furnished from, the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich ; 
for one bad fuse—that is, one which does not go 
off at all, and therefore causes no gun-signal to be 
heard that day—is still occasionally met with 
amongst a large number of good ones. 


Let us hope that hefore very long the 
maps of London shall contain those red 
concentric circles which already distinguish 
those of Edinburgh, Newcastle, and Glasgow. 


DISCUSSION ON SPONTANEOUS GENE- 
RATION AT THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


take for granted that our readers are aware 
of the present state of the controversy in 
France relative to the question of spontaneous 
generation. M. Pouchet, in his important work 
“ Hétérogénie,” had replied to all the objections 
which the antagonists of spontaneous generation 








had previously made, including those which were 


| 
| 


| 


founded on the valuable researches of Schultze. | 


Professor Wyman of Boston (U.S.) arrived inde- 
pendently at the same conclusions as M. Pouchet, 
the general result of his experiments bemg that 
the boiled infusions of organic matter made use of, 
exposed only to air which had passed through 
tubes heated to redness, or enclosed with air in 
hermetically sealed vessels, and exposed to boiling 
water, became the seat of infusorial life. M. 
Pasteur has long been the leading opponent of 
this theory; and, whilst a series of experiments 
which he submitted to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences some time ago met many of the argu- 
ments which Pouchet had brought forward, he 
furthermore stated that it was always possible 
to obtain, in a given locality, an appreciable but 
limited amount of atmospheric air, not having 
undergone any sort of physical or chemical modifi- 
cation, and nevertheless entirely unfit to produce 
any alteration whatever in a liquid especially putres- 
cible.e MM. Pouchet, Joly, and Musset, in their 
desire to meet this objection, ascended the glaciers 
of La Maladetta, near Rencluse, in the Pyrenees, 
taking with them a certain number of flasks each 
filled one-third with an infusion of hay filtered 
and boiled for more than an hour. No air was con- 
tained in the flasks, and care was taken that they 
were hermetically closed. Four of them were 
filled with air on the surface of the glacier and four 
in acrevasse. ‘The examination of four of the flasks 
three days afterwards disclosed many specimens 
of Bacteria, Monas, Vibrio, Mucedinea, and 
Ameba. ‘They state, however, in a note, that all 
the other retorts presented identical results. From 
this the three experimentalists conclude that the 
air of Maladetta, and, in general, the air of high 
mountains, does not fulfil the conditions which 
M. Pasteur predicted of it. Ata recent meeting 
of the Paris Academy M. Pasteur, in vindication 
of his original theory, made the following remarks : 
—*“ The attentive reader will see that I do not 
make use in this discussion of the advantage which 
my opponents give me by not speaking of Muce- 
dinee and Infusoria in more than four of their 
eight flasks, a circumstance which proves that the 
results which are stated to be contradictory to my 
own in reality confirm them ; and this remark 
would lead one to suppose that the four flasks 
alluded to contained neither Mucedinee nor 
Infusoria.” 

At the meeting of the Academy on the 16th 
ult., a note was read from M. Joly, stating that 
these four flasks did contain organic matter, and that, 
if no mention of the circumstance was made in 
the note presented to the Academy, it was simply 
a mistake of M. Musset, who prepared the paper. 
““M. Pasteur,” continues M. Joly, “is entirely 
mistaken; he has judged us without hearing us ; 
after having asked for information respecting the 
four flasks, he did not allow himself time to receive 
an answer; if he had waited one day more he 
would have been spared the contradiction we are 
forced to give him.” 


In announcing that M. Joly’s letter would be . 


inserted in the Comptes-Rendus, M. Flourens said: 
“Several newspapers have reproached me with 
not giving my opinion on spontaneous generation. 
As long as I had not formed an opinion I had 
nothing to say. My opinion is, however, now 
formed, and I will give it. M. Pasteur’s experi- 
ments are decisive. What is necessary for the 
production of animalcules if spontaneous genera- 
tion be a fact? Air and liquids susceptible of 
putrescence. But M. Pasteur puts air and 
liquids susceptible of putrescence together, and 
nothing happens. There is no such thing as 
spontaneous generation. To doubt any longer is 
to misunderstand the question.” 

M. de Quatrefages believed that, if the Academy 
were going to institute further experiments, it 
would be necessary that they should be carried 
on, not only in suitable localities, but in several 
places suceessively ; for it followed from experi- 
ments formerly undertaken by himself that germs 
or sporules are so abundant in the atmosphere 


that it might very well happen that a hundred | 


or more vessels open in the same place might all 
become the seat of microscopic products. 

M. Henri Sainte-Claire Deville, who has repeated 
M. Pasteur’s experiments before a numerous audi- 
ence at his lectures on chemistry at the Sorbonne, 
and has always found them perfectly exact, 
insisted on the necessity of following with absolute 
accuracy the directions given by M. Pasteur, 
directions which cannot be deviated from with 
impunity. 

M. Regnault entirely supported M. H. Sainte- 
Claire. Deville’s remark; he had seen in his 
countless experiments on the expansion of gas, 
how, even in working with the mercury trough, it 
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was difficult entirely to prevent the introduction 
of extraneous air; the laisser aller with which M. 
Pouchet had carried out his first experiments had 
greatly astonished him. 

M. Pasteur reminded the Academy that he had 
formerly stated that the mercury trough was a 
receptacle of a multitude of germs which it caused 
to enter into all the bottles and tubes manipulated 
in it. 

M. Milne-Edwards begged that an important 
experiment which he had previously referred to 
might not be forgotten. A small capsule contain- 
ing germs derived from the atmosphere was 
floated on the surface of a liquid peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of putrescence ; and the liquid, even after 
many days, remained completely limpid and un- 
altered; afterwards, on overturning the capsule, 
the liquid became impregnated in some way or 
other, and at the end of a few days it was seen to 
be filled with a multitude of organized products. 

M. Pasteur and other members took this op- 
portunity of calling attention to the simpler and 
more decisive experiment—a real experimentum 
crucis—which consists in putting side by side two 
flasks with necks drawn out to a point, and con- 
taining the same fermentable liquid, the open and 
slender neck of the one flask remaining straight 
and vertical, whilst the slender and open neck of 
the other flask remained bent, with the opening 
downwards. The liquid of the first vessel was 
soon invaded by microscopic vegetation, although 
often at least the liquid of the second vessel re-- 
mained entirely unaltered. 


M. Pasteur had attended the meeting of the 
Academy, for the purpose of exhibiting two flasks 
which he had filled with air on the Mer de Glace, 
without the contents having been in any way 
affected. After the meeting he met his colleague, 


M. Frémy, in the library, and the latter asked him 
what would happen if the neck of the vessel were 
broken. M. Pasteur did not hesitate to reply, 
that Mucedinea would soon make their appear- 
ance. ‘The neck of one of the flasks was accord- 
ingly broken, and the flask itself placed in a 
corner of the library. When M. Frémy and M. 
Pasteur returned eight hours later, the liquid, 
previously so clear, had lost its transparency, 
numerous living organisms were visible, and there 
was already a thin deposit of dead ones: thus 
brilliantly confirming the results of M. Pasteur’s 
experiments. 

We conclude our notice with an account of 
some experiments made by M. Pouchet with 
air collected on Mont Blanc by Dr. Kolb. Two 
vessels containing air, obtained at a height of 
4810 métres, were opened under the surface of 
a decoction of common clover, which had been 
boiled for an hour, and was still at almost the 
boiling point. The rising of the liquid in the 
vessels showed that they had been hermetically 
closed, the air which they contained having pre- 
served all its rarefaction. After having recorked 
the flasks in the hot liquid, the necks were put 
into mercury heated for an hour to 160°. The 
third day the decoction, which’ occupied about a 
third of the vessels, became clouded, and it was 
evident that Jnfusoria had been produced. 
Viewed under the microscope, the decoction was 
found to be filled with living monads of a size 
intermediate between Monas lens and Monas cor- 
pusculum, with Spirillum, and with Bacterium. 
Some amabe immobiles were also observed. A 
flask of air obtained on the summit of the Buet, 
at a height of 3166 métres, and partly filled with 
the same liquid, gave absolutely analogous results. 
In some centimétres of air obtained on Monte 
Rosa, monads and vibrios have also been produced. 
These experiments on the air of Mont Blanc, 
and some other of the higher peaks of the Alps, 
go to prove, as remarked by M. Pouchet, con- 
trary to the assertion of M. Pasteur, that 
whatever be the place or height whence it is 
obtained, it is uniformly capable of producing 
living animaleules. M. Pouchet, remarks 
hat, at all these considerable altitudes, the 
air is almost entirely deprived of organic cor- 
puseles, The examination both of air and snow 
proves it. Neither ova nor spores can be dis- 
covered. Thus it would seem that the question 
concerning the high air is at present undecided. 
We need, however, scarcely remark that the 


_ experimentum crucis alluded to by M. Pasteur 
_is the real 


int of the controversy, and one, 
moreover, which renders journeys to distant 
mountain ranges unnecessary. Can M. Pouchet 
reply to it? It is simple—it requires no ela- 
boration; the comparative skill of the experi- 
menter, therefore, need no longer be any element 
in the inquiry. It is here that M. Pouchet 
must silence M. Pasteur, or in his turn hold his 


peace. 
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We are in part indebted to the Abbé Moigno’s | 


admirable journal Les Mondes for our account of 
this interesting discussion which is regarded with 
such importance in French scientific circles that 
it has been reproduced in the Moniteur. 








MR. HOLMES ON MAGNETO-ELECTRIC 
LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION. 


[ is a fact, becoming daily more and more evi- 

dent, that the application of the electric light 
to lighthouses is merely a question of time. The 
experiments made now some time back by Mr. 
Faraday, to which we have before alluded in these 
columns, set the matter at rest from a scientific 
point of view, the practical application of the light 
only remaining in question. 

We are glad, therefore, that Mr. Holmes, whose 
name is so widely known in connexion with this 
subject, has, in his lecture at the Society of Arts 
on Wednesday week, in addition to giving us much 
new information, shown us how all difficulties of 
a practical nature have been overcome. 

Mr. Holmes commenced his discourse by de- 
scribing the rise of the lighthouse system, from 
the primitive fire on the cliff to the introduction 
of the “ Fresnel Lens.” 

“This ‘Fresnel Lens’ has grown, so to speak, 
larger and larger, as the want of a more powerful 
light was felt, till it has now the diameter of six 
feet anda height of ten ; for, to increase the quan- 
tity of light, the size of the lamp must be increased, 
and the lens in proportion, or it would have been 
so far out of focus that the intention of the lens 
would have been frustrated. ‘To make these pro- 
gressive improvements in lighthouses vast sums of 
money had to be expended ; and now let us see 
what was the end sought. First to improve the 
light itself. This is done by the substitution of a 
lamp of four concentric wicks, the largest nearly 
four inches in diameter, for the coal fire. If the 
improvement had stopped at that it would have 
been smal? indeed, but this lamp is more under 
command than the coal fire. The value of the 


introduction of oil is not so much, then, on ac- | 


count of its greater power as for its aptitude for 
the employment of economising apparatus, whether 
this consists of reflectors or lenses. All incadescent 


bodies give out rays, as it were, from the centre to | 
the circumference of a sphere: of such rays only | 


those which fall on the sea would be useful to the 


. | 
mariner, but by means of reflectors those rays | 


which would pass inland, or upwards, or down- 
wards, are reflected towards any required point, 
and by a proper arrangement of a series of reflec- 
tors, the whole, or nearly the whole of the rays 
are directed where required. The Fresnel lens 


consists of a middle refracting belt, and a double | 
series of reflecting prisms, or zones, as they are | 


generally termed; and, when properly constructed, 
it has the property of collecting all the rays into 
one horizontul beam, so that all the light from the 
lamp is utilized. Thus, then, we see great strides 
have been made, since the introduction of oil 
lamps, as regards the lenticular apparatus ; in faet 
that seems nearly perfect ; let us then return to 
the light itself for a moment. 

“Whether a large or small lamp be employed, it 
will make no difference in misty weather, so long 
as the thickness of the flame is the same, fora 
large lamp may be equal to ten or twelve smaller 
ones ; and, if replaced by these ten smaller, it 
will be evident that, when one of them is obscured 
by mist, the whole of them will’ be obscured. 
Quantity of light, then, will not add to its power 
of penetrating mist. By making the large lamp 
with four concentric wicks, the intensity of the 
light is a little increased, and such a lamp will 
oe further through mist in a slight degree. 

ut it is in misty and hazy weather that the light 
is most required ; hence, now that everything else 
is nearly perfect in a lighthouse, the authorities, 
both in this country and elsewhere, are directing 
their attention to the only thing wanting to make 
the whole system perfect, that is, a light capable 
of penetrating mist: and this power depends on 
the intensity of the light; and, as electricity is 
capable of producing the most intense light known, 
it was naturally looked to as the possible means 
of perfecting the whole system. But the light 
produced by electricity, to be applicable for light- 
houses, must be certain and constant, not liable 


to extinctions or any great variations, as the first | 


would endanger vessels seeking and not finding 


the light ; and if a fixed light varied much it | 


might be mistaken for a revolving light. 

“ Let us now see whether electricity can produce 
a constant, steady, or uniform light. Frictional 
electricity will give a succession of flashes in- 
tensely vivid. an. might be used for the purpose, 
but for the fact that the slightest moisture is suf- 


ficient to convey the whole charge to the earth. 
The various forms of galvanic battery are all 
capable of producing a steady and intense light, 
but still (besides the great expense) they are not 
applicable, because of the necessarily varying cur- 
rent, which becomes weaker and weaker as the 
solution becomes saturated. The magneto-elec- 
tric machine is, then, the source from which one 
would naturally expect a light which should be 
invariable in its nature, and capable of being con- 
tinuous for any given time, as the current pro- 
duced by this machine is constant as long as the 
helices revolve with the same speed, and the speed 
can be easily regulated to any required velocity. 
“Theelectricity derived from a magneto-machine 
is induced in coils of wire by the changing of the 
magnetic polarity of pieces of soft iron inclosed 
within the coils or helices; and the quantity or 
intensity of the induced current depends, first, on 
the amount of magnetism induced in the soft 
iron; secondly, on the facility with which the 
poles of the magnetized soft iron can be reversed ; 
thirdly, on the velocity with which the change of 
polarity takes place; fourthly, on the length and 
diameter of the wire forming the helices. The 
amount of magnetism induced in the soft iron 
depends on the size and force of the steel magnets 
employed, and of the weight and softness of the 
iron in the helices ; but the weight in practice of 
the soft iron is limited by the weight of. the steel 
magnets, for, if too heavy, the steel magnets will 
be slowly deprived of their magnetism. ‘To facili- 
tate the change of the poles, the soft iron cores of 
the helices are not solid pieces of iron, but are 
tubes, single, double, or treble, as it is found by 
experiment that the same weight of iron, when 
divided in this manner, loses or takes magnetism 
in much less time than when in a solid form. 
There is a limit to the velocity to be employed 
when the maximum of electricity is required, for 
this reason. It has been already remarked that 
the amount of electricity depends upon the amount 
of magnetism taken up, and that the soft iron 
takes time to become saturated, as it may be 
termed, with magnetism; hence, if the velocity 





| be too great with which the cores move from one 
| pole of a magnet to another, there will not be 
| sufficient time for the cores to become saturated. 
| But as again the quantity of electricity increases 
as the velocity increases, it is necessary to ascertain 
| this maximum point exactly, which is easily done, 
either by experiment or calculation, based on 
certain data. The length and diameter of the 
wire require to be different, according to the 
current required; for a short thick wire forming 
the helices represents a galvanic battery, composed 
of a dozen say, of very large pairs of plates, whilst 
a long thin wire would represent a battery com- 
| posed of thousands of small plates. In other 
| words, supposing the size of the helices to remain 
_the same, if they are composed of thick short 
wires, quantity is obtained; but, if composed of 
long thin wires, intensity will be the result. 

“ From all this, it results that there are certain 
laws known and established by which a magneto- 
electric machine can be made to give a current of 
any given amount of electricity, with any given 
ratio between its quantity and intensity. 

“ Having seen on what the production of the 
current depends, the next point to observe is, the 
peculiar nature of this induced current. It differs 
essentially from a galvanic current in this: that, 
while the helices are revolving, the direction of 
the currrent is reversed, as the core of soft iron 
passes each consecutive pole of the steel magnets.” 

Mr. Holmes next explained how the current 
generated in the wires of the helices is to be with- 
drawn from the machine. ‘In the first place, all 
the helices are connected in two, or four, or more 
series; and in doing this great care must be 
observed that the direction of the coil of every 
alternate helix is in an opposite direction—that is, 
if one is wound as a right-hand screw, the next 
should be as a left-hand screw, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, supposing all wound in the 
same direction, then the two inner ends of the 
wires znust be joined of, say, numbers one and 
two, and the two outer ends of the wires of numbers 
two and three, and so on through the series ; and, 
| lastly, the terminals of the series might be soldered 

into two insulated discs, and then led from the 
machine by two pieces of metal kept in contact 
| with the outer surfaces of these dises by a slight 
| spring; such an arrangement allows the alter- 
nating current to pass from the machine, and such 
current will produce a light, but this light has 
| certain disadvantages. It is never white, but 
| always more or less blue or brownish ; in fact, it 

is like the electric light obscured by —— it 

behind a flame from spirits of wine. It is also 
| extremely injurious to the eyes, both from its 
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fixed on the end of the spindle the regula 








colour and its tremulousness ; I therefore do not 
use this current, but in its stead I convert this 
constantly-inverting current into two that flow 
from the machine in one direction only. This is 
accomplished thus :—One half of the helices are 
arranged so as to arrive on the poles of the magnet 
at the instant that the other half are exactly mid- 
way between the poles. Thus there are two dis- 
tinct currents; and what may be called the dead 
point, that is, the point when the current inverts 
in one series, occurs exactly at the time when the 
other current is at its maximum, so that if now the 
inverted currents can again be inverted in both of 
these distinct currents, and that the two now flow- 
ing in one direction can be united as one com- 
pound current, it is evident that the result will be 
a current nearly as uniform as that from a gal- 
vanie battery, with the advantage of equable con- 
tinuity. This is done by the two commutators, 
which consist each of two insulated rings of metal, 
of such a form at the periphery that two rollers or 
rubbers change sides from one disc to the other 
at the same instant that the current is reversed. 
Then, by combining the two commutators, a 
compound current is obtained that will produce 
a constant white light or perform any of the other 
functions of the galvanic current, and in a more per- 
fect manner, as it is more uniform in its action. 

‘* A steady and constant current thus obtained 
from the magneto-electric machine is only one part 
of the problem of producing a constant and steady 
light, and, although the most important part, still 
it would be perfectly useless without an efficient 
lamp or regulator. In order to understand this 
it is necessary to explain that the carbon points 
used for producing the light, or for converting a 
portion of the electric current into light, are con- 
sumed, and that the rate of consumption is irre- 
gular, owing to the irregularities in the structure 
of the substance used, which is the kind of graphite 
deposited in the gas retorts sawed up into pencils 
about a quarter of an inch square; but, as the 
consumption is irregular, no clockwork with con- 
tinuous motion could be employed for the purpose 
of causing the carbons to approach as consumed, 
for it must be understood that the steadiness of 
the light as well as its brilliancy depend on the 
two carbon points being maintained constantly at 
a certain distance corresponding to the strength 
of the electric current. 

‘Many pieces of apparatus more or less compli- 
cated have been invented from time to time for the 
purpose of regulating the movements of the carbon 
electrodes ; and many of them I have tried, but 
none of them, as formerly constructed, could be 
used in a lighthouse, because they were more or 
less uncertain in their action, and because the 
clockwork was too delicate and liable to accident 
in other hands than those of an electrician. The 
question, what constitutes a good regulator, must 
be answered by stating what it must accomplish ; 
and, moreover, it must perform its several functions 
in the most simple manner. It must in the first 
place maintain the carbons at a given distance, 
whatever be the variation in the state of consump- 
tion, and must also be capable of being adjusted 
to any strength of current; secondly, if by any 
accident the current should be interrupted, and 
the light thereby extinguished, the regulator should 
be capable of relighting at once with full brilliancy, 
that is, not only must it allow the carbon points 
to touch to re-establish the current, but must 
separate them again instantly, or there would be 
no light. Such a regulator we have here, for its 
construction is simple, and it forms its different 
functions in a most perfect manner. Its construe- 
tion is this. The upper carbon is attached by a 
kind of small vice to a bracket, standing out from 
a tube, which slides freely in a column. The lower 
carbon is fixed in the end of another tube, exactly 
under the other carbon. Both of these tubes are 
ne in motion thus : Two cords, passing over pul- 
eys, properly arranged, are wound on one spindle, 
On turning a stud 
tor is 
wound up ; that is, the top bracket is raised, and 
the lower tube depressed. On removing the hand 
from the stud, the upper tube would descend, and, 
being loaded, would cause the lower tube to rise ; 
but, to prevent this, while the regulator is out of 
use « bolt is pushed in, which prevents any move- 
ment in the regulator till it is again withdrawn. 
The regulator being wound up, the carbons are 
firmly fixed in their places by tightening the 
holders, and are then adjusted so as to bring the 
points in the focal plane by turning a spindle to 
which the fixed end of the cord belonging to the 
lower carbon is attached. So far the regulator is 
only a means by which the carbons can mutuall 
approach each other with a certain relative annad, 
depending on the different diameters of the two 


but in opposite directions. 
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parts of the spindle around which the cords are 
wound. But, if the carbon points remain in con- 
tact, there will be no light. Some contrivance, 
then, was necessary to separate the points to the 
distance which, by experience, is found to give 
most light, and to maintain that distance between 
the points constantly till the whole of the pair of 
the carbons is consumed. These two operations 
are accomplished thus. The fixed end of the cord 
which works the upper carbon is attached to one 
end of a lever; the other end of the lever has a 
piece of soft iron attached to it, over an electric 
magnet, so that, when the bolt is withdrawn, and 
the carbon runs together until they touch (thus 
allowing the current to pass), this electro-magnet 
instantly, by the action of the same current, lifts 
the cord, and with it the upper carbon, to the re- 
quired distance. But this is not all, for the car- 
bons would again run together were there not 
some contrivance to prevent them. To accom- 
arg this, advantage is taken of these two facts— 
ret, that the quantity of electricity is propor- 
tional inversely to the distance between the carbon 
points ; secondly, that the strength of an electro- 
magnet is proportional to the quantity of elec- 
hm, 4 passing through the wire that surrounds 
it. aring these two facts in mind, it will be 
easy to understand the use of the second electro- 
et. Over this electro-magnet, at a small 
distance above it, is placed a lever, one end of 
which is drawn down by a spring (the strength 
of which can be regulated by a thumb-screw). 
The fulcrum is between this end and the centre. 
The other end of the lever is furnished with a 
catch, and immediately over the electro-magnet a 
piece of soft iron is fixed in the lever. On the 
carbons being allowed to touch as before, not only 
are they rated by the means described, but 
this second lever, acted on by its electro-magnet 
at the same instant, is drawn down towards it, and 
thus brings the catch between the teeth of a wheel 
laced under it for the purpose, and thus effectually 
ocks the regulator. The strength of the spring 
is any noone till its tendency to lift the catch 
out exactly balances the current which draws it 
ore, 8 “" - distance now increase but the 
of an inch, the spring will be stronger than 
ms current, will lift tho latch, and a alone 
will approach; but by doing so more current 
passes, the electro-magnet is strengthened, and is 
again enabled to overcome the spring and draw 
down the catch, and thus by their mutual action 
the distance between the carbon points is all but 
invariable. 

“When these regulators are employed in a light- 
house there are a pair for each lens and two small 
lenses, so that, although it may take ten minutes 
to replace the consumed carbons, still the light is 
never extinguished; for, suppose the carbons 
consumed in the lens No. 1, the regulator is ready 
in lens No. 2: and all the light-keeper has to do 
is to bolt the No. 1 regulator and draw the bolt of 
the r No. 2 lens; the current is thus 
div: No. 2 is instantly lighted, and the light- 
ing of this extinguishes No. 1. 

‘ Thus, then, we have a most intense light, which 
may be maintained for any length of time, which 
does not require to be trimmed or extinguished 
for a and which Has all the steadiness and 
uniformity required for light-house purposes. Its 
advantages over the oil lamp are: first, its power 
can be increased ad libitum without increasing 
the size of the lens, for, if required, a machine may 
be made to give light enough to read by say at 
10 or 20 miles; in fact the light is in direct pro- 

ion to the power of the machine that produces 
it; secondly, its great intensity gives it a power 
of penotromng, hase only equalled by the sun; 
thirdly, its whiteness distinguishes it most per- 
fectly from all other lights on shore, which is one 
of its most important properties, for many a ves- 
sel has been lost for want of this propert in 
lighthouses lighted with oil; fourthly, w 
coloured lights are required for the purpose of 
distinguishing one lighthouse from another, this 
i ye the colours in a perfect manner, 
while the oil lamp always gives its own tinge to 
the colour employed ; dfthly, from the facility with 
which this light can be extinguished in an in- 
stant, and as instantly lighted to its full power, 
it offers other means of distinguishing lighthouse 
from lighthouse which cannot be obtained with 
any other light. The im of this may be 
understood the fact that there are still many 

i und our shores that require lighthouses, 

es must remain without them, till better 


means of distinguishing them with certainty from 
others in the immediate 2 res png 


employed; for having no thouse is hardly 
worse for the navi than ay ey in si 
which cannot be distinguished one the other. 





“* An objection has been made to this light, that, 
being so small, it would be altogether invisible at 
a considerable distance ; and, when we merely 
consider that the apparent size of distant objects 
depends on the visual angle, there seems to be 
some ground for the objection; but the law of 
visual angles does not apply in the case of self- 
luminous bodies, as can be demonstrated with 
this piece of fine wire, which, I suppose, is almost 
invisible even with a strong light thrown on it, 
but now, if by passing a current of electricity 
through it it is made self-luminous, it appears 
gradually to increase in diameter as it becomes 
brighter ; and as a curious. fact, illustrating the 
difference between the theorist in his study and 
the practical observer, a sailor who had seen the 
magneto light from a great distance told me he 
supposed it must be at least ten feet in diameter. 
Another objection to the light is that it is too 
bright ; this may be an inconvenience in clear 
weather, but a light, to be useful when most 
needed, must be inconveniently bright im clear 
weather. 

“The last point to be considered is the cost of 
the magneto-electric light as compared with oil. 
The French director-general of lighthouses has 
made a report to his government, both as to first 
cost and as to cost of maintenance ; doth are 
greatly in favour of the magneto-electric light ; of 
course, in making their calculations of cost, the 
take the cost of an equal quantity of light in each 
case, that is, by oil and electricity.” 

Mr. Holmes concluded his address by remark- 
ing that this application of electrical force is purely 
English; Faraday commenced it when he dis- 
covered the fact that magnetism might be made 
to produce or induce an electric current ; and 
although the magneto-light was first produced in 
Paris, it was by Mr. Holmes himself; and, so far 
from receiving assistance from any of the French 
savans in the matter, he was ridiculed by all of 
them for attempting what they said they could 
demonstrate was impossible. With regard to the 
regulator, also invented by Mr. Holmes, there is 
another recently invented by M. Foucault, on 
a very different principle, which, although quite 
as effective, is overloaded with clockwork. His 
regulator, however, has this peculiarity , it can 
be used in a rolling vessel, and will bear with 
impunity the vibrations of a steam-ship. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


WE learn that the chair of Chemistry at Berlin, 
rendered vacant by the death of M. Mitscherlich, 
has been offered to Dr. Hofmann, the able chemist 
of London, who has thus the alternative of a 
choice between Bonn and Berlin, for the University 
of Bonn has already made him a similar offer, and 
has placed at his disposal a sum of £20,000 for the 
establishment of a laboratory. M. Hofmann has, 
moreover, recently been elected corresponding 
member of the Academy of Sciences of Vienna. 
M. Bunsen refused the chair at Berlin, as he 
would not leave the circle of friends which he 
possesses at Heidelberg. 


ANOTHER English mathematician has received 
the high distinction of being elected correspond- 
ing member of the French Academy. Mr. 
Arthur Cayley, recently —— Professor of 
pure Mathematics at the University of Cam- 
bridge, was the last elected ; now we have to re- 
cord that the same honour has been conferred on 
Professor Sylvester of Woolwich, his election 
being carried by 46 out of 48 votes. The name 
of the other candidates will be found in our pro- 
ceedings of the Paris Academy. 


M. Sreran has communicated to the Vienna 
Academy some mathematical researches on the 
p tion of heat, and considers that the results 

e has obtained justifies the Ao vray ** that 
heat propagates itself by iation with the 
rapidity of hght, by transmission with the rapidity 
of sound.” 

Ir is somewhat curious that the planet (97), 
discovered on the 14th September last by Mr. 
James Watson, Director of the Observatory at 
Ann-Arbor, was also independently discovered by 
M. Temple of Marseilles, on the 3rd or 4th of 
October. He notified the discovery to Herr 
Peters on the 13th of the same month, and gave a 
rough calculation of its position and apparent 
magnitude. 

Proressor SPOERER of Anclam has contributed 
to the Astronomische Nachrichten his eleventh 


series of observations on sun- These obser- 
vations range from the bégi of July to the 
inning of ber ing extract 


from Pro easor Spoérer’s paper regarding two spots, 
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numbered 95 and 96, are of special interest, because 
they were near one another, and their different 
rates of motion were seen without the aid of the 
micrometer :—‘ Both appeared on the 27th July— 
No. 95 went PR te 4 The difference in right 
ascension amounted about mid-day on the 29th 
July to 42”. On the 1st August it was a little 
more, but rapidly diminished, so that on the 5th 
August the spot No. 96 stood exactly south of 
No. 95, and on the following day No. 96 was 
ahead. The effect of projection, it is true, operates 
in the same direction ; still this is not in opposition 
to the fact that these spots could be seen to move 
differently. If No. 96 had had the same’ move- 
ment as No. 95 it would not have been exactly 
south on the 5th August, but 24” of right ascen- 
sion to the east. On the 6th August it would 
also have been to the east, whereas it was 17” 
more to the west on that day. The shape of both 
spots was unaltered till the 6th August, but was, 
on the other hand, changed in both cases on the 
7th August towards the western edge. Whilst, 
according to the general law, the spot No. 96 
near the Equator was driven by a western storm, 
the more distant No. 95 by an eastern storm, a 
group, No. 97, still more distant from the Equator 
showed a very strong south-west storm—so that 
there were three districts near each other, yet 
separated, in which there is evidence of differeut 
storms. It has been shown before that in a 
remarkably variable group unusual storms appear, 
tags | the equatorial west storm, in a region 
where otherwise east storms are prevalent. No. 
97 is an example of this. This group was in course 
of formation on the 29th July, contained numerous 
spots on the 30th July, and more still on the Ist 
August. The largest of the resulting spots, which 
was the one observed, was only about 15° distant 
from the spots No. 95 and 96, and on the Ist 
August it reached about as many degrees to the 
east. From the 3rd to the 5th August the grou 
was smaller: on the 6th August it: was aw 
broken up, and again entirely differently shaped 
on the following day.” These observations pos- 
sess a special interest in connexion with Mr. 
Carrington’s researches on the different rates of 
movement of the solar photosphere. 

In a valuable memoir by Dr. P.'Martin Duncan, 


| F.G.8., on the Fossil Corals of the West Indian 


Islands, some most interesting generalizations are 
arrived at respecting thedistribution of these organ- 
isms as a means of testing the relative distribution 
of land and water during past geological periods. 
Dr. Duncan, after alluding to the theory of Heer, 
suggests that a series of islands, formed very much 
like the Antilles, with coral reefs around them, 
extending from the mid-Pacific across to Europe, 
would account for the relation between the 
Miocene Corals of the Old and New World, and 
those of the Galapagos and East Indian raised 
beds, as well as the relation between the former 
and the recent species of the great seas to the west 
of America. 

M. S£p1110r has recently laid before the Paris 
Academy a memoir showing the advantages of a 
new method of treatment, which he terms owrano- 
a. of congenital fissures of the palatine arch. 

genbeck’s attempts to cure this disease not 
being sufficiently successful, M. Sédillot experi- 
mented on a case in which the fissure of the arch, 
at a level with the dental alveoli, was eight milli- 
métres broad, and the premaxillaries, projecting 
forwards and inclined from the right to the left, 
and from behind forward, supported two median 
incisors largely developed. e two lateral in- 
cisors, of which the germs normally should belong 
to the premaxillary, were absent. The right nasar 
fosa was closed in front by a junction of the vomel 
with the maxi for an extent of some centi- 
métres. M. Sédillot, by a complicated surgical 
operation, succeeded in curing this malformation ; 
and he confidently recommends his method of 
treatment, subject only to the following conditions 
of success :—That the alveolar arch should be re- 
established, using as an effectual method the par- 
tial resections of the premaxillary and the ablation 
of part of the vomer; that slips of periosteum 
should be formed, arising from a solitary central 
pedicle, and adhering to the hinder face of the 
premaxillary; that obturators moulded on the 
palatine arch should be employed; and that use 
should be made of the newer periosteum to close 
any fissures, &c., of which the obliteration may 
not be com . M., Flourens energetically con- 
gratulated the Academy on the confirmation of his 


own original Sorry ape of twenty years ago, 
when he stated that the rediethe ay o phe 
_— has produced aay yw which it 
at present; no other part imal econom, 
enjoying in so high a degree the faculty of sell 
reproduction, 
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M. Dewargue has discovered in the drift of 
the Meuse the frontal bone of an ox and the teeth 
of Carcharodon, the latter measuring nine centi- 
métres in length. 

- M. Errinesnavsen has recently published a 
large work, illustrated with magnificent plates, on 
the skeleton of leaves (Blattskelete der Dicotyle- 
donen.) 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOHO SUN-PICTURES. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 


Srr,—I inclose a passage from a letter of James 
Watt to Josiah Wedgwood, which makes it prob- 
able that the old Daguerreotypes found at Soho 
House, and now at the Museum of Patents, 
which have excited so much curiosity, were the 
work of Thomas Wedgwood, who is known to 
have conceived the possibility of photographic 
art, and to have made some steps towards the 
realization of his idea. Any instruction on the 
subject given by Josiah could only have been 
derived from his son Thomas, as his own time 
was wholly taken up with the business of his 
manufactory. 

The extract is from a letter of the year 1799, 
dated Thursday only. 

“T thank = for your directions for the silver pictures, 
on which, when at home, I shall try some experiments.” 

The rest of the letter has reference to the de- 
tails of a millwheel. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. Wepewoop. 
1, Cumberland Place, Regent’s Park. 


GEOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE. 
To the Editor of Tut READER. 

Srr,—Will you allow me to suggest, through 
the medium of your columns, the correction of a 
term which I cannot but regard as a geological 
misnomer. 

We constantly hear or see in print the words 
Elephas primigenius, a compound frequently to be 
met with in the able works of Sir Charles Lyell, 
and of course imported into Mr. Page’s dictionary. 
Primogenius and primigenus, though, perhaps, 
only misprints, also occur. With respect to pri- 
migenius, I heard it stated very recently, by a 
brother geologist, far before:me in the science, 
‘Sir Charles Lyell always said Rlephas primige- 
nius, and, therefore, the phrase must be correct.” 

Now, with the greatest respect for such “a 
Triton among the minnows” as Sir Charles, I am 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri when I 
humbly and honestly feel the master is in error. 

I presume the term is meant to imply the 
earliest, or first-born elephant. That, however, is 
not expressed by primigenius, which really is no 
word at all; and, if primogenius could have any 
power, it would be equivalent to the first genius. 

Surely we don’t mean to say that this pre- 
Adamite pachyderm was such a very clever beast 
as to merit this distinction! 

Junior though I am in the noble science of 
geology, allow me to suggest that we should say 
Elephas protogenes, if we use the Greek; or, if we 
prefer the Latin, Elephas primogenitus. 

The insertion of the ¢ is all we need to convort 
a rank barbarism into a truly classical name. 

Perhaps, Sir, if you will give insertion to these 
lines, I may prove the instrument of calling 
the attention of greater men to what perhaps has 
never struck them; and also be the author of 
driving that dog-Latin, primigenius, from the geo- 
logical vocabulary, replacing it by primogenitus, 
which is pure and scholarlike. 

Perhaps you also have space for a few remarks 
on some other geological terms. Why do we 
wrile eocene, miocene, pliocene, and pleistocene ? 
It may look strange on the first glance; but, if 
we were to follow the analogy of the Greek, which 
we make use of in these terms, ought we not to 
write eokene, meiokene, pleiokene, and pleisto- 
kene? I fancy geologists do write ca@nozoic. 
Surely the Greek a: requires the @ dipthong in 
our language? Homer’s Awemas is Alneas in 
Latin and English, and we all write archwology, 
pauleontology, and palwotherium. 

Then, if we want the help of the Greek word 
kaivos, why should not the Anglicanized termi- 
nation be kene? And why convert the Greek 
kappa into our English c while we have a & in 
our own alphabet? Herodotus wrote KeArau. 
I think we now say Keltic rather than Celtic? 
then why not kenozoic? We all write karpho- 
lite, kataclysm,* and ker us. 

I cannot the terms eocene, miocene, 


pliocene, and pleistocene as very happy com- 








pounds. But, if we the Greek dipth- 
thong et in the last—for I believe nobody writes 
plistocene—why do we not say miocene and 
pleiocene, or, as I would suggest, meiokene and 
pleiokene? Astronomers say Pleiades, not Pleades, 
and we have a pleiodus among———— 
But enough. I have, perhaps, trespassed on 
our space too much? Yet, if am wrong or 
hyperoritical, I am open to correction; and, 
“ Tf I am tiresome or severe in aught, 
The love I bear to learning is in fault.” 
Your faithful servant, 
Ricuarp Bryenam, M.A. Oxon. 
The Parsonage, Queenborough. 
7th Dec., 1863. . 
* No.—Eb. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
PARis. 
Societe d’Anthropologie. May to August :— 
Simonot—*“ Nations of French Senegal.” Lagneau 


—* Size of the Body in France.” Quatrefages— 
* On the Abbeville Jaw.” Garrigon—‘ On Fossil 


Man.” Carter Blake — “Jaw from Moulin- 
Quignon.” Carl Vogt—* Human Skull found 
in Sand.” Schaaffhaussen—“ Neanderthal Skull.”’ 


Pruner-Bey—‘ Neanderthal Skull.” Bertillon— 
“ Anthropological Method.” Pruner-Bey—“ On 
a Brachycephalic Skull of the Stone Age.” Simon 
— Skull and Brain of a Negro.” Quatrefages— 
“ On the Influence of Type.” Leguay—‘“ Sepul- 
tures found at Paris.’ Desnoyers—‘ Antiquity 
of Man.” Michel—‘ Origin of Egyptians, Berbers, 
and Basques.” Boudin—‘‘ Noncosmopolitanism 
of Man.” Pruner-Bey—“ Colour of the Tonaress.” 
Sanson—“ Influence of Type.” Bonte—*‘‘ Influence 
of Type.” Boudin—*“ Idiocy and Insanity amongst 
German Jews.” Schlagintweit—‘ Two Types of 
Buddhist Deities.’’ Destruges—‘‘ American Anti- 
quities.”” ‘ Merovingian Skulls.” 





Academy of Sciences, Nov. 30.—M. Joubert de 
Lamballe—‘ On the Theories of Oallus.” M. 
Boussingault—‘‘On the Appearance of Carbonic 
Oxide during the Absorption of Oxygen by certain 
Vegetable Substances.” A paper on the same sub- 
ject, deposited in 1862 by M. Boussingault, and 
opened at his request at the séance, was also read. 
MM. H. Sainte-Claire Deville and Troost—Reply 
to the Remarks of M. Edm. Becquerel on the Deter- 
mination of Elevated Temperatures ; ‘‘ Determina- 
tion of the Boiling Point of Liquids at High Tempe- 
ratures.” M.Pouchet—* Onthe Question of Hetero- 
geneity, in support of therecentremarksof MM. Joly 
and Musset.” M. Martin de Brettes—“ On the Ap- 
plication of the Mechanical Theory of Heat to 
Artillery,” presented by M. le Maréchal Vaillant, 
M. Haré-Mangot—* Experiments on the Mud 
deposited by Streams of Water.” M. d’Olincourt, 
addition to his preceding communications—“ Ona 
System of Cultivation intended to diminish the 
Risk of Inundations.” M. Liandier—“ On the 
Atmospheric Waves of High Regions and their 
relations with the Trajectories of Shooting Stars.” 
M. Buisson—‘ On the Treatment of Madness.” 
M. Beau de Rochas—'‘ On the General Formulary 
of the Flowing of Elastic Fluids with or without 
Detention.” M. Nogués—‘ On a New Species of 
Gyrodus (Gyrodus Gobini).” M. Corenwinder— 
“ Experiments on Coloured Leaves.” M. Vol- 

icelli—* Electro-Atmospheric and Electro-Tel- 
futle Observations.” 

A committee, consisting of MM. Milne- 
Edwards, Flourens, Bernard, and Brogniart, 
was be: are to propers a question for the grand 
nat science prize for 1865. A committee, com- 
posed of MM. Milne-Edwards, Bernard, Flourens, 
Chevreul, and Brogniart, was formed for the 
proposition of a subject for the competition for 
the Bordin prize of 1865 (natural science). The 
perpetual Secretary made a communication relating 
to a legacy left to the Academy by Malle. Letellier, 
in aid of the continuation of the labours of Savigny 
upon the invertebrata of Egypt and Syria. 
M. Boussingault announced the death of M. Wisse. 
M. Vaillant, who is about to set out for the Red 
Sea, requested the instructions of the Academy 
respecting the natural history researches which he 
proposed making in that part. M. Neumann was 
elected correspondent in the Geometrical Section, 
in place of the late M. Ostrogradski. M. Fer- 
monde requested the Academy to include him in | 
the number of candidates for the place vacant in 
the Botanical Section. The Geometrical Section 
proposed the following list of candidates for the 

lace of correspondent, vacant by the death of 

. Steiner :—I1st, Mr. Sylvester ; 2nd, MM. Hesse, 
de Jonquiéres, Kronecker, Richelot, Riemann, 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, Nov. 26. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—THe papers communicated 
were as follow :—- 

* Account of Magnetic Observations made 
between the years 1858 and 1861 inclusive, in 
British Columbia, Washington Territory, and 
Vancouver Island.” By Captain R. W. Haig, R.A. 
Communicated by the President. Captain Haig 
here gives the tabulated results of magnetic obser- 
vations made between the years named. The 
direction and position of the lines of equal dip, 
total force, and declination or variation, as deter- 
mined from the observations, are also given. 
Three maps show the position of these lines, the 
stations observed, and the observed values of the 
three magnetic elements at-each station. 


* On Plane Water-Lines.” By W.J. Macquorn 
Rankine, C.E., LL.D., F.R.S8.L. and E.—By 
“plane water-line,’ for which term the word 
“neoid” is proposed, is meant one of those curves 
which a particle of a liquid describes in flowing 
past a solid body, such as a ship, when such flow 
takes place in layers, so to speak, the vertical 
displacements of the particles of water being 
small, compared with the dimensions of the ship, 
if it be well formed : so that the assumption that 
the flow takes place in plane layers, though not 
absolutely true, is sufficiently near the truth for 
practical purposes. The author refers to the 
researches of Professor Stokes (Camb. Trans., 
1842), “On the Steady Motion of an Incom- 
pressible Fluid,” and of Professor Wm. Thomson 
(made in 1858, but not yet published), as con- 
taining the demonstration of the general principles 
of the flow of a liquid past a solid body. Every 
figure of a solid past which a liquid is capable of 
flowing smoothly generates an endless series of 
neoids, which become sharper in their forms as 
they are more distant from the primitive water- 
line of the solid. The only exact water-lines 
whose forms have hitherto been completely inves- 
tigated are those generated by the cylinder in two 
dimensions, and by the sphere in three dimensions. 
In addition to what is already known of those 
lines, the author points out that, when a cylinder 
moves through still water, the orbit each 
particle of water is one loop of an elastic curve. 

The profiles of waves have been used with success 
in practice as water-lines for ships, first by Mr. 
Seott Russell (Zransactions of the Institution of 
Naval Architects for 1860-62). The frictional 
resistance of vessels having such lines was dis- 
cussed by the author in read to the British 
Association in 1861, and to the Royal Society in 
1862, and printed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. Viewed as plane water-lines, however, 
the profiles of waves are not exact, but approxi- 
mate; for the “solitary wave of translation,” 
investigated experimentally by Mr. Scott Russell) 
Report of the British Association, 1844), and 
mathematically by Mr. Earnshaw (Camb. Trans., 
1845), is strictly applicable to a channel of limited 
dimensions only, and the trochoidal form belongs 
properly to an endless series of waves, whereas & 
ship is a solitary body. After discussing the pro- 
perties of a class of water-lines, comprising an 
endless variety of forms and proportions, the 
author remarks that the lines thus obtained 
present striking likenesses to those at which naval 
architects have arrived through practical experi- 
ence, and every successful model in existing vessels 
can be closely imitated by means of them. 

Theauthor next shows how to construct two alge- 
braic curves traversing certain important points in 
the water-lines, which are exactly similar for all 
water-lines of this class. One is a rectangular 
hyperbola, having its vertex at the end of the 
oval. It traverses all the points at which the 
motion of the particles, in stili water, is at 
right angles to the water-lines. The other is a 
curve of the fourth order, having two branches. 
On the water-line which traverses the point of 
division itself, the velocity of gliding changes 
more gradually than on any other water-line 
having the same proportion of length to breadth. 
Water-lines possessing this character can be con- 
structed with any proportion of length to 
breadth, from V3 (which gives an oval) to in- 
finity. The finer of those lines are found to be 
near! imated to by wave-lines, but are less 
hollow at the bow than wave-lines are. In this, 
as in vey te poe of water-liner, a certain rela- 
tion (as first pointed out by Mr. Scott Russell) 
must be preserved between the form and dimen- 
sions of the bow and the maximum s of the 
ship, in order that the iable res 
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square of the velocity (as the experimental re- 
searches of Mr. J. R. Napier and the author have 
shown it to be in well-formed ships), and may not 
be augmented by terms increasing as the fourth 
and higher powers of the velocity, through the 
action of vertical disturbances of the water. 

“On the Degree of Uncertainty which Local 
Attraction, if not allowed for, occasions in the Map 
of a Country, and in the mean figure of the Earth 
as determined by Geodesy : a method of obtaining 
the mean figure free from ambiguity from a com- 
parison of the Anglo-Gallic, Russian, and Indian 
Ares: and speculations on the Constitution of the 
Earth’s Crust.’”” By the Venerable J. H. Pratt, 
Archdeacon of Calcutta. Communicated by Pro- 
fessor Stokes, Sec. R.S.—The author refers gene- 
rally to the question of the deflection of the plumb- 
line by local attraction, as discussed by himself in 
a former paper and in the Ordnance Survey 
volume ; he also mentions the remarkable deflec- 
tion observed near Moscow, with which our readers 
have already been made acquainted. The point 
of the paper is to show that there is some compen- 
sating cause at work generally preventing the 
observed deflections being so great as theory would 
make it ; thus, in the Great Indian Arc of meridian, 
deflections of the plumb-line amounting to as much 
as 20” or 30” would be produced if there were no 
sources of compensation in variations of density 
dDeneath the surface of the earth. The author 
considers, in the first instance, the effect of local 
attraction in mapping a country according to the 
usual method, in which differences of latitude and 
longitude are determined by means of the measured 
lengths of arcs, by substituting these lengths and 
the observed middle latitudes in the known trigo- 
nometrical formule, using the mean figure of the 
earth, although the actual level surface may differ 
from that belonging to the mean figure in conse- 
quence of local attraction. He concludes that no 
sensible error is thus introduced, either in latitude 
or longitude, if the arc do not exceed 124 deg. of 
latitude or 15 deg. of longitude in extent, but that 
ee of the map thus formed on the terres- 
trial spheroid will be uncertain to the extent of the 
deflection due to local attraction at the station 
used for fixing that position. In the Great Indian 
Are this displacement might amount to half-a-mile 
if the deflections were as great as those calculated 
from the attraction of the mountains and the de- 
fect of attraction of the ocean, irrespective of sub- 
jacent, variations of density. The author then 
proceeds to examine the effect of local attraction 
on the mean figure of the earth, and obtains for- 
mule giving the elements of the mean figure ob- 
tained by combining the eight arcs given in the 
Ordnance Survey volume, these formule involving 
eight unknown constants expressing the deviations 
due to local attraction at each of the selected 
stations. By substituting reasonable values 
for the unknown deflections, he shows that 
local attraction is competent to affect the 
deduced mean figure to a very sensible extent. 
He then institutes a comparison between the 
results afforded by those three of the eight arcs 
which are of considerable extent—namely, the 
Anglo-Gallic, Russian, and Indian Ares. For each 
are in particular he deduces values of the principal 
semiaxes of the earth, involving an unknown con- 
stant expressing the effect of local attraction at the 
reference station of the arc. In order that the 
three pairs of sefiaxes should agree, there are 
four equations to be satisfied by means of three 
disposable quantities—namely, the three unknown 
attractions. On combining these four equations 
by the method of least squares, the unknown 
deflections come out extremely small, and the 
values of each semiaxis deduced for the three arcs 
separately come out very nearly equal to one 
another, and therefore to their mean. These mean 
values the author ventures to assume are the mean 
semiaxes of the earth. They are as follows :— 

a= 20926180, )= 20855316 feet, giving e=5,;-5, 
where a is the equatoreal, and 4 the polar semiaxis, 
and e the ellipticity. On these facts the author 
founds a speculation respecting the constitution of 
the earth’s crust. He remarks that it would seem 
as if some general cause were at work to increase 
the density under the ocean, and diminish the 
density under mountainous tracts of country ; and 
to explain this Archdeacon Pratt conceives that, as 
the earth cooled down from a state of fusion sufli- 
ciently to allow a permanent crust to be formed, 
those regions where the crust contracted became 
basins into which the waters run, while regions 
where expansion accompanied solidification became 
elevated without the total quantity of matter in a 
vertical column, extending from the surface down 
to a given surface of equal pressure in the yet 
viscous mass below, being thereby increased. The 
author considers that the deviations of latitude at 





the other principal stations of the measured arcs, 
if not positively confirmatory of, are at least not 
opposed to this view. 

“On the Meteorological Results shown by the 
Self-registering Instruments at Greenwich during 
the extraordinary Storm of October 30, 1863.” By 
James Glaisher, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &.—In the 
year 1841, Osler’s anemometer was erected at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; and from that 
time up tothe year 1860 the greatest pressure 
on the square foot recorded was 25lbs. In Feb- 
ruary of that year one of 28lbs. was registered, 
which was the greatest up to October 30 of the 
present year, when a pressure of no less than 
294 lbs. took place during a heavy squall of wind 
and rain, which passed over the observatory at 
3h. 30m. p.m. At this time, moreover, the read- 
ings of the several other self-registering meteoro- 
logical instruments at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, exhibited very large changes, and of 
so remarkable a character that the Astronomer- 
Royal expressed a wish that Mr. Glaisher should 
bring them under the notice of the Royal Society. 
The author gives extracts from the several 
registers of the day, the paper being illustrated 
by diagrams of the different curves. At the time 
of the great gust—viz., 3h. 30m. p.m.—the baro- 
meter reached its minimum value, 28°80 in.; the 
temperature declined rapidly (from 534° at 3h. 
15m. p.m. to 46° by 4h. p.m., and to 43° by 5h. 
p-m.) ; and the direction of the wind immediately 
changed to the amount of 90°, following the direc- 
tion of the sun, or from 8.8S.W. to W.N.W. At 
the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, the barometer 
reading decreased to 28°80 in. at 2h. 30m.; it 
then suddenly increased to 28°85 in. at 2h. 35m., 
and to 29°25 in. by 11h. p.m. At 2h. the direction 
of the wind was §8.; at 3h. 30m. it was W., and 
continued W. till 4h. 30m., and then returned te 
S.W. by 5h. The temperature at 2h. was 51°, 
declined to 43° at 2h. 30m., and to 41° by 5h. 
The general changes of temperature observed at 
Oxford agree very closely with those at Greenwich ; 
but, as in the case of the barometer, those at 
Oxford preceded those at Greenwich by one hour 
nearly. The general fact frequently noticed of a 
change in the direction of the wind simultaneously 
with a sudden and great pressure, and for the 
most part in one direction—that is to say, in the 
direction of the sun’s motion, or N. to E. toS.—is 
very remarkable, and not easily accounted for. 


Anniversary Meeting, Nov. 30. Major-General 
Sabine, President, in the chair.—Tue following 
officers: were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year :— President—Major-General Edward Sabine, 
R.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Treasurer—William Allen 
Miller, M.D., LL.D. Secretaries — William 





Sharpey, M.D., LL.D. ; George Gabriel Stokes, 


Esq., M.A., D.C.L. Foreign Secretary — Prof. 
William Hallows Miller, M.A. Other Members 
of the Council—* James Alderson, M.D. ; * George 
Busk, Esq., Sec. L.S.; * Col. Sir George Everest, 
C.B. ; * Hugh Falconer, M.A., M.D. ; * John Hall 
Gladstone, Esq., Ph.D. ; Joseph Dalton Hooker, 
M.D.; * Henry Bence Jones, M.A., M.D. ; Prof. 
James Clerk Maxwell, M.A.; * Prof. William 
Pole, C.E.; Archibald Smith, Esq., M.A. ; Prof. 
Henry J. Stephen Smith, M.A.; * The Earl 
Stanhope, P.S.A., D.C.L. ; Professor James Joseph 
Sylvester, M.A. ; *Thomas Watson, M.D., D.C.L. ; 
Prof. Charles Wheatstone, D.C.L.; Rev. Prof. 
Robert Willis, M.A. The Fellows whose names 
are preceded with an (*) were not Members of the 
last Council. The President delivered his anni- 
versary address, which we were enabled to give at 
full length last week. The Copley medal was 
awarded to the Rev. Professor Sedgwick for his 
geological discoveries, extending over a period of 
more than forty years. A royal medal was presented 
to the Rev. M. J. Berkeley for his contributions 
to botanical sciences, and especially to fungology. 
The other royal medal was awarded to Mr. J. P. 
Gassiot for his researches in electricity. 


Linnean Society, Dec.3. George Bentham, 
Esq., President, in the chair. J.E. F. Aitchison, 
M.D., Edward John Waring, Esq., the Rev. 
Julius Edmund Woods, and Robert Carr Woods, 
Esq., were elected Fellows.—The papers read 
were—l. ““On the Species of Mitride found in 
the Seas of Japan,” by Arthur Adams, Esq., F.L.S., 
Surg. R.N. 2. “On the Palms of Western Tro- 
pical Africa,” by Gustav Mann and Hermann 
Wendlang. Communicated by Dr. Hooker, F.R.S., 
V.P.L.S. 





Royal Institution. General Monthiy Meeting. 
Dec. 7. W. Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer and 
V.P., in the chair. J. F. Bateman, Esq., F.R.S; 
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J. Berners, Esq. ; J. C. Bucknill, Esq.,M.D.; W. 
Douglas, Esq.; Lady Everest; J. W. Haward, 
Esq., M.R.C.S.; R. J. Lee, Esq. ; E. H. Moserop, 
Esq.; Lieut.-Col. Archibald Park; W. Stones, 
Esq., were elected members.—Tuer Secretary 
announced the following additions to “The 
Donation Fund for the Promotion of Experi- 
mental Researches :”—H.R.H. the Count of 
Paris, £50; John Hall Gladstone, Esq., £100; 
George Dodd, Esq., £20; Miss Harriet Moore, 
£50; Miss Julia Moore, £5; William Pole, Esq., 
£20. (The same promised for next year.) The 
lecture arrangements for the ensuing season were 
announced, 





Ethnological Society, Dec. 9. J. Lubbock, Esq., 
F.R.S., in the chair.—TueE paper read was “On 
the Commixture of the Races of Man as affecting 
the Progress of Civilization—the New World.” 
By J. Crawfurd, F.R.S.—‘ It was not until the 
discovery of a New World that races of man 
of strikingly-contrasted qualities came to inter- 
mix. The European people of antiquity and 
of the middle ages had hardly any experience of 
such admixtures. In the Western orld, the 
intermixture of nations which followed the eon- 
quests—first of the Romans, and afterwards of the 
Northern Nations—was a union of races of equal 
quality, and hence it cannot be predicted that 
either improvement or deterioration was the result. 
It could not, for example, be safely asserted that 
a Greek was superior to a Gaul, or a Roman 
superior to a Briton. Very different was the case 
in the Eastern World. There, Greeks, Romans, 
and Goths intermingled with races greatly inferior 
to themselves, such as Egyptians and Syrians, 
and hence the deterioration to which, in a great 
measure, must be ascribed that decline in civiliza- 
tion which ended in the downfall of the Roman 
power, not resulting, as in Western Europe, in a 
mixed race of high endowment and regeneration. 
The New World offered to the people of the Old, 
or at least to such of them as had the enterprise 
to enter on it, a field for the intermixture of races 
on a scale which was before unknown to them. 
Nearly the whole of its vast extent was peopled 
by one race of men essentially the same, although 
in very different states of society, the civilization 
attained by the most advanced among them being, 
however, of a very feeble and imperfect character. 
Physical geography seems to have been a main cause 
of the differences which existed in the social condi- 
tion of the people of the New World. The highest 
civilization was reached in the temperate and 
salubrious climate and forest-free valleys and 
plateaux of the Andes. The discovery of America 
introduced new and hostile elements into its 
population. The yon of Europe poured in, 
and these, finding the native inhabitants too weak 
or unwilling to labour for taskmasters, introduced 
some millions of powerful-bodied and feeble- 
minded, but docile African negroes for that pur- 
pose. From these causes, a great and various 
commixture of races has taken place, of which 
the Old World affords no examples. In the 
forest-clad intertropical and subtropical regions of 
America, the European races have been planted 
in fewer numbers and under inauspicious con- 
ditions, and here many of the native races still 
exist in a state not materially differing from their 
condition when first discovered. In the valleys 
and plateaux of the Andes, however, a very dif- 
ferent state of society has sprung up. Here a 
native agricultural population, too numerous and 
too much fixed to the soil for expulsion or exter- 
mination, existed, and a strange admixture of 
races has been the result, necessitating even the 
framing of a new nomenclature, Of this state of 
society, Mexico is the most prominent example.” 
After giving some interesting details of the 
races of this country, Mr. Crawfurd remarks :— 
“The result of the enquiry into the effects of the 
commixture of races, which I now bring to a con- 
clusion, may be briefly recapitulated. Nature has 
endowed the various races of man with widely 
different qualities, bodily and mental, much in the 
same way as it has done with several closely allied 
species of the lower animals, as, for example, in tho 
cases of the canine and equine families. The pre- 
sent state of the earth and all authentic history 
testify to this unquestionable fact. No one will at 
present venture to assert that the properties of a 
European and an Australian, of a Chinese and of 
an Andaman Islander, are identical, or that there 
exists any law of nature by which one of these 
So could have been changed into the other. 

en the qualities of different races of man are 
equal, no detriment results from their union. The 
mongrel French and English are equal to the pure 
breeds of Germany and Scandinavia. When, on 
the other hand, they are unequal, deterioration of 
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the higher race is the inevitable result. A pure 
— may be just as good as an Anglo-Saxon 
of Virginia or Massachusetts, but no one can 
imagine that a Mestizo of Mexico or Peru is on a 
par with an Anglo-American. In some cases, and 
under some conditions, there exists an antipathy 
to union that makes an amalgamation difficult. 
The aboriginal inhabitants of Spain readily amal- 
gamated with Italians, and the descendants of 
these again with Goths; but eight centuries were 
not sufficient to cause Spaniards effectually to 
amalgamate with Arabs, and they finally rid them- 
selves of them by expulsion. The Greek and 
Roman conquerors of Egypt, readily admixing 
with each other, do not seem to have admixed 
with the native Egyptians, who, however, after- 
wards readily commixed with the more nearly 
allied Arabs. ) 
when he calls the celebrated queen of Egypt a 
“tawny” beauty and a “ gypsy,’’ for Cleopatra 
was a Greek, and probably as fair as Cesar or 
Antony. When the disparity of races is extreme, 
no amalgamation at all takes place, for an an- 
tipathy is the result, somewhat similar to that 
which prevents intermixture between closely allied 
species of the lower animals in the wild state. Th- 

ottentots, the Caffres, and the negroes of Soue 
thern Africa have lived immemorially side by side 
without crossing. The pygmy negroes of the 
Malay Peninsula and those of the Philippines have 
dwelt immemorially in the same land with the 
Malayan race without the production of a cross 
race. So great, indeed, is the antipathy between 
these races (as far as we know, equally aborigines), 
that the weaker escapes extermination only by 
sheltering itself in the recesses of inaccessible 
mountains. The red man of America and the 
Esquimaux, although immediate neighbours, never 
infermix. 

But it is in that part of the New World in 
which one of the highest types of man, whether 
as to race or civilization, the Anglo-Saxon, and 
one of the lowest in both respects, the African 
n2gro, have by fortune been brought face to face, 
that the antipathy of race is presented in the 
greatest intensity and on the largest scale. There 
the great majority of the inferior are the slaves of 
the superior; but even those who have been 
manumitted are still a persecuted class, and held 
by the white man to be as impure as Bramins hold 
outcasts. ‘ A free negro,’ says Col. Schaffner, an 
intelligent and liberal Virginian, ‘is an individual, 
not a slave, having in whole or in part African 
blood, and society makes no distinction with 
respect to the degree of the mixture of blood. If 
there be the least African blood in the child, 
though there be every appearance common to the 
white race, even the straight black hair, it is, 
according to law, a negro.’ According to the 
laws of the State of Tennessee, no white person 
can intermarry with a negro, mulatto, or other 
person of mixed blood down to the third genera- 
tion. All marriages contracted contrary to this 
rule are declared null and void, the parties being 
besides considered guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, at 
the discretion of the judge. The laws of the State 
of Indiana go a step further, for by them ‘ one- 
eighth’ part of negro blood vitiates a marriage 
and bastardizes the children. The State of Mas- 
sachusetts adds Indians to negroes in their pro- 
scription, and that of Oregon wholly excludes 
negroes and even Chinese from its territory. It 
is the presence of this African race, too prone to 
live and labour in slavery or in social degradation, 
and utterly incapable of rising to an equality with 
the higher race among whom it has been unhap- 
pily planted, that has caused the present distracted 
state of the North-American Continent.” 

In the discussion which followed, Professor 
Busk, Professor Tyndall, Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Mr. Dickenson, the President, Mr. Crawfurd, and 
others took part. 

The new Fellows elected were A. W. Franks, 


—— 





European, and negro and ape respectively. While 
he declined to enter into the vexed question as to 
species, he considered that, in the present state of 
science, we were perfectly justified in assuming 
that the negro and European were distinct species 
of man. The mixed or mulatto progeny was not 
a race which was destined to survive, and the 
statistical researches of Broca and Nott were in 
favour of the hypothesis that mixed breeds were 
dying out. As regards the anatomical differences 





Shakespeare is, no doubt, in error | 


between the negro and European, small though 
_ these differences may be, they are as constant as 
those which exist between the species of lower 
animals. Some speculators had followed in the 
track of Prichard, who suggested that the first 
| created man was a negro, and from him the white 
_ races had sprung. Mr. Blake considered this 
theory as ridiculous as that of the Comanche 
Indians of Texas, who classified man thus :—First, 
red man; then white man; horse; squaw, and 
negro. Hespoke with approbation of the writings 
_ of Campbell and Van Evrie on this subject ; and 
| the latter writer had shown that the pure negro 
race had never produced a single poet, historian, 
| general, lawgiver, orator, mathematician, natur- 
alist, mechanist, traveller, priest, painter, architect, 
musician, linguist, chemist, physician, philosopher, 
or thinking man in any branch of knowledge who 
has distinguished himself. Between the white and 
negro there was as natural antipathy as between 
two species of the genus canis. No one would 
give his child in marriage to a negro, and few 
white women in the Confederate States would 
willingly mate with the inferior race. Such in- 
stances as Christophe, Dessalines, or Roberts, 
were often pointed out as examples of the “ intel- 
lectual negro.” The two former were mulattoes ; 
the third had only one-eighth negro blood in his 
veins. He concluded a long address by stating 
that it would be the duty of scientific men to urge 
the simple facts of the case, irrespective of any 
philanthropical or political bearing, and to go on 
with their bounden duty regardless of popular 
applause or the evanescent social questions of the 
day. 

Mr. Bouverie-Pusey referred to Toussaint l’Ou- 
verture as a Congo black, who was highly intelli- 
gent, and inquired if he was of pure race. 

The Rev. J. Ding'e considered the Africans 
capable of a certain degree of civilization, and 
adduced the testimony of Mungo Park, who nar- 
rated many most touching instances of the opera- 
tion of moral laws amongst the African races. 
Further, the efforts of missionaries had tended in 
a considerable degree to improve ther ; and he 
considered that in process of time they might be 
educated, and become susceptible of a great degree 
of moral excellence. 

Mr. Bendyshe, M.A., spoke with great approval 
of the efforts which the Mohammedan conquerors 
of part of Africa had made to civilize the negroes 
beneath their sway, and contrasted such efficient 
improvement under Islamism with the unsuccess- 
ful attempts which Christian missionaries had 
made to civilize the blacks. He dissented from 
Dr. Hunt’s prediction that the negro never could 
be improved, as he thought that, as he had always 
been treated as a slave, he had not had a fair 
chance. 

Mr. Winwood Reade doubted the alleged im- 
provement of the negro by missionary enterprise. 
The missionaries, it was true, were of a higher 
intellectual standard than a few years ago, but he 
feared that they were often completely duped and 
deceived by the cunning negro. The negroes, he 
had observed, were of a very low moral order. 
As an instance, outside a church at Sierra Leone, 
he once met a fine-looking negress who coolly 
offered her own child to him (a stranger) for sale ; 
he demurred, not having any occasion for an 
investment in human property ; but, as the church 
bells were then ringing, the negress parted from 
him abruptly, saying, “ Good-bye, massa, me go to 
chapel now; after chapel we palaver,” and pro- 





Esq., Director of the Society of Antiquaries, W. | 
Fairbairn, Esq., F.R.S., and W. Bigg, Esq., | 
Cronstadt House, Abbey Wood. | 

; ' 


Anthropological Society, Dec. 1. Richard S. | 
Charnock, Esq., F.S.A., Treasurer, in the chair. 
The following new Members were elected :—Dr. | 
Berthold Seemann, F.L.S.; William Cort Wright, | 
Esq., F.C.S.; A. T. Bledsoe, Esq., LL.D., Professor | 
of Mathematics in the University of Virginia ; | 
George McHenry, Esq. ; Frederick Laurence, Esq. ; | 
and John Edwin Mayall, Esq.—T nk discussion on 
Dr. Hunt’s paper, “The Negro’s Place in Nature,” | 
was continued. 

Mr. Carter Blake, F.G.S., re-opened the dis- 
cussion, and entered at great length into the | 
auatomical differences between the negro and | 





posed to continue the bargain. He feared that this 


_ was a fair sample of the morality of the converted 


negro, and expressed his concurrence with the 
general principles of Dr. Hunt’s paper. 

Mr. Pliny Miles denied the intellectual su- 
premacy of the white over the negro. The so- 


| called inferior race often produced highly intellec- 


tual men ; amongst others, there was a negro en- 
gineer, of whom he forgot the name, who built 
nearly all the bridges and railroads in the 
Southern States. The Britons were inferior to 


the Romans, yet the Romans had no right to en- 


slave them. ; 
Mr. Luke Burke said that there was an ethnic 


hierarchy in the world, composed of superior and 
inferior races, but they were all so gradually sub- 
ordinated under each other as to render any spe- 
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cific classification impracticable. The anatomists 
had collected too many facts. He had no regard 
for points of petty detail, unless they could be 
shown to form some part of general laws, binding 
together the whole universe in orderly juxtaposi- 
tion. Dr. Hunt’s paper did not allude to the 
phrenological aspect of the question. 

Mr. George M‘Henry said the conclusions of 
Dr. Hunt’s papey were fair and impartial. The 
Southern States had interdicted the slave-trade, 
whilst the Federals had always aided it to the 
best of their power, especially Massachusetts. 

Mr. Luke Owen Pike offered a few remarks or 
the psychological import of the question. 

Dr. Hunt said that the tone of the discussion 
had, so far as the simple facts placed in evidence 
before the Society could show, been entirely in 
favour of the principles he had laid down. It had 
been recognised that, in those anatomical diffe- 
rences in which the negro differed from the white, 
there was pro tanto a greater analogy with the 
ape than was shown by the white man; and the 
testimony of such observers as Messrs. Burton, 
Winwood Reade, Fraser, and Ashmall, who had 
visited the negro in his native haunts of degrada- 
tion, was in favour of his conclusions. He was 
glad that even Mr. Dingle had admitted that the 
slaves in the Confederate States were in a_ better 
condition than in Africa, and hoped that no mis- 
taken philanthropical idea would lead persons 
unacquainted with the physical and moral cha- 
racter of the negro to remove him from the 
subordinate condition in which he was placed in 
America. He had felt it his duty to bring these 
facts before the Society, to remove popular mis- 
conceptions ; and he thanked the Members of the 
Society for the cordial reception they had given 
to his paper, of which the Council had author- 
ized the publication in a separate form. 


Royal Society of Literature, Noy. 25. Rey. 
C. Walcott in the chair. A. Montgomery, Esq., 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. —Mr. Hoae 
read a paper “ On some Old a F of Africa, and 
especially on one in which the Lake Nyanza and 
the Lake Tanganyika are in nearly their True 
Positions.”’ Mr. Hogg called attention to—1. The 
map in the possession of the Propagandist College 
at Rome, probably copied from that by Lafar ben 
Musa, A.D. 833, in which the Nile is represented 
as rising from a lake on the Equator called “ Kura 
Kavar.” 2. A map by John Senex, F.R.S., dedi- 
cated to Sir Isaac Newton, in which the Lake 
Nyanza occupies the same position as that in 
Captain Speke’s most recent one, together with 
another map (that of the world), in which the 
same geographer places the same Lake N yanza, “ by 
report of the Caffres,” still nearer to the Equator 
than he does in his special map of Africa. 3. A 
map of Africa by Walker, which, omitting the 
Nyanza, exhibits a long narrow lake, “ the lake of 
Zambre.” This is no doubt the Tanganyika, and 
it differs in its position from that in Captain 
Speke’s map by only one degree of longitude. 
Walker, who published his map in 1811, has, 
however, made a curious blunder by adding the 
Lake Moravi, or Nyassa, to his “ Zambre,” and 
by thereby prolonging the Zambre by about 34 
degs. of latitude. In Macqueen’s map, all the 
three lakes are inserted, though the Nyassa alone 
appears in its true place. This paper is the same 
as that which Mr. Hogg read at the meeting of 
the British Association at Newcastle on August 
31st last, but of which no account had appeared 
in any of the papers or periodical works. The 
mere title—viz., “ A Short Account of Old Maps 
of Africa”—has alone been given in the papers. 
Mr. Hogg showed that several old maps had laid 
down a central lake with considerable accuracy ; 
but as each cartographer only delineated one 
lake, it becomes necessary to have three or four 
of those maps in order to constitute a correct 
map of the central equatorial portion of Africa, 
He also stated that the maps of John Senex, F.R.S., 








in his folio atlas, 1714, were remarkable for the 
knowledge of geography at that time. Thiseminent 
cartographer, and “ Geographer to Queen Anne,” 
was also a good astronomer. One or more of his 
papers are printed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. He himself unfortunately seems to have 
been long forgotten ; and his “ Atlas,” upon which 
he laboured so hard and well, is only to be found 
in old libraries. 





British Archeological Association. Nov. 25. J 
Copland, M.D., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair.—TuE 
Chairman, in opening the meeting, congratulated 
the Association upon having held a most success- 
ful congress at Leeds in the previous month, 
under the presidency of Lord Houghton, to whose 
zeal on behalf of the Society, and courtesy ex- 
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tended to the associates and visitors present, he 
paid a jystly-deserved tribute, not omitting to 
particularize his lordship’s Cy os introductory 
discourse. He also expressed the great satisfac- 
tion derived by the Society from the eminent 
patronage it had received, the generous hospitality 
of the mayors and corporations of the several 
cities and towns visited, the elegant receptions 
offered by many distinguished individuals, and 
the abundant supply of interesting historical and 
antiquarian papers, all of which will be duly re- 
corded by the Society, and appear in the Quar- 
terly Jowrnal and the Collectanea Arche@ologica 
of the Association. 

Thirty-six new Associates, added since the 
adjournment of the public meetings in June, 
were announced :—The Right Hon, the Earl de 
Grey and Ripon; Earl Harewood ; Lord Londes- 
borough; Sir F, Crossley, Bart., M.P.; Geo. 8, 
Beecroft, Esq., M.P.; Edward Baines, «A 
M.P.; W. Edward Foster, Esq., M.P.; Rev. W, 
G. Henderson, D.D.; J. G. Marshall, Esq.; 
Arthur Marshall, Esq.; Andrew Fairbairn, Esq., 
M.A.; John Crossley, Esq. (Mayor of Halifax) ; 
W. B. Denison, Esq. ; Titus Salt, Esq.; J. at 
cer Stanhope, Hq. J. M. Smith, Esq.; 8S. 8. 
Jackson, Esq.; J. D. Luccock, “ John Smith, 
Rsq.; T. W. Stansfeld, 6 win Eddison, 
Esq.; John R. Lodes, Esq.; J. b. Holdforth, Esq. ; 
Samuel Lawson, Esqg.; A. 8. Lawson, Esq. ; Miss 
Ellen Heaton; Richard Horsfall, Esq. ; F, R. Wil- 
son, Esq.; Arthur Sykes, Esq.; Dr. Holdsworth 


(Mayor of Wakefield) ; F. A. Leyland, Esq. ; D. P. 
Hindley, Esq, ; Richard Wood Th | igh, 
Esq. ; y B. Rogers, Esq.; 8. Ww ‘ershaw, Esq., 


B.A. Presents to the Library were made by the 
Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, the Somer- 
setshire Archwological Society, the Sussex Archo- 
logical Society, the Numismatic Society, the Ar- 
chological Institute, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Canadian Institute, the Kilkenny and 
S. E. of Ireland Archeological Society, the Ar- 
cheological Society of Ziirich, of Mainz, &., Dr. 
Madden, Mr. W. Winkley, Mr. W. D. Haggard, 
Mr. J. Brown, Rev. 8. F. Cresswell, &e. 

John Moore, Esq., of West Coher, forwarded 
further Roman remains found at the Chessells, 
consisting of coins of Lucilla and Alectus, a harp- 
shaped fibula, a chain of thirty-seven links, a style 
and spatula. There was a small bronze 
plate, a votive tablet, offered to Mars by Juven- 
tius Sabinus, reading— 

DEO, MARTI 
RIGISAMO 
IVENTIYVS 
SABINVS 
V.8. L, 0. M, 

Mr. Gunston exhibited two perfect and beauti- 
ful Ampulle, six inches in height, recently found 
with sepulchral remains in Moorfields. 
Mr. Sherratt produced some large photographs of 
portions of Rievaulx Abbey, upon which Mr. 
Gordon Hills made some remarks, omeering the 
same with a large plan he had made of Fountain’s 
Abbey for the late Eonapen. Mr. E. Levien, F.S.A., 
read an interesting paper on unpublished MSS. 
relating to the Abbey of Meaux, the most impor- 
tant of which is about to be published in extenso 
by the Master of the Rolls. The cartulary or 
diary presents a curious and amusing picture of 
monastic life. 

The Rey. H. Jenkins, B.D., communicated a 
paper on the Iters of Antonine, leading to and 
from Colchester to London. It was illustrated 
by three plans, upon which Mr. Irving made 
several observations, 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming read a paper on a Ger- 
man Sabre of the sixteenth century, accompanied 





with interesting illustrations. 
Pho Society, Dec, Ist. Lieut,-Col. 
Stuart Wortley in the chair,—THE Chairman read 


the names of the Members retiring from Council, 
together with those recommended for election at 
the anniversary in February next, according to 
rule 7 of the Society. Eleyen new Members were 


elected. 

Mr, England exhibited an extensive series of 
very beautiful photographs recently taken in 
Switzerland, and which are about to be published 
under the auspices of the Alpine Club, 

Mr. Cooper, jun., exhibited some specimens of a 
new artistic mode of printing vignette portraits. 

Mr. John Spiller, assistant-chemist in the War 
Deng. a couanunenen on “ Photo- 
graphy in its application to Mili Purposes.” 
The communication was illustrated b avery ex- 


tensiye series of tx ge oes ex the 
various purposes for whi y been 
wsed by the War Oflice—one of the most aod 





resting being an accurate record of the damage 
done by the shot and shells from the Armstrong 
and other guns compared with the old ordnance 
guns, The process of destruction of someof the 
martello towers on the South Coast by these 
trials was also fully illustrated. The author en- 
tered largely into statistical details of the progress 
of the photographic art in this department. 

The Chairman then addressed the menting on the 
importance that the subject of the pupposs photo- 
graphs executed at the close of the last century 
should be again discussed by the Society ; and for 
this purpose it was arranged that the next meet- 
ing, on the first Tuesday in January, should be 
devoted to the subject. Instead of appointing a 
committee to report thereon, it had been thought 
to be a more satisfactory mode that each member 
of the Society should come prepared with such 
facts as could be obtained by themselves indivi- 
dually in support of their own views of the 
genuineness or otherwise of the objects submitted 
to them, The Secretary had received a great 
number of letters, pro and con., on their being 
designated photographs. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, Noy. 30. 
Ewan Christian, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. F, 
C, Penrose read a paper upon the “ Metrical 
System of Weights and Measures,” in which 
(whilst approving generally of the decimal system, 
favourably reported upon by Mr. Ewart’s com- 
mittee) he illustrated a system of his own which 
he considered afforded greater facilities in working 
out measures of quantities, and squaring and 
cubing the same, This subject will be resumed 
at an early period after the Christmas recess, 

Mr. William White then read a paper descrip- 
tive of Newland Church, in the forest of Dean, 
Gloucestershire, with an account of its restora- 
tion. The author, after some observations on 
internal church arrangements, proceeded to give a 
history of this edifice. He then described the 
architectural features of the original building, 
which, he remarked, was evidently planned with 
the idea of subsequent additions being made to it, 
as the means and opportunity presented them- 
selves. He traced the various grants that had 
been made towards the structure, from the grant 
of the crown land for the site of the church in the 
year 1213, to the subsequent gifts of neighbouring 
families, by whose assistance the additions to the 
edifice were made from time to time. The chancel 
formed no portion of the original structure, 
although it was very unusual to build any church, 
however small, without one. As long a period as 
fifteen years elapsed between the grant of the 
land and the commencement of the building ; but 
during that interval the oak timber was cut from 
the surrounding forest, and ample time was 
allowed for its seasoning, and there were evi- 
dences that the original structure was built by 
slow degrees. Mr. ite then gave details of the 
four aisles. The eastern arcade was finished in 
the year 1245, the western in 1253, the northern 
in 1270, and the southern in 1280. The external 
and internal doorways were then described, as also 
the tower, which bore evidences of having been an 
addition to the original structure. The walls of 
the tower, six feet in thickness, were built of large 
square ashlar stones. Throughout the church 
there was an entire absence of buttresses in the 
older parts. The rebuilding of the north wall 
having been necessary, he had put up two but- 
tresses at that » 
been rebuilt. It was also necessary to rebuild two 
of the arches in the south aisle and three in the 
north aisle, in consequence of the great settlement 
that had taken place. The other portions rebuilt 
were the eastern gable and the side walls of the 
transept, as also the eastern window, which 
was past restoration; but in doing that the per- 
pendicular style was not reproduced. The same 
renal yy to the clerestory (believed to haye 
been towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury) which had reached such a state of decay as 
to be scarcely capable of sustaining the weight of 
its roof. In the first instance there was reason 
to hope that the original roof might have been 
saved by introducing ties; but, as the work pro- 
gressed, the timber was found to be so decayed 
that very little of the oak could be used, and that 
only in short lengths; and, sufficient oak having 
been found in good condition for the construction 
of the present pulpit, the remainder of the original 


timber was only fit for firewood. The peculiarities | 


of the original roof of the edifiee were minutely 
described. Havi 
portion of the building, Mr. White proceeded to 

ive the details of the works of restoration and 
the internal fittings and decorations. The chancel 


had been fitted with carved stalls and elbows. 
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e chancel arch had also |’ 





thus reviewed the structural | appe: 
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The altar table, which he found had been used as 
a slab in the pavement, he had placed as a base to 
the altar, the dimensions being nine feet long by 
two feet three inches wide, which was found to be 
well suited for so large a church. The ancient 
effigies and fragments of brasses had been as far 
as possible preserved ; in some cases restorations 
were effected; other portions which had not 
fallen into decay had been reset in fresh panels of 
Caen stone, in a manner as far as possible to retain 
their original characteristics. Mr. White then 
entered at some length into a critica] consideration 
of the general question of church architecture, 
more particularly with regard to the ritual services 
of the church, which, he remarked, had been too 
much disregarded. The question of church ar- 
rangement he hoped on another occasion to lay 
before the Institute. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER Mth, 

ROYAL GROGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 
1. “On Formosa:” Robt. Swinhoe, Esq., F.R.G.S8. 2. * Journey 
from Nazareth to Bozrah-Moab, and thence to Damaseus:” 
F. A. n, Esq. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARCHITEROTS, at 8.—9, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY, at 8.30,—32A, George Street, Hanover Square. 


LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7.—Finsbury Cirens, ‘On British 
Art—Past and Present—and its Social Influences: James 
Dafforne, Esq. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15th. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL Soocrety, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square. “On Crystal Quarts-Cutting Instruments 
of the Ancient Inhabitants of aneer. near Guayaquil:’ 
Clements R, Markham, Esq., F.8.G.8. ‘“OnM malian ones 
cut by Flint implements from Audley End, Essex :’ orge 
E£. Roberts, wes. F.A.8.L. “On some Flint Implements from 
Canada:’’ Dr. Royston Fairbank, F.A.S.L. ‘On the Vitality 
of the Negro Race in America:’’ Count Osear Reichenbach. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, at 8.—2%h, Great George 
Street, Westminster. Anna} General Meeting. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—12, St. James’s Square. ‘On the 
Vontinuous Price of Wheat for w2 Years: Professor J. B. T. 
Rogers (Oxford), “On Sumptuary Statistics, 1506 and 1863;’ 
The President. 

PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—5S3, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. 

SyRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY, at 7.30.—22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury 


Square. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 16th, 


SocIETY OF ARTS, at 8.—John street, Adelphi. “On the 
Economic Value of Foods, having especial reference to the 
Dietary of the Labouring Classes :’’ Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—Somerset House, 1. ** Experi - 
mental Researches on the Grauites of Ireland.—Part IV. On 
the Granites and Syenites of Donegal, &c.:” Rev. Prof. 8. 
Haughton, M.A.,F.R.8.,F.G.S, 2. “ Letters relating to Recent 
Discoveries of Fossil ptiles in Central India: The late 
Rey. 8. Hislop. Communicated by Prof. T. KR. Jones, F.G.S. 
8. “* Letters relating to the Recent Earthquake at Manilla:” 
J, W. Farren, Esq. Communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison, 
K.C.B., F.4.8., F.G.8., &e. 4. “On the Pebble-bed of ndleigh 
Salterton :” W. Vicary, nad. P.G.8. With Notes on the Fossils 
by J. W, Salter, Esq., F.G.3, 


LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7,—Finsbury Circus. Conversazione. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17th. 

ROYAL SOCIETY, at 8,30.—Burlington Honse. ‘A Description 
of the Pneumogastric Nerves in an Acephalous Fotus:"’ 
RK. J. Lee, “ First Analysis of 177 Magnetic Storms, stered 
by the Magnetic Instruments in the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, from 1841 to 1857:’"’ G. B. Airy. “On the Sudden 
Squalls of 80th October and 2ist November, 1863: B, Stewart. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, at 8,—Somerset House. 

LINNRAN SOCIETY, at 8.—Burlington House. “Flora of the 
Jhelum District of the Punjab:’? Communicated by Dr. Thos. 
Thomson, F.R.S. and L.S. 

CHEMICAL Socrery, at 8.—Burlington [ouse. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, at 7.—13, Gate Street, Lincolu’s Inn 
Fields, 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at 4,—11, Hanover Square. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18th, 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIBTYy, at 8.—Astronomical og A Rooms, 
p erset House. * Language no Test of Race:’’ Rev. G. C. 
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ART. 


WINTER EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES 
AND STUDIES BY THE MEMBDRS OF 
THE OLD WATER.COLOUR SOCIETY. 


[SRCOND NOTICE. ] 


I bape are few painters in this Society who 
_ produce such interesting work as Mr. Alfred 





Fripp. His studies, like those we spoke of last 
week, bear witness to the high motiye, as well as 
to the artistic faculty, which are the main charac- 
teristics of a true artist, All that he does is the 
result of reflection. He uces comparatively 
little, seldom, if ever, makes what would be called 
a sketch, conceives his subject as a whole, and 
paints it with scrupulous reference to nature. 
Yet, with all their merits, his drawings seldom 
pass unquestioned ; they are more unequal than 
usually are the works of an artist of experience ; 
and, while they are not popular with nine-tenths 
of those who visit the Exhibition, they are not 
quite satisfactory to those who can perceive their 
excellencies and appreciate the wri by 
which difficulties have been grappled with and 
overcome, 

My. Fripp’s method differs from that of any of 
the painters of whom we spoke last week. He 
paints almost entirely from nature, and his object 
ars to be, in the first place, to paint the ght 
of day. If he finds that in wrestling with this 
greatest of difliculties he has to make sacrifices of 
those qualities which are the capital-stock of less 
ambitious artists, he does not hesitate for a moment, 
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but cuts off his hand or plucks out his eye, rather 
than lose the truth he desires to lay hold of. 
Hence much of the blame imputed te his works 
—much, but not all. Some sacrifice must be 
made in the attempt to imitate the infinity of 
nature; and to know what to let go and what to 
hold fast is to have acquired the principles of 
art. 

Mr. Fripp has established a clearer and more 
intelligent communion with his mistress Nature 
than careless spectators are likely to discover. 
The defects and beauties of his drawings are 
jumbled together in the popular mind. The truth 
is, perhaps, that his reflection and practice are not 
based on a careful training in youth. He is a bad 
draughtsman and an indifferent composer, and 
his choice of subject, it may be added, is some- 
times unworthy (as was also that of a much greater 
painter—to wit, Mulready) of the elaboration 
which distinguishes his work. The worst of his 
drawings in this Exhibition is that called “A 
Roman Peasant” (15), and in it his real faults 
may be readily noted; his best drawing is “A 
Study of St. Rocco Olevano” (263), and in this 
the high qualities of his art must arrest all thought- 
ful observers. The scene represents a convent 
wall and belfry, and, in front, a roadside station, 
dedicated to the Virgin, before which a group of 
peasants are reverently passing. The convent is 
built on the bare summit of the rock that so com- 
monly marks the site of a Roman village; a few 
goats, as never absent from such a scene, have 
been introduced by the painter. Now, the merits 
of this drawing are, in the first place the appearance 
it gives of light and heat which the sun sheds, when 
he is high inthe heavens, on one of these hill villages, 
and which is represented without the exaggeration 
of black shadows; and, in the second place, the 
wonderful space which has been obtained by very 
subtle and true gradation, never at fault in the 
relation of one part to another throughout. These 
merits, however great, are not of the kind which 
gain for an artist any great popularity; they are 
not easily discovered by those who have been 
necustomed to accept the general dicta upon art 
without thought or question ; it is, therefore, the 
more important to direct attention to such works 
rather than to those that are sure to be looked at 
and fully accredited with more readily distin- 
guished merits. This drawing may be num- 
bered among the best of those which give a high 
character to the Exhibition. , 

All must feel glad to welcome the fine drawings 
by Mr. Nash in the present Exhibition. Of late 
years he has been a very scanty contributor to the 
Gallery ; and the Society cannot well afford to 
lose such good art as it is in his power to produce. 
He is a true painter of history; if by that we 
understand one who possesses the power of bringing 
before the mind the life and manners of a by-gone 
age. He does not introduce figures in the old gal- 
leries and chapels—which he delights to restore— 
with a view to interest us, but because they must 
have been there, and engaged in their various occupa- 
tions, as a matter of course; and they always 
appear to us unconstrained, and as much in their 
proper places as are the tapestries and quaint old 
furniture in the midst of which they lived. The 
scene is before us complete, without the anachron- 
isms which would almost certainly impair the 
effect of similar work by a less capable artist. In 
fact, Mr. Nash’s pictures are so blameless in 
respect of costume and the general proprieties, so 
to speak, of the period he undertakes to reproduce, 
that they pass unquestioned ; and, as he receives 
no blame on this account, it is almost forgotten 
that he deserves, at least, the credit due to much 
reflection and great research. His drawings in 
the Gallery are all good; they are mostly interiors, 
and may be instanced as examples of the temperate 
and restrained powers which are the best result of 
knowledge, and by which alone can be attained 
that much-desired quality in art which goes by 
the name of completeness. 

Among the mere sketches displayed, the most 
pleasant and suggestive are those by the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Taylor never produces anything so 
good as these slight hints of the character and 
beauty of horses and hounds, of the freshness of 
Highland scenery, the actions and native expres- 
sions of gillie and lassie, and the incidents of 
deer-stalking. He has evidently a lively sympa- 
thy with animals and with the sports of the field. 
As a painter he stops short of his mark; but he 
never afflicts us with clever conventionalities nor 
sins against good taste. 

If we have hitherto been speaking more at 
length about that kind of art which seems to us 
most deserving of honour upon these walls, we 
are far from insensible to the great merit of those 
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almost said fought for—by keen-eyed dealers and 
speculators. Messrs. Duncan, Birket Foster, Carl 

aag, Richardson, Jenkins, Collingwood Smith, 
Britton Willis, Newton, and others, have many 
admirable and effective drawings and sketches, of 
which it would be unfair to speak lightly or with 
any disparagement. They represent what is 
known as the English Water-colour School, and 
especially the popular element in it. Their art is 
only less than that which we have been considering, 
because the executive part is more prominent, 
and the mental element or motive is of less 
weight. 

Of painters, again, like Palmer and Dodgson, it 
would be difficult to speak too highly. But for an 
inveterate mannerism, which is a sure sign of a 
fatal reliance upon previously acquired know- 
ledge, we should almost place their works among 
the highest. Even with the drawback of an appa- 
rent repetition of subject and treatment, we can- 
not look at any drawing by Dodgson without a 
sense of delight, and an instant recognition of its 
excellence. Turner was not a mannerist in the 
same sense, neither is William Hunt. A man- 
nerism of touch there must be, but how few 
painters escape the baser mannerism which creeps 
slowly at the heels of a successful conflict with 
the main difficulties which beset the first part of 
their course! 

There are some modest and very truthful 
drawings by Mr. Glennie, which are likely enough 
to be overlooked, chiefly because they are badly 
hung. One of them, placed near the floor, is a 
view of “ Capravola” (9), and it may be taken as 
one of the best representations of the ordinary 
effect of an Italian landscape; perhaps next to 
the “St. Rocco’”’ by Alfred Fripp, of which we 
have spoken, the best in the Exhibition. 

Mr. A. W. Hunt is one of the later Associates 
elected by the Society. A most conscientious 
student, his themes are more ambitious than his 
knowledge at present enables him to deal with. 
David Cox the elder, and Wm. Hunt, but most 
notably Turner, commenced by the careful study 
of the most simple effects. Truth of form is the 
first thing to be acquired: the painter who 
thoroughly understands the“form of the hill side 
is in no danger of sacrificing it to effects of either 
sunshine or storm. It is easy enough to sketch 
these effects, but Mr. Hunt seeks, rightly enough, 
to do more ; and it might be worth his while to 
consider whether there is any thing faulty in the 
construction of his landscapes, which causes 
the spectator to feel that they are incomplete, 
and better in aim than in attained result. 
It is pleasant to see two figure-painters, Messrs, 
Oakley and Jenkins, going into the fields and by 
the sea-shore and river-banks to look at nature in 
another aspect; and, instead of Boulogne fish- 
girls and ftalien organ-boys, giving us genuine 
and unsophisticated landscape studies. It is 
interesting also to observe how fresh and good 
their landscapes are, as if they had gathered 
strength by the new direction given to their 
thoughts. And it is ever so: from Nature the 
painter derives all that is good in his work; and, 
even when he may have forsaken her, like a good 
mother she is ever ready to receive him again, and 
to impart fresh life to his flagging spirit, only 
requiring that he shall go to her, for she will not 
come unsought to him. 

In coneluding these observations on this de- 
lightful Exhibition, of which we do not attempt 
to give a detailed notice, we cannot refrain from 
expressing a hope that its original purpose may 
never be lost sight of ; that it will continue to be, 
year after year, a collection of bond fide studies 
and sketches, made solely and expressly for the 
use of the painters themselves. In this its 
value to the public consists. If it should degene- 
rate into an exhibition of sketches made for sale, 
it will not only become the property, but will even 
come under the direction, of dealers, and the 
interest it now presents will no longer exist. 
There are symptoms of such an apprasching evil 
in this, the second exhibition only; and, if we 
have written at greater length than would seem 
to be necessary about those works the excellence 
of which needs no comment, it is because we 
desire to show that in them, and in works pro- 
duced in the same spirit, lies the whole interest 
of the Exhibition. 


ART NOTES. 





Tue various water-colour pictures which formed 
the collection to which attention was called in 
Tur Reaper of Saturday last realised more than | 
average prices, the day’s sale at Messrs. Foster’s | 


Gallery producing £3700. We have only space to | 
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mention a few of the more important lots :—Lots 
93, 99,124—W. Hunt. Three brilliant miniature 
examples, “May Blossom, Bird’s Egg and Moss,” 
circular, size 6 in. by 34 in. ; “ Holly and Grapes,” 
oval, 6 in. by 44 in.; and “ Apple, Holly, and 
Grapes,” 64 in. by 44 in.—£110, 104 and 118— 
J. W. Oakes. “ A Rabbit Warren near the Coast,” 
size 30 in. by 214 in,; and the t, “The 
Hayfield,” same size—£147. 111—George Bar- 
rett. “ A Sunset,” one of the artist’s finest works, 
size 18} in. by 12} in.; and asmaller composition, 
the subject the same, 10 in. by 74 in.—£116. 122 
and 127—T. M. Richardson. “ Scene in the High- 
lands,” gleaners near some cot: , and oxen in 
the oeilhaiel an exhibited work, size 34} in. by 
14 in. ; another smaller work, “ Scene on the Banks 
of the Dochant, Perthshire,” 214 in. 4} in.; and 
“Scenery near Glencoe,” 19} in, by 13 in., both 
vary eesti and fine—£105, 108, 128—Copley 
Fielding. “Grasmere,” an exquisite example, 
signed and dated, size 14 in. by 10 inm.; and a 
smaller work, “Windermere,” 9} in. by 7 in. 
£113, 10s. 129—J.M.W.Turner,R.A. “Hythe,” 
a sunny drawing of the best period of the great 
artist, size 9in. by 5}in.—£126, 132—J.M.W. 
Turner, R.A. “ Mount Lebanon,” “ The Voice of 
the Lord breaketh the cedars ; yea, the Lord 
breaketh the cedars of Lebanon” (Ps. xxix. 5), 
exhibited at the International Exhibition, size 8 
in. by 54 in.—£157. 10s. 133—W. Hunt. 
‘Father's Boots,” a characteristic drawing, the 
right jovial face of the fisher-boy, standing in his 
father’s great boots, is a study never excelled by 
the artist, size 13$in. by 9 in.—£157.10s. 134— 
Birket Foster. ‘‘ The Punt,” a beautiful drawing, 
size 11 in. by 7} in —£157. 10s. 135—E. Duncan. 
“The Raging Tempest ;” 
“The ocean bird sweeps o’er 
The lifeless mariner, now cast on shore.” 

Size 41 in. by 21 in,.--£147. 186—David Cox, 
after Turner, R.A. “ Tivoli.” . 

YesT#RDay week, the 4th instant, the well- 
known painter in water-colours, Mr. James D, 
Harding, died at his residence at Barnes. Mr, 
Harding had been ill for about two months, and 
was in his sixty-seventh year at the time of his 
death. His taste was formed in the first instance 
by his father, in his time a popular teacher of 
drawing, and an artist of some standing. It was, 
however, matured by the counsels and advice of 
the late Mr. Samuel Prout, to whom Mr. Harding 
constantly acknowledged his obligations, and by 
the careful study of Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum.” 
In 1830 he visited Italy, and there made his 
sketches upon coloured paper, which, being much 
admired on his return to England, brought that 
material into vogue as the more efficient means of 
producing an effect. In 1836 he published his 
** Sketehes at Home and Abroad,” and in 1861 a 
similar work, “ Selections from the Picturesque ;” 
but his finest book for the student is “The Park 
and the Forest,” which appeared in 1842. Here 
he introduced atmospheric effects by printing the 
plates in tints—a practice now he oy He is 
also the author of ‘‘ Lessons on Art,” “‘ Guide and 
Companion to Lessons on Art,” “Lessons on 
Trees,” “ Elementary Art,” and “ The Principles 
and Practice of Art.” These works are all well- 
known and valued. Indeed, Mr. Harding’s ambi- 
tion, like that of Prout, seems to have been to take 
rank as an instructor no less than as « painter. 

Tue first Conversazione of the Graphic Society 

















was held on Wednesday, the 9th. 
= on === 
MUSIC. 
HANDEL'S “ JEPHTHA.” 
T must be a long time, perhaps a hundred 
years, since this oratorio has been publicly 


performed in London. The choruses in it were 
rehearsed last week by the Sacred Harmonic 
division of the Handel Festival Choir. Even this 
partial rendering of such a work deserves some 
notice, for “dJephtha” has an almost sacred 
interest as having been the last of the great works 
of its author. It was while writing it that he was 
stricken with the malady which threw such a 
pathetic gloom over his last days. Intermittent 
fits of blindness forced him to lay aside the work 
several times. Accustomed to dash off his oratorios 
in a few weeks, he was many months over this 
one. ‘Traces of the effect of this unwonted slow- 
ness are perceptible in the general tone of the 
work. It is undeniable that its choruses are, on 
the average, of a severer and weightier sort than 
in the other oratorios. There are fewer than 
usual of the rejoicing kind, scarcely one that is 
really jubilant. The first part, indeed, closes with 
a chorus, “ When his loud voice,” in which the 
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thunder-force of the giant is wielded with its 
usual slashing stroke. The piece is laid out on a 
large scale, and winds up with a grand description 
of the waves “lashing the laughing strand.” In 
this sound-picture Handel is as much himself as 
in the plague-choruses of “Israel.” Almost the 
same ma said of the first piece in the second 
part, ‘““Cherubim and Seraphim ;” but after this 
the prevailing tone is that of solemnity and sha- 
dow. This is due, perhaps,‘as much to the 
subject as to the temper of the composer’s mind. 
A more ghastly story than that of poor Jephtha’s 
daughter there could scarcely be. Weighted by 
this, and overshadowed by the coming on of 
his own great calamity, Handel could hardly have 
been otherwise than solemn. This will have to 
be taken into account in reckoning the chances of 
success of a performance of the whole work. It 
may very possibly be voted dull by the’ public, 
though even its ruggedest parts have occasional 
passages of majestic power which must strike us 
on first hearing. Also the choruses involve an 
amount of chromatic writing which is quite 
unusual with Handel, and not a little trying to 
even a trained choir. Few harder choruses could 
be found than “ How dark, O Lord,” or “ Doubt- 
ful fear.” The sixteen hundred choristers on this 
occasion sang them as well as a mixed body 
of singers could be expected to sing music 
so trying and so new to most of them; but one 
was startled, of course, every score of bars by one 
of those tearing discords which are only to 
be heard at one of these gigantic meetings. 
The listener also at such a “rehearsal” had 
to make allowance for the generally labour- 
ing effect incident to a first reading of the 
piece. Considering these drawbacks, the im- 

pression left by the trial seemed to be that 
“ Jephtha,” if it is not another “Judas” or “ Is- 
rael,” would still, by its choruses only, have fair 
chance of holding the attention of an audience for 
an evening. The solos added ought to assure its 

popularity. The recitatives for the tenor, “ Deeper 

and deeper still,” and the air usually sung with 
it, “ Waft her, angels,” are of quite inapired gran- 
deur. It is hard to believe that Mr. Sims Reeves’s 

singing of them—too rarely heard—is less majes- 

tic than that of Braham, which made them so 
familiar to the audiences of a former generation. 
The great soprano air, “ Farewell, ye limpid 

streams,” is another piece which would almost of 
itself secure the fortune of an oratorio; and the 
famous quintett, ‘ All that is in Hamor,” is not 

only remarkable for its form, but also for the 

si r freshness and beauty of its melody. Let 
us hope that the Sacred Harmonic Society will be 

abie to find room fora complete production of the 

work. In the present state of popular musical 

knowledge, it is almost a disgrace that any one of 
the immortal series of oratorios should be allowed 

to remaid unsung. With all our boasting and 
festival-making, we should at least be able to do 
in London as much as the three-choir meetings 
of fifty years ago—days when monster choruses 
were not dreamed of. R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 





Tue Garcras.—A lady correspondent brings to 
our notice a mistake in the reference to Signor 
Garcia made by the authoress of a book reviewed 
in these columns a few weeks back—‘‘ Queens of 
Song.” A passage in that book refers to the 
master of Madame Goldschmidt as a dead person, 
the gentleman being, as most London musical 
people know, well and eam a and dwelling 
among us. The authoress probably confused him 
with his father, the celebrated tenor, called, like 
the son, Manuel, and, like him, a great voice- 
trainer. He died some thirty years ago, leaving 
behind him (at least) three children, the present 
Signor Manuel Garcia (among whose pupils have 
been Jenny Lind, and a host of other great 
singers), and two daughters, Maria and Pauline, 
afterwards known to fame under their marriage 
names of Malibran and Viardot. 

Music is making its way among the Hottentots 
at the Cape. From an article quoted from the 
Graham's Town Journal in the Tonie Sol.fa 
Reporter, it appears that certain classes composed 
of Fingoes and Hottentots are progressing better 
and quicker than similar classes of Europeans 


Te Deum is described (in genuine critics’ phrase) 
as “the best interpretation of the conception of 
the composer which has been heard in this city 
for some time.” 

THE production of chamber-opera sseems to 
have been stimulated by the success of Mr. Mac- 
farren’s “Jessy Lea.” Mr. Elliott Galer is pro- 
ducing two small pieces of a similar kind at his 
entertainment at the ‘“ Polygraphic Hall.” One 
is Cousin Kate,” by Mr. W. M. Lutz, the com- 
poser of “Herne the Hunter,” the piece which 
succeeded so admirably at the Crystal Palace some 
while back. 

THE Worcester Festival produced this year a 
surplus of £461. 

Mo.te. Cartorra Patti, who has now finished 
her musical tour in England, is to give some 
forty concerts in the space of seven weeks in 
Belgium and Holland. She is to be accompanied 
by Herr Jaell, the pianist, and other artists. 

“ Exrigan” isshortly to be performed in French 
at one of the Pasdeloup concerts in Paris. 

MpME. GOLDSCHMIDT will sing at a performance 
of the ‘‘ Messiah,” to be given for the benefit of 
the Clergy Corporation on Jan. 5th, at Exeter 
Hall. 

An opera by Mr. Benedict, called “ Esme- 
ralda,” is now said to be the new piece to be next 
produced at Covent Garden. Mr. Macfarren’s 
““She Stoops to Conquer,” is also said to be des- 
tined for the same stage. 

THE address of thanks to the Emperor from 
musical composers, on the abolition of the exclu- 
sive theatrical privileges in Paris, has been signed 
by Auber, Meyerbeer, David, Gounod, Rossini, 
and some eighty more. 

A SympuHony by Gounod is to be played at the 
Crystal Palace concert to-day. At the concert of 
last Saturday Miss Zimmerman, a young pianiste, 
appeared for the first time. We must take an- 
other opportunity of speaking of her performance. 

Herr AvER, the young violinist who appeared 
with so much success at the Musical Union con- 
certs last season, has been playing at the Gewand- 
haus concerts at Leipzig. 

IN the sale of the lonery and collection of music 
of the late Mr. Edward Taylor, Gresham Professor 
of Music since 1837, just sold by auction by 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, the following were 
amongst the most remarkable lots:—Lot 78, 
Bateson’s ‘‘ Second Set of Madrigals,” 1618, sold 
for £7. 10s.; lot 202, Eccles’s “‘ Music to ‘ Ri- 
naldo,’ and Shakespeare’s ‘ Macbeth,’” MS., £2. 
10s. ; lot 247, “ Madrigals of the Prince of Venosa, 
1616-19,” £3. 7s. 6d. ; lot 271, Handel’s “ Cha- 
con,” with 62 variations, printed at Amsterdam, 
and believed to be the first printed work of the 
composer, £2. 3s.; lot 272, “‘ A Short Cantata by 
Handel,” in the autograph of the composer, £3 ; 
760, Spohr’s “ Fall of Babylon,’”’ MS. score by the 
late Professor Taylor, £4. 15s.; lot 781, “ Stra- 
della, San Giovanni Battista, Oratorio,” MS. 
score, £3 (see “ Burney’s History,’”’ vol. iv., p. 
105) ; lot 803, Ward’s “ First Set of Madrigals, 
1613,” £5. 10s. ; lot 821, Wilbye’s “ First Set of 
Madrigals, 1598,” £3. 23. 6d.; lot 834, “O. di 
Lasso, Miss quinque vocum, 1589,”’ £5. 2s. 6d. ; 
lot 843, Ford’s ‘“‘ Musicke of sundrie kindes,”’ 1607, 
£3. 5s. ; lot 845, Bickham’s “ Musical Entertainer,” 
1736, £4. 12s. 6d.; lot 852, Yonge’s “ Musica 
Transalpina,’ 1588, £6; lots 853-4, Wilbye’s 
* First and Second Sets of Madrigals,” 1598-1609, 
£8. 6s.; lot 855, Morley’s ‘* Madrigals,” 1661, 
£3. 7s. 6d. ; lot 856, Weelkes’s ‘ Madrigals,” £2. 
19s. The copyrights of Mr. Taylor’s productions 
were secured by Messrs. Novello, who paid £42 
for that of his English arrangement of Spohr’s 
“Fall of Babylon,” and £55. 13s. for that of the 
same composer’s “Last J pa pene They gave 
for Professor Taylor’s ‘‘ Vocal Schools of Italy ” 
£21, and for his “Two Sets of Madrigals”’ £39. 
12s. Amongst the books, lot 493, a small volume 
of Italian Chap-Books, published about 1520, sold 
for £12. 15s. ; lot 494, two volumes similar to the 
preceding, but of later date, for £5. 10s. ; lot 692, 
Petty’s ‘‘ Maps of Ireland,” for £7. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


DECEMBER l4th to 19th, 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert (Beethoven’s Septett, Madame A. 
Goddard, Mr, Sims Reeves, &c.), St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—“ Messiah,” by the National Choral Society 
(Mr. Sims Reeves, &c.), Exeter Hall, 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY.—Mr. Leslie’s Choir, First Concert, St. James’s 
all, 8 p.m. 





“superiority for which we reluctantly give the 

to our sable fellow-subjects.” Their voices, 
it is said, are inferior to those of Europeans, 
but have peculiar uniformity of quality which | 
makes them blend er. Music seems to have | 
proved about the most effective means of civilizing 


these black people, ‘Their singing of Jackson’s 





SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 
aVEeS NIGHT.—M., Juilien’sConcerts, Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
CoOvENT GARDEN (English),—Every evening, “ Blanche de 
Nevers,” 7 p.m, 
OPERA DI CAMERA.—Gallery of Lllustration, every 
evening, “Jessy Lea,” 8 p.m, 


THE DRAMA. 


“MAD AS A HATTER” AT THE NEW 
ROYALTY. 


ANAGERS generally look upon the three or 
four weeks preceding Christmas as a time to 
be struggled through, and rarely think it politic 
to attempt to force business by offering the tempta- 
tion of new pieces. With the exception of the 
“Cattle Show week,” during which they count 
upon an influx of country visitors, thin houses do 
not affright them at this time of year half so much 
as at any other. Judging by appearances, our 
theatres are at the present moment enjoying an 
unusual amount of success. At Drury Lane 
“ Manfred ”’ is still as attractive as on the first week 
of its production ; indeed, it is said to be drawing 
more money to the treasury of the theatre than was 
ever before known to find its way thither at this 
particular season of the year. Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
“ Ticket-of-Leave Man” still continues its career 
of popularity, to-night reaching its hundred-and- 
seventy-second representation. Crowded houses 
are nightly drawn to the Adelphi to witness Miss 
Bateman’s performance in “ Leah,” the public 
appearing to endorse the most exaggerated enco- 
miums passed upon this clever young American 
actress by her newspaper critics and pamphleteer 
eulogist. M. Fechter, though severely handled 
by the Licenser of Plays in the present month’s 
Fraser, has apparent cause to be satisfied with 
the success of “ Bel Demonio,”’ the performance 
of which was honoured by the Prince of Wales, 
the Prince Royal of Prussia, and the Duke of 
Brabant on Monday evening. ‘ Miriam’s Crime ” 
and “‘ Patient Penelope” at the Strand are draw- 
ing bumper houses; and, at the New Royalty, 
“ Ixion ; or, the Man at the Wheel,’ remains in 
unabated favour. To guard against any falling- 
off of attractions, however, the manageress of 
the latter theatre has given her patrons a new 
farce at a time when they might least have ex- 
pected it. 

“Mad as a Hatter,” brought out on Monday 
evening with applause, is the maiden work of Mr. 
F. Marshall, and is by no means destitute of 
merit as a broad farce, into the composition of 
which practical, school-boy fun largely enters. 
The author is a very young man with unsettled 
notions as to fitting subjects for stage-treatment, 
and he will in his next farce find something more 
legitimately laugh-provoking than madness, and 
the horrible manipulations of mad-doctors. He 
represents in his present piece an old gentleman 
“with curious notions of moral control over mental 
aberration,” who, after muddling his own brains 
with the reading of all sorts of works on insanity, 
misreads a letter introducing his nephew to him, 
and, persuading himself that the young man is mad, 
causes him to be examined by two mad-doctors. 
The young gentleman, setting down his uncle to 
be as “mad as a hatter,’’ turns the tables by 
bribing a man-servant to present himself as a 
keeper from Colney Hatch, and to bind the old 
gentleman with ropes and straps, pending the 
operation of shaving his head. The farce reaches its 
climax by the crotchetty uncle, after being made to 
endure a quarter ofan hour’s nervous trepidation, 
bursting his bonds and discovering the trick that 
has been played off upon him. Of course there is 
a young lady ready to be married to the young 
hairbrained nephew, and of course there is, a 
pretty waiting-maid to be kissed by everybody. 
Mr. F. Marshall has seen how farces are con- 
cocted, and has fairly caught the trick; but he 
will do himself better service by thinking less of 
the traditions of the theatre and more of his own 
resources; he will by this means learn that 
funnier things can be said and done in a farce than 
passing a pretty woman from hand to hand for the 
purpose of being kissed. A good deal of the 
dialogue in “ Mad as a Hatter” is very smartly 
written ; and the nephew’s answers to the ques- 
tions of the mad-doctors provoked loud laughter. 
Mr. W. H. Stephens played the eccentric uncle 
with a great deal of humour, and his slip-shod 
make-up was highly commendable. The hair- 
brained nephew was played by Mr. D. James, who 
is making his way rapidly into the favour of the 
New Royalty audiences. Mr. Felix Rogers as the 
servant, Messrs. Phelps and F. Hughes as the two 
mad-doctors, Miss Marianne Lester as the mar- 
riageable young lady, and Miss Lydia Maitland as 
the pretty waiting-maid, all played with spirit ; 
and, as we have said, the piece was received with 
favour—the fun ending with an unrehearsed inci- 
dent, that of the author called before the curtain 
and “ bolting” with stage-fright, to the boundless 
diversion of his friends, 
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On the 15th inst., handsomely printed and bound, demy 8vo., price 10s, 6d., 


LARGE TYPE EDITION OF 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 
FROM THE BEST ENGLISH HYMN WRITERS. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED 


By ROUNDELL PALMER. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.,, 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 





CRE-FYDD’S FAMILY FARE. 
Nearly Ready, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


The Young Housewife’s 


DAILY ASSISTANT on all Matters relating to Cookery 
and Housekeeping : Containing Bills of Family Fare for 
Every Day in the Year; which include Breakfast and 
Dinner for a Small Family, and Dinner for Two Servants. 
Also, Twelve Bills of Fare for Dinner Parties, and Two 
for Evening Entertainments, with the Cost annexed. By 
Cre-Fypp. 
London: Siwpxrn, MarsHaut, & Co. 








Now Ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 
Soyer’s Modern Housewife. 


Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judicious 
Preparation of Every Meal of the Day, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late Aurxis Soyer. 
With Illustrations on Wood, &c, 


“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and 
larder in the kingdom.”—Lancet. 


Also, by the same AUTHOR, 


Soyer’s Gastronomic Regene- 


RATOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo., 15s., cloth. 


London: Sturxry, Marswatu, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Yourt. 
NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHET DANIEL. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., cloth ; 2s. stitched, 


A New Translation (from the 


Hepsrew anv Cravpee) of the PROPHECY OF DANIEL. 
With Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Explanatory. By 
the late Jouw Betuuamy, Author of the “ History of all 
Religions,” ‘‘Ophion,” ‘‘ True Age of C*vist,’’ &c, 


London: Simpxin, Marswatn, & Co. 








De Porquet’s Standard Italian 


WORKS > 


DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, in English, with 
Exercises. 3s. 6d. 

IL Ag - eiene for turning English into Italian at Sight. 
3s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS IN FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN LETTER-WRITER. 3s. 6d. 

ITALIAN PHRASE AND DIALOGUE BOOK. 3s, 6d. 
ITALIAN GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS. 2s. 

A NEW KEY TO ITALIAN. 3s. 6d. 

FIRST ITALIAN READING-BOOK. 3s. 6d. 


London: Srmupxry, Marsnatt, & Co.; and may be had of 
the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 





Ready, 12mo., bound, 663 pages, price 6s. 6d., 


Kiihner’s Elementary Gram- 


MAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE; containing a Series 
of Greek and English Exercises for Translation, with the 
requisite Vocabularies, and an APPENDIX on the 
HOMERIC VERSE and DIALECT. By Dr. Rapnarr 
Ktuyer, Co-Rector of the Lyceum, Hanover. Trans- 
lated by 8. H. Taytor, LL.D. A New Edition, Revised 
and Edited, with numerous Emendations and Additions, 
including upwards of a Thousand Examination Ques- 
tions, and a Greck-English and English-Greek Lexicon, 
by CHartrs W. Bateman, LL.B., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

A KEY to the Exercises in KUHNER’S GREEK 


GRAMMAR; by C. W. Barrman, LL.B., for the use of 
Tutors only. Price 2s. 6d. Ready in December, 1863. 


London: Srmpxry, Marsnatr, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. Davip Nutt, 270, Strand. 


Dublin: W. B. Kruty, 8, Grafton Street. 
Edinburgh : Ortver and Boyp. 





WESTMINSTER PLAY. 
Now Ready, small 8vo., 3s., 


The ADELPHI of TERENCE; 


with English Notes. By the Rev. WHARTON B. 
MARRIOTT, M.A., and B.C.L,, formerly Fellow of 
— College, Oxford, and late Assistant-Master at 
Ston. 


Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London; and 
High Street, Oxford. 





In Two Volumes, small 4to., 28s., 


THE SEA-BOARD and the DOWN ; 


or, My Parish in the South. With Illustrations of 
Tarring Church, Thomas a Becket’s Palace, Heene 
Chapel, and Durrington Chapel. By JOHN WOOD 
WARTER, B.D., Christ Church, Oxon, Vicar of West 
Tarring, Sussex, formerly Chaplain to the British 
Embassy, and Honorary Member of the Scandinavian 
and Icelandic Literary Societies, Copenhagen. 
Rrvinetons, London and Oxford. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S POEMS. 


Just published, in One Volume, post 8vo., printed on 
toned paper, price 7s., cloth, 


UNDERTONES. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR DECEMBER, 


DIBDIN’S SONGS, 


ADMIRALTY EDITION, 


Complete, with a Memoir by T. Drsprn, illustrated with 
twelve humorous Sketches, etched on steel by Grorer 
CRUIKSHANK. 12mo., boards, 2s. 6d. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 





This Day, in One Vol., post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


SOENES FROM THE DRAMA OF 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Virtur Brorners & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





This Day, in One Volume, post 8vo., Eight Dlustrations 
cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


THE TIGER PRINCE; 


OR, 
ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF 
By WILLIAM DALTON, 


Virtvz Brorners & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 


ABYSSINIA. 





This Day, New Edition, demy 16mo., cloth, bevelled 
price 2s. 6d., 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
From the German. 
Br SARAH AUSTIN. 
Illustrated by W. Harvey, Esq. 


Virtve Brotrners & Co., 1, Amen Corner, 





WEEKLY NUMBERS, ONE PENNY; MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE. 


DALZIELS’ 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Will contain Pictures by the best Artists, including J. E. Minnais, Jonn Terwrev, and J. D, Watson. 


the Brorners Dauzrev. 


ILLUSTRATED 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Engraved by 


Tuer Text will be carefully revised, with a view to the suppression of the few words which, preserved in former 
editions, are felt ‘» 1 unsuited to the taste of the present day. 


NOTICE.—™ rssrs. Warp and Lock have arranged to produce a Series of Standard Works, under the style of 


Dauzrens’ Intvsirat:n Penny Serres. 


The ‘‘ Akaniaw Nicuts”’ is the first Issue, which will be immediately followed 


by Dauzras’ J. v-s-atep “‘GotpsmitH,’’ commencing with “‘ Toe Vicar of WAKEFIELD.” 





LONDON: 


WARD AND LOOK, 158 FLEET STREET. 
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13, Great MaRrnorovuGH Strreer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 


FEMALE CONVICT. By a Prisow Matron, Author 

of “‘ Female Life in Prison.”” Two Vols., 21s. 

“*Once or twice a year one rises from reading a book with a 
sense of real gratitude to the author, and this k is one of 
these. There are many ways in which it has a rare value.”— 
THE READER. 


“This narrative, as we can well believe, is truthful in every 
important particular—a faithful chronicle of a woman’s fall and 
rescue. It ought to be widely read.”’—Eraminer. 


“ There can be no doubt as to the interest of the book, which, 
moreover, is very well written.” —Atheneum. 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as INDI- 


CATED in PROPHECY. By the Rev. Jonn Cummine, 
D.D. One Vol., 7s. 6d. 


Major-General CAMPBELL’S NAR- 
RATIVE OF THIRTEEN YEARS’ SERVICE 
among the WILD TRIBES of KHONDISTAN, 
for the Suppression of Human Sacrifice. One Vol., 
with Illustrations, 14s, 

“*Major-General Campbell’s book is one of thrilling interest, 


and must be pronounced the most remarkable narrative of the 
present season,’’—Atheneum. 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 


OFFICER’S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA, and NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, wife of Lieut.-Col. D. D. 
Muter, 13th (Prince Albert's) Light Infantry. Two 
Vols., 21s. [Just Ready. 


A WINTER in UPPER and LOWER 
EGYPT. By G. A. Hoskins, Esq., F.R.G.8. 8vo., 
with Illustrations, 15s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1864. Under the especial Patronage of Hur 
Masersty, and Corrected by the Nosmiry. Thirty- 
third Edition, in One Vol., royal 8vo., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., handsomely bound, 
with gilt edges. [Just Ready. 


A LADY’S VISIT to MANILLA and 


JAPAN. By Anna D’A. 8vo., with Dlustrations, 14s. 


The WANDERER in WESTERN 


FRANCE, By G. T. Lowra, Esq. Illustrated by the 
Hon, Exvrot Yorxr, M.P. One Vol., 8vo., 15s. 


The LIFE of EDWARD IRVING. 


Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondence. By 
Mrs, OutreHant. Second Edition, Two Vols., 8vo. 


Mr. FLEMING’S TRAVELS on HORSE- 


BACK in MANTCHU TARTARY: Being a Summer’s 
Ride beyond the GREAT WALL of CHINA. One Vol., 
royal 8vo., with Map and Fifty Illustrations. 


Dr. MOUAT’S ADVENTURES and RE! 
SEARCHES among the ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. 
8vo., with Illustrations, 16s. 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. [Illustrated by Millais. 
5s. bound, forming the New Volume of Hurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library. [ Dee, 15. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By F. W. 


Rostxson, Author of ‘‘Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 
Three Vols. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia B. 
—, Author of ‘‘My Brother's Wife.”” Three 
ols, 


“This story will take rank among the very best productionf 
of the class to which it belongs. We have met with nothing °o 
equal power or merit since the decease of Charlotte Bronté.”— 


exsenger. 


The WIFE’S EVIDENCE. By W. G, 


Wits, Author of ‘‘ Notice to Quit,’’ &c. Three Vols. 
“In Mr. Wills’s novels—at all events in this, the last and 


' much the ablest of the number—masculine ewes and strength 
, of conception rise to the very verge of genins. The 
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interest of the story will make this tale deservedly popular.”’— 
Spectator. 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, 
=— of ‘‘ Nathalie,”’ &c. Second Edition. Three 


“A good and interesting novel. ‘Queen Mab,’ as she is called, 


| ja charming. The book is well written, and the interest is sus- 





tained to the last page.” —Atheneum. 


The BROWNS and the SMITHS. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Anne Dysart.’” Two Vols. 
** A novel of far more than ordinary merit.”—Post. 


[FOR EVER. A Story of English 
Country Life. 


By a Cuzrzormayx. Three Vols. 
[Just Ready. 
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MR. WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 
PUBLICATIONS: 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Life Unfolding. A Poem for 


the Young. By Exizapetu Anne Campretst. In crown 
8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 


By the Same Avutnor. 


Life Triumphant. Post 8vo., 


price 5s. 


Reposing in Jesus; or, The 
True Secret of Grace and Strength. By G. W. Myune. 
In foap., elegant cloth, gilt, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; plain cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


Children of the Old Testament. 


With Three Engravings. By G. W. Myung. In 18mo., 
cloth, 2s. 








Kighty-fourth Thousand. 


The Pathway of Safety; or, 


Cotinsel] to the Awakened. By Rev. AsHton OXENDEN. 
In feap., cloth, 2s. 6d.; morocco, 5s, 6d. 


Fightieth Thousand. 
The Earnest Communicant. 


A Course of Preparation for the Lord’s Table. By Rey. 
Asxuton Oxennen. In18mo., cloth, ls.; morocco, 2s. 6d, 


WititaAm Macrnrosh, 24, Paternoster Row. 








THE BISHOP OF OXFORD’S CHARGE, 
8vo., sewed, price 2s., 


A Charge delivered to the 


DIOCESE OF OXFORD, at his Sixth Visitation, Decem- 
ber, 1868. By Samuxrt, Lorp Bisnor or Oxrorp, Lord 
High Almoner to Her Majesty the Queen, and Chancellor 
of the Order of the Garter. Published at the request of 
the Clergy and Laity. 

Oxford and London: Jomy Henry and Jamxs Parker. 





THE REV. PROFESSOR STANLEY’S FAREWELL 
SERMON, 


8vo., in wrapper, price Is. 5 by post 1s. KE; 
Great Opportunities. A Fare- 


WELL SERMON preached before the University of 
Oxford, in Christ Church Cathedral, on Advent Sunday, 
Nov. 29, 18638. Artnur Penrnyn Stantey, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Canon of 
Christ C ° 


‘Oxford and London: Jonw Henry and James PARKER. 





Tilustrated with nearly 1500 pngeerings on Wood, and 
12 on Steel, 


The Illustrated Catalogue of 


the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862, contain- 
ing specimens of the best exhibits in the International 
Exhibition, from the works of the most famous English 
and Continental Art-Manufacturers ; also Engravings on 
Steel and Wood of the Sculpture; accompanied with 
a bes by various contributors, on the Progress and 
Development of Art as exemplified in the works exhi- 
bited ; and a History of the Exhibition : forming a most 
interesting and valuable record of the Exhibition at 
South Kensington. In One Vol., royal quarto, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. 


London: Virtvn Brotuers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., pp. 408, with many Engravings, 
cloth, 14s 


The History of the Violin and 


other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED ON WITH THE BOW, 
from the Remotest Times to the Present, Also an 
Account of the Principal Makers, English and Foreign. 
By Wiiiram Sanpys, F.S.A., and 8. A. Forster. 


London: J. Russeit Suiru, 36, Soho Square. 





Marks and Monograms on 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, being a Hanp-Boox for 
@onnoisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. 


Also by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of 
Manufacture of English Plate may easily be ascertained, 


Published by J. Davy & Sons, 137, Long Acre. 





Price Sixpence, 40 pp., 8vo., 


Supply of Cotton from India. 
Letters by F. 


#. C. Brows, Esq., of Tellicherry, Author of 
** Obstructions to Trade in India,’’ “‘ Free Trad 
Cotton Question with Reference to India,’’ &c. 


P. 8. Kuve, 34, Parliament Street, London. 
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Demy 8vo., with 1000 Woodcuts, price 12s., 
Recen y published, price 6d., 
Hydropathy in London. 
By Rienarp Mercatrs, Esq. 


Lzata and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W.; 
and at the Hrpaopatuic Estasiisnment, New Barnet. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 


1864. 


WITH AN ENGRAVING OF ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL. 





s. d, 8. a. 
On alarge sheet . . ‘ a a oA A SBS yal $2mo., paper cover ‘ ‘ é , palile 5 oo 
Ona iorne sheet roller, cloth back. ~ e ‘ - . 7 poral 32mo., {ntcrleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt P oe 
Small 8vo. . ‘ " . : P ‘ is ‘ ‘ . eS Royal 32mo., roan tuck, &c. . ‘ pa ‘ ‘ 2 - 1 0 
Small 8vo., interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt. . - 010 Royal $9mo.,calftuck. . . .- « - be sho “ee a 
Royal 32mo., stitched . ° m 0 


THE CHURCHMAN’S POCKET BOOK, 


Containing a Diary—References to the Lessons for each day—Cash Account, &c., &e. 
PrIcE TWO SHILLINGS; FrencH Morocco (Rrp), TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE; Morocco, THREE SHILLINGS. 


THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 
WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


Containing a Passage from Scripture for each Sunday and other Holyday in the Year—The Flower Garden—Short Pieces of Poetry 
for Children, and general matter suited for Schools. 


PRICE ONE PENNY.—IN A COVER, INTERLEAVED, PRICE TWOPENCE. 


THE COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMANACK, 


WITH 12 ENGRAVINGS, 1LLUSTRATING THE MONTHS. 
MAY ALSO BE HAD IN A NEAT COVER, INTERLEAVED, PRICE THREEPENCE, 


NEWT DIARY- 


THE CHURCHMAN’S REMEMBRANCER. 


In this new Diary (which is suitable for the Library or the Office) the Lessons and other Directions for Pulic 
Worship are given under each Day. The RememBRancerR contains most of the General Information given in i'1e 
Cnrvecuman’s Pocket Boox, with the addition of Stamp and Legacy Duties, Assessed Taxes, Rates of Postage, &c. 


Post 8vo. Price ONE SHILLING. 


DEPOSITORIES :—77, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.; 
4, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; 48, PICCADILLY, W.—LONDON, 
AND BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo., Two Vols. 
cloth, 32s., 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
THE ARTIST ; 
CHRISTIANITY: witt 
A SERIES OF ESSAYS Selections from his Poems and other Writings. 
By WILLIAM McCOMBIE, By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. 


AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF WILLIAM ETTY, R.A,” 


This Day is published, in 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


MODERN CIVILISATION 


IN ITS RELATION TO 


Eprror or tHe ABERDEEN “ rare Press.’’ 


a ate Illustrated from Blake’s own Worksin Fac-simile and in 
Wa. Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Photo-Lithography. 








“These delightful volumes will have a deep claim to the 
artist, the metaphysician, the poet; to all, in short, who can 
look through the worn and beaten surface of things into thr 
depths and heights of our nature. Their tone is admiring and 
sympathetic, as it shouldbe; the Life of sueh a man as Blake 
should not be written in the cold, critical spirit whieh he hated. 
The reader may not agree precisely with their estimate of the 
rugged, original, devont, persevering artist; but if he has a real 
eye for the beauty which transcends prettiness, he will find 
much to charin him in the copious ilinstrations derived from 
Blake’s Works; and for the letter-press, Wwe doenvy the eom- 
posure of the reader who is quite nnmoved by the picture which 
it draws of the grand old man, who in poverty and adversity 
was true to the guidance which he believed to be a light from 
heaven—put his trust in God, worked steadily on, and prayed.” 
—Guardian. 

“The book is by many degrees the greatest monument of 
unique though creative genius we have read for many a day, 
and it is with difficulty we can lay it down.’’—Spectator. 

“In the very interesting Life before us, tardy justice has at 
least been done to the memory of one whose natural gifts 
qualified him, apparently, to rank amongst the greatest of 

nglish artists....... ‘Mr. Gilehrist’s book both tells the sin- 
gular story of Blake’s life, for the firsttime, with fulmess, and 
with a jndgment which is rarely at fault, and by its numerous 
illustrations enables the reader,more or less, to make acqnaint- 
ance with the artist. ....... The book is written in a clear, 
vigorous, unconventional style; it is as amusing as a romance; 
and we have few recent ‘lives’ in which the facts have beon 
more carefully collected, presented with less Sy or arranged 

e book has a com- 


NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 





Ready on December 15th, 


THE COMPREHENSIVE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. 


Containing all English Words in present use, Numerous 
Phrases, many Foreign Words used by English Writers, 
and the more important Technical and Scientific Terms. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., 
Editor of the ‘“‘ Imperial Dictionary.” 
THE PRONUNCIATION BY 
RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. 


IHustrated by above 800 Engravings on Wood. 
One large Volume, cloth, 25s.; or, with Eighteen Sup- 
plementary Engravings on Steel, 30s. 


Bracxre and Son, 44, Paternoster Row, London; 
and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


In crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d., 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE — — : 
REV, JEREMIAH HORROX, TICKNOR'S SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Curate of Hoole, near Preston, 1639; to which is appended yN 
a Translation of his Celebrated Discourse upon the NEW EDITION. 
Transit of Venus across the Sun, 

By Rey. A. B, Warton, Now Ready, in Three Vols., crown 8vo., each averaging 


500 pp., price 248., bound in gilt cloth, 
London: Wriu1am Mactyrosa, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


: HISTORY 
LANGLEY CHASE, S 
The Now Novel in SPANISH LITERATURE. 


THE FAMILY HERALD, 
By GEORGE TICKNOR. 


By the Author of “ADA HaBtisyY,” “THE RIVAL COUSINS,” 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 





Maemitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 











+» RC, 


“Its tales are quite as well written as the best Circniating 
Library stories.’’—Saturday Review, 


B. Buaxe, 421, Strand. 





Trisver & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 














Now Ready, 12mo., cloth, 3s, 6d., 


OUTLINES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By DUGALD STEWART. 


WITH MEMOIR, SUPPLEMENT, AND QUESTIONS, &e. 


By JAMES McOOSH, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen’s UniveSity for Ireland; Author of “Intwitions of the Mind,” &c. 





WILLIAM ALLAN & ©O., 9, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON, E.C. 
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LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 








Now Ready, price One Shilling, 


BERTON S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


(Fourth Season.) 
EDITED BY THE PUBLISHER. 








CONTENTS, 
THE KIDDLE-A-WINK; 
Or, GHOSTLY STORIES ON THE WESTERN COAST. 


CoMPRISING 
GUALMARA ; OR, THE HOUSE OF BITTERNESS.—A TALE OF LOVE.—A LIFE LOST. 


By FRANOIS DERRICK. 


With Frontispiece engraved by W. L. Tomas, from a Design by J. A. Pasquier. 
THE SURPRISING DIVERSION, JOY, AMAZEMENT, AND 


SAPPHO; or, LOOK BEFORE YOU AT An_ Original 

Net is Two pats. gout seenes and Bi \~ | coger GRIEF OF TOM’S HOLIDAY, By ONE or Two oF Us. 

scovered In an c Story, and a ap e to ye rawing- 5) § DL ’ s 
Koom Floor, By F.C. BURNAND. With Silhouettes by W A LLTY. Dy ys gy 4A ° lea 
Brunton. Description. 

THE FUNNY FAMLLY, consisting of Tom, age ten; Sally, age A CHRISTMAS BUDGET OF TRICKS, Mechanical, Magnetical 
twelve; Miss Jane, age sweet seventeen ; Miss Jane’s young and Magical, with some simple Feats of Legerdemain and 
man, age twenty-one (so he says): the Lodger, age two Sleight of Hand, With Heading by f1. G, Hine, 
thousand (or thereabouts) ; Uncle, age sixty; Mother, age HOW TO RAISE A GHOST. By F. A. B 

3 Om s . . . . 


y C. H. BENNETT. 
By T. 


not asked; Father, age—woun’t tell, 


THE CHIEF EVENTS OF 1363. 
Hoop. 


SHAKESPEARIAN READINGS, In Puzzle Language. By 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Jun. 
CHARADES, ENIGMAS, CONUNDRUMS, &c. Ry THOMAS 


2 +o : : , ; honk 5 Mrs. BRODERIP, THOMAS Hoop, and Others, 
NONSENSE PAGES (the' perils of which dignified and se- ARCHER, } . ’ i ; 
date persons are warned not to encounter), By W. OUR CHRISTMAS ANNUAL CORRESPONDENCE, By the 


BRUNTON, Opp MAN. 


A HANDSOME ILLUMINATED ALMANACK for the YEAR 1864. 


Printed in Colours by W. Dicxss, after a Design by ALBERT WARREN, 


London: 8S. O. Breton, 248, Strand, W.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY MARK LEMON, Now Ready, English Edition of 
| FROELICH’S JOURNEK DE LILI. 


WAIT FOR THE END, LILY’S DAY. 


In Three Volumes, is now ready at all Libraries. 
‘ y DESIGNS BY FROELICH, TEXT BY GODPAPA, 


4to. boards, price, 4s, 


In Puzzle Language. 








NEW WORK BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


PASSAGES OF A WORKING LIFE. 


During Ne yee a ; with a Prelude of Early Remi- 
niscences. By CHAR 488 KNIGHT. To be comprised 
in Three Epochs, each forming aVolume, Vol. I. is now 
ready, price 10s, 6d. 


“This is simply one of the most delightful young mother’s 
books we have ever seen,”’-—Zimes. 


Dutavu & Co., 37, Soho Square, London. 


ALMANACH DE GOTHA 1864. 


cloth, with PORTRAITS of H.R.H. the 
PRINCESS of WALES, &c., 5s, 6d. 


GOTHAER GENEALOGISOHER 
HOFKALENDER, 1864, 


32mo., cloth, with Portraits, 5s. 6d. 


TASCHENBUCH DER GRAEFLICHEN 
HAUSER, 1864, 


32mo., cloth, 6s. 


TASOHENBUOH DER FREIHERRLIOHEN 


HAUSER, 1864. 
32mo., cloth, 6s. 
London: Dutav & Oo., 37, Soho Square. 








32mo., 








CARTOONS FROM PUYOH. 


By JOHN TENNIEL. With Explanatory Notes by 
ARK LEMON. Large Folio Volume, handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 








PIOTURES OF LIFE AND OHARAOCTER. 


From tae Courrction or Mr. Punce. By JOHN 
LEECH. A New Serrrks (being the Fourth), price 12s., 
uniform with the preceding Volumes, all of which are 
on Sale,and may be had separately. The cOmplete work 
is also published, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, in 
Two Volumes, price £1. 11s. 6d, each, either of which may 
be had separately, 





London: Brapsvry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


FIRST and SECOND SERIES, sold separately, price 3s. 6d. each, cloth lettered, 4s. gilt edges, 
‘ryy ry. ’ a } —™ T a rT , 
ILLUSTRATED BY ABSOLON AND ANELAY. 


SUNBEAM STORIES: A COLLECTION OF TALES, 


By the Author of “A Trav to Caren a Sunpeam.” 








Contents OF First Szries:—‘‘A Trap,’ &c., “Old Jolliffe,” “Sequel to Old Jolliffe,” “The Star i 
Desert,” “Only,” and “A Merry Christmas” I d Jolliffe, 1 r in the 


Contents or Sreconp Series (Just Published) :—‘‘ The Cloud with the Silver Lining,’’ ‘‘Amy’s Kitchen,”’ 
“Coming Home,” and “‘ The House on the Rock.’’ ; ; 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD AND CO. STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 








JUST READY, DEMY 8vo., WITH TWO DIAGRAMS, PRICE 2s., 


A NUT TO GCRACK 
__ FOR THE READERS OF 
PROFESSOR DE MORGAN’S “BUDGET OF PARADOXES.” 
By JAMES SMITH, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE LOCAL LIVERPOOL MARINE BOARD. 





LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & 0O., AND H. K. LEWJS, GOWER STREET. NORTH 
, L VERPOOL : : —— 
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AINSWORTH’S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 


rial 8vo., 


Now Ready, in One handsome Volume, 1056 s, im 


cloth, price 2is., with 500 INustrations, derived 
ography 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 


Epirep sy W. F. AINSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 


This valuable Work has been edited with the greatest care 
and brought up in information to the latest time. 

The ILLUSTRATED UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER exhibits the actual 
condition ofevery place of importance throughout the world. 

Special attention has been given to the natural resources and 
industrial products of eve “rey 
The latest statistical authorities have been consulted, and no 


| pains spared to render this Dictionary of the World the most 


completely useful and accurate ever published. The Ll - 
tions, five hundred in number, are derived chiefly from photo- 
graphs of the scenes represented, 

To the merchant, the tradesman, and newspaper reader, the 
Universal Gazetteer is absolutely indispensable. To the school - 
master antl pudtic teacher it gives the most recent and retiable 
information. No public or private library can be considered 
complete without it. 


London: Jonn Maxwets & Co., 122, Fleet Street; and 
Hovtston and Wrient, 65, Paternoster Row. 





NEW NOVEL. 


In the January Number of Temple Bar Magazine will 
commence 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
**Lady Audley’s Secret,”’ &c., &c. 


London: Tempe Bar Orricer, 122, Fleet Street. 


122, Furst Sreaer, Lonpon. 
WORKS NOW READY. 


MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & Co. beg to announce 
the undermentioned New Works :— 


5. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo, price 21s., 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH 
DETECTIVE. 
“WATERS.” 


II. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s., 


A TERRIBLE WOMAN; 


Or, STRONG AND TRUE. 


By AUSTYN GRAHAM. 
Author of ‘‘The Parson and the Poor,’’ &¢, 


11. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., 21s., 


FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE AFYECTIONS, 
Epitrp sy EDMUND YATES, 
Iv. 

In One Vol., post 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


ETON SCHOOL DAYS... 
NEW NOVEL BY AIMARD. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo., price 31s. 64., 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. 


By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
[Early in January. 


Br 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE undermentioned New Works may be now had at 
every Circulating Library. Subscribers to those useful 
Institutions should not experience any delay in obtaining 
copies, as adequate editions have been printed, and the 
type is kept standing, to meet every demand as quickly 
as it arises. 

SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 

Volumes. [Second Edstion, ready. 
STRONGHAND. By Gustave Aimard. Two 

Volumes. [Second Edition, ready. 
BREAKFAST IN BED. By George A. Sala. One 

Volume. [Second Edition, ready. 
REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. 

One Volume, 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE, One Volume, | 
THE CROSS OF HONOUR. Ono Volume. — 7 
eady. 


London: Joun Maxweus & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 





AIMARD’S INDIAN TALES.—Illustrated Edition. 


In Uniform Volumes, printed in clear type, and on 
superior paper, cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. each 
Volume, complete. 


Aimard’s Tales of Indian Life. 


Now Ready, 
TIGER SLAYER. Illustrated by Lours HvaRD. 
GOLD SEEKERS. Miustrated by J. B. ZwecxeERr. 
INDIAN CHIEF. Mlustrated by H. SanperRson. 
PRAIRIE FLOWER. [lustrated by H. SANDERSON. 
BORDER RIFLES. I[ltustrated by Lorrs Hvarp. 
FREEBOOTERS. Llustrated by H. BE. CornBouLD. 
INDIAN SCOUT. Ilustrated by James Gopwrn. 
TRAIL HUNTER, Biustrated by H. SANDERSON. 
PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. Illustrated by F. SKILL. 
WHITE SCALPER. Illustrated by H, SANDERSON. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 
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THE READER. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready, Volumes I. to V. of 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THEODORE 
PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-Eighth Congrega- 
tional Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theo- 
logical, Polemical, and Critical Writings; Sermons, 
Speeches, and Addresses; and Literary Miscellanies. 
Edited by Frances Powgr Cosse. In 12 Volumes, 8vo. 


Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LEOTURE: 
THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 

To which is prefixed 
Aw Essay on THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN AGRI- 


CULTURE. By Ernest Renan. 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity’ 
tendencies), isextremely characteristic of the author.’’—London 


“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Essay, to uaint them- 
selves with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the 
days of Noah, and to Adam himself.” —Clerical Journal. 


PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION, 


MEDITATIONS on DEATH andETERNITY. 


Translated from the German by Frrprrica Rowan. 
8vo., pp. 386, cloth boards, price 10s, 6d. 

DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, pp. 352, price 6s. 


DEDICATED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the German 

by Freperica Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s 

gracious Permission. Being the Companion Volume 

to “‘ Meditations on Death and Eternity.’’ One Volume, 

8vo., 10s. 6d. : 

DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, pp. 338, price 6s. 


NOW READY, 


RAFAEL’S BIBLE CALLED the LOGGIE : 


In FIFTY-TWO PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES, each 
with the Corresponding Text from the Authorized 
version, printed in black letter, with woodcut capitals, 
mounted, and ruled with red lines. With a Preracn 
ow THE Loeeiz or THE Vatican, by Apour Stamr. 
In One Volume, Imperial Quarto, beautifully bound 
in morocco, in the Monastic style, lettered on the side, 
with gilt edges, brass bosses and clasps, price £3. 13s, 6d. 
This Volume presents these unrivalled works of the t 
master in the most perfect specimens of photographic ait yet 
applied to book illustration. 








DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. [Illustrated in a 


. Series of Etchings by Lorenz Fréticn. In one hand- 
some quarto volume, appropriately bound in cloth, 
price 15s. 

“*M. Frélich’s Lord’s Prayer (with an etched dedication plate 


and prefatory plate, and ten etched Coctgne illustrative of the 
text) is dedicated to the Princess Alexan as in duty bound, 


the artist being a loyal Dane, and is about to be published inthis. 


country. It is a work worthy to be laid at the feet of so fair and 
ious ry § . . » « Nothing is more ingenious in these 
designs t e way in which the earthly and the heavenly are 
combined and contrasted.”’— Times. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY, 
TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


New Work bs Pe Illustrator of ‘‘ Tax Lorp’s Prayer,”’ 
** Mapemoisetxe Liwtt,”’ &c., &c. 


In One Vol., small 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 5s., 


The LITTLE DARLING at the SEA-SIDE. 
A SERIES OF DRAWINGS BY LORENZ FROLICH. 
Text by her Mamma. Translated by Mrs. Grorcr 
Hoorsr. 4to., bound in fancy cloth, with the Dar- 
ling’s portrait on the side, price 5s. 

**No mother—and the book addresses itself to mothers more 
particularly—can look at either of these plates without fully 


spprecnSas the successful study the artist has made of child- 
life at Dieppe during the bathing season.” —THE READER, 
. 


NOW READY, 


In One Volume, crown 8vo., pp. 374, half-bound in the 
Roxburgh style, gilt top edges, price 10s, 6d., 


OHOIX D’OPUSOULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, 


HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES et LITTERAIRES 
de SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER. Précédés d’Avant- 
propos de |’Editeur, Premiére Série. 


Table de Matiéres, 
1. Le Roi Cobden, 
2. Lettres sur les Anglais qui ont écrit en Francais, 
%. Discours sur |’ Histoire de la Philosophie. 
4. Moyen facile et économique d@’étre bienfaisant, proposé 
aux jeunes Gens, 3 suivi de Pensées diverses, 
5. Lettre 4 M. Ernst Minch. 


NEW EDITION, 
Pp. 600, 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


DR. WOROESTER’S PRONOUNOING, 


EXPLANATORY, AND SYNONYMOUS DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: with 


I, Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names. 
If. Pronunciation of Scripture Tree Names. 
ILI. Common Christian Names, with their Signification. 
1V. Pronunciation of Modern Geographical Names. 
V. Abbreviations used in Writing and prnene. 
and Quotations in Latin, French, Italian, and 


VII. Th Pri Deiti é 
e mcipal De tary. and Heroes in Greek an? Roman 
By Joszen E. Worcester, LL.D. 





TRUBNER & CO., 60, Parzzyostzx Row, Lowpon. 





NOW READY, 


In One Volume, medium 8vo., 141 Plates, printed in Gold and Silver, and representing about 1000 Coins, with Text 
handsomely bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs on the Cover, 
and gilt edges, price £2. 2s., , 


THE CURRENT GOLD AND SILVER COINS 
OF ALL COUNTRIES, 


Their Weight and Fineness, and their intrinsic Value in English Money, with Fac-similes of the Coins. 


By LEOPOLD C. MARTIN, of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, and CHARLES TRUBNER. 








This Work, which the Publishers have much pleasure in offering to the Public, contains a Series of the Gold and Silver Coins of 

the whole world, current during the present century. The collection amounts mamorsorny to nearly a thousand specimens, com- 

rising, _— their reverses, twice that number; and the Publishers feel confident that it is as nearly complete as it was possible 
make it. 

It seems almost superfluous to allude to the utility of the work. It is evident that it must become a ney valuable Hand-book 
to the Bullion-dealer and the Money-changer; and to the Merchant and Banker it will prove a sure and safe work of reference, 
from the extreme accuracy of its details and computations. 

The elegance and splendour of the work admirably adapt it as a choice and instructive ornament to the drawing-room table; 
the amusement to be found in the comparison of the taste of different countries, as exemplified in their Coins, may chase away 
many a half-hour’s ennui. : 

In the valuation of the substantial Coins, and the notation of their relative worth in English money, the minutest accuracy has 
been observed, as also in the statements of their relative purity, which are given according .to the legal Mint regulations of each 
country. In exceptional cases only, where official information was not to be obtained of the weight and fineness of the Coins, 
assays, as found at different places, are reported. 

“The exact weight of the Coins is expressed both in English troy grains and in French grammes, and the fineness by the English 
technical terms, as well as in French milliémes ; the general tendency of our time towards the decimal metrical system making 
—_ X notation almost indispensable. For easier reference, tables of British reports for milliémes of gold and silver have been 

xed. 

* The excellent work which Messrs, Martin and Triibner have contributed to our knowledge of coins is not for the present allied 
to numismatics in the antiquarian aspectof the science. For this purpose it is destined, no doubt, to be treasured by the Dryasdust 
of posterity; for ourselves, we must prize it for the practical value which it has for our time. For those purposes of everyday use 
for which a work of this nature is requisite, the present book is invaluable. It not only presents to us in a form well digested, and 
remarkably easy of access, the precise fac-similes of the coins themselves, but furnishes corrected standards of purity which had 
become, as many are aware, of essential importance. The representations of the coins are, indeed, excellent; and, although the 
idea is not altogether a novel one, yet the execution is better, and infinitely more careful, than any yet produced by the same 

rocess of vano-plastic casts. Indeed, the work has been —- by Messrs. Triibner and Co. in a manner which reflects the 

ighest credit upon the taste and enterprise of that firm ; and its completeness in all respects will, we have no doubt, win for it a 
place on our library shelves, on our counting-house desks, and on our drawing-room tables, any of which it is worthy to occupy as 
a standard, a useful, anda beautiful work.”—-READER. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


| Catalogue of a large Assem- 
BLAGE OF BOOKS, appertaining to LINGUISTIC 
LITERATURE. PartIV. With an Appendix: A List 
or Books on Fo.ik-Lore. 8vo., 138 pp. Sent free by 
post on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 

London: Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





On Wednesday next, price 1s., pp. 60, 

ON THE 
NEGRO’S PLACE IN NATURE. 
By JAMES HUNT, Esa., 


PuH.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., 
President of the Anthropological Society of London. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price 8s, 6d., 


Letters from Malabar. By 


JacoB CANTER VisscHER. Now first Translated from the 
Original Dutch by Major Hzeser Drury, Madras Staff 
Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore and Cochin. 

To which is added an Account of Travancore, and of 
= a Fra Bartotomgo’s Travels in that Country. 


BO Oo K A BO U T O YST E R S “The book before us is very interesting. The writer was 

. Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1723—a genuine Hollander, dry, 
accurate, and shrewd. He evidently looked with great distrust 
upon the English, and entertained a just presentiment that 
they would one day expel his countrymen from their settle- 
ments.”—THE READER. 


London: Trtsawer & Co. Madras: Gantz Broruers. 


London: Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





New Edition, foolscap 8vo., illustrated by GxrorGs 
CRUIKSHANK, in elegant binding, price ls., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN, TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 
With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price £1. 5s., 


The Land of the Permauls ; 


Or, COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. By 
Francis Day, Esq., F.L.8., H.M. Madras Medical Ser- 
vice, Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer 
to the Government of H.H. the Kajah of Cochin. 

“The store of information comprised in these laborious and 
accurate volumes—LETTERS FROM MALABAR, and THE LAND 
OF THE PERMAULS—wotdld have been a welcome gift, indeed, to 
the world in the days of the Roman Empire or the Reformation. 
For many ages, the Malabar Coast possessed a commercial 
importance of which it is now deprived. The imperfection of 
ancient navigation, by rendering it the only part of India readily 
accessible to vessels, made it the emporium of the entire penin- 
sula. . . . Mr. Day’s work abounds with other interesting 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familar, agreeable, an matter, to which we cannot even allude. The other book before 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can want | US is also very interesting, but goes to a great extent over the 
to know in relation to this succulent and interesting little | same ground as Mr. Day, whom we have preferred to follow as 
creature but be mer eS in shis volume. After . in it the more recent and copious authority.”"—THE READER. 
from beginning to end, and revelling in remem and antici- Trtsyzr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 

ay 8 Fe PASSE, ARS Hew Moedies, We cose Gantz Brorugrs, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 
“Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.”’ 
—THE READER. 


“A compnete ° ater-cabers, manael. which ought Sade : = 
every supper- and which no fishmonger’s shop shou 
without. turday Review. 


“No but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 
and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes, By the 


“ Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book Author of “‘The Nuptials of Barcelona,” 

about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the “He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work contains 

multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘I am not many benofies, — Morning Post. 

writing a book for the man of science; I conld not if I would. “The amatery passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.” — 

it is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have Critic. 

turned author.’ ’’—Atheneum. “These poems abound in rich and glowing descriptions 
thrilling and powerful language, mingled with lively images and 

touching —— Eminently successful has the writer been.” — 

Sporting e 

London: Rosgrt Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Now Ready, in crown 8vo., cloth, 6s., 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FAITH. 
TEN PAPERS RECENTLY READ BEFORE A MIXED AUDIENCE OF MEN. 
By Proressors AUBERLEN, GESS, and Others. 








Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





LONDON : STRAHAN & CO., 32, LUDGATE HILL. 











THIS DAY, DEMY 8VO., CLOTH LETTERED, 10s. 6d., 


THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION OF 


RENANS LIFE OF JESUS, 


REVISED sy THE AUTHOR. 





TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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THE READER. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFT BOOKS. 





THE “ TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED” SERIES. 








Messrs. LOCKWOOD & CO. beg to announce that they are 
now assuing thes favourite serves of Gift Books in anew, expensive, 
and very elegant style of cloth binding ; feeling assured that a 
much larger sale will be thereby secured for them during the 
Christmas Season than heretofore. 





The following are the Books comprising this Series :— 


TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED BY GREAT AUTHORS, 


A Dictionary of nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, Counsels, Cautions’ 
Proverbs, Aphorisms, &c. In Prose and Verse. Compiled from the Great Writers of all Ages and Countries’ 
Twelfth Edition, feap. 8vo., pp. 568, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


Delineating, in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected from his Plays, the Multiform Phases of the Human 
Mind. Third Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages, with beautiful Vignette Title, price 6s. 


SONGS OF THE SOUL DURING ITS PILGRIMAGE HEAVENWARD ; 


Being a New Collection of Poetry, Illustrative of the Power of the Christian Faith; Ancient and Modern, Original 


and Translated, &c. 
edges, price 6s. 


Second Edition, fcap. 8vo., with beautiful Frontispiece and Title, pp. 638, cloth, gilt 


THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS ; 


Or, the Practical Christian’s Daily Companion: being a Collection of upwards of Two Thousand Reflective and 


Spiritual Passages, selected from the Sacred Writings, and arranged in Kighty-two Sections. 


Third Edition, 


feap. 8vo., pp. 536, large type, cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 
*,* These books are also kept in several styles of morocco binding. 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CQO., 


SHORTHAN D. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence, 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d, 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 
Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 
graphy possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of 
Speech, as contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 
of longhand writing. 

Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 

value. 
London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 


Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. 


printed from the Musical Standard, 
‘A clever brochure.”’—READER, 


20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 


Re- 





Feap. 8vo., 208 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 3s., free by post, 


Poems. By B. H. Farquhar, 


Author of ‘“‘ Tur Peart or Days.” 


“This book is at least as full of teaching truly wise as any 
book of the same dimensions with which we ever made 
acquaintance.’’—The Book World. 


London: F, Prrmwan, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half morocco, 12s. ; 
morocco, 15s.; free by Post, 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. Third Edition. By Lxo H. Grinpon. 


“ Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. .. . 
— ¢~ nobly does the author discourse on the crowded mysteries 
and many-coloured phenomena of existence. . . . We can com- 
mend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating book.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 

“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and egy! written retlec- 

ions will be a welcome boon, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories,”’—Sun, 


London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Dr Fletcher’s Guide to Family 


DEVOTION. Asale of 100,000 copies induced the Author 
to improve and enlarge the Work. It comprises 730 
Services, each including a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of 
Scripture, and appropriate Reflections, being one for the 
Morning and Evening of every day in the year. Also, 
anA ndix, containing Prayers for Particular Occasions, 
One Volume, royal 4to., 26 Engravings, 28s., cloth gilt. 


*,* This Work may be had in Calf and Morocco 
Bindings. 
_ London: Jamgs 8. Vietus, City Road and Ivy Lane, 
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HALL COURT. 


NEW CHRISTMAS STORY, 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, Esq., Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” 
THE ROSARY; 
A LEGEND OF WILTON ABBEY. 
Crown 8vo,, toned paper, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, [On the 15th. 


STATIONERS’ 











By the SAME AUTHOR, 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; 


(In preparation, 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; 
Or, THE MEMOIRS OF A MONOMANIAC. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s, [Ready. 


NEW GIFT BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD. 


Square 16mo., cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


In a few days, price One Shilling, 


SELF-LOVE and the MORALS of the FUTURE. 
By O. F. ROUTH. 








Now Ready, royal 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


THE INDEX TO THE TIMES, 
AND TO THE EVENTS AND TOPICS OF THE YEAR. 








Now Ready, crown 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


THE ELOPEMENT ; 
A TALE OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 


Now Ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d., 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE: 
THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE CONSIDERED. 


Now Ready, feap. Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d., 


PUNCH IN THE PULPIT 
By PHILIP CATER. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


HOW TO BE HAPPY; 
Ox, AN ELIXIR FOR ENNUI. 


Crown 8vo,, cloth, price 5s., 


FROM THE WORLD TO THE PULPIT. 


New Edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


NO BETTER THAN WE SHOULD BE; 
Ox, TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF CONSISTENCY, 
By ANDREW MARVEL, Jun. 


Fecap. 8vo., cloth gilt, price 1s, 6d., 


SORROWS AND JOYS; 
TALES OF QUIET LIFE. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s., 


HOW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. 


See “Counsels to Authors, Pians of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and Illustrations.” Post free for 13 postage stamps. 


THE LONDON CHRISTIAN TIMES. 


Published every Wednesday Morning. Price ONE PENNY. 





London: Wit1tiM Freeman, 112, Fleet Street, E.C., 
and all Booksellers, 
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27, Parzrnoster Row, E.C. 


JAOKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Modern France: Its Journal- 


ISM, LITERATURE, AND SOCIETY. By A. V. Kir- 
wan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and Author of the Article 
“France’’ in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’”’ &c. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 

London: Jackson, WaLForD, aNpD HoppER. 


The First Week of Time, or 


Scripture in Harmony with Science. By CHARLES 
WituusMs, Author of “The Seven Ages of England.” 
In small 8vo., price 5s., cloth. 


London: Jackson, WaL¥yorp, awp Hoppsr. 


The Improvement of Time. 


An Essay. With other Literary Remains. By Jouw 
Fostsr, Author of ** Essay on Decision of Character,”’ &c. 
With a Preface by Joun Suxrparp, Author of *“* Thoughts 
on Devotion,” &c. Edited by J. E, Rytanp, M.A. In 
One Volume, crown 8yo., 68., cloth, 

London: Jackson, WALFORD, AND HoppER. 


John Leifchild, D.D.; His 


Public Labours, Private Usefulness, and Personal Cha- 











racteristics. Founded upon an Autobiography. Dy J. 
R. Lerrcuitp, A.M. 8vo., price 10s, 6d., cloth, with 
Portrait. 


London: Jackson, WaLrorp, anp HoppEr. 


Memories of New Zealand 


LIFE. By Epwin Hoppsgr, Author of the ‘“ Junior 
Clerk.’’ In small 8vo., price 3s, 6d., a second edition. 


London: Jackson, WaLFoRD, AND HoppsEr. 


The Junior Clerk: A Tale of 


City Life. By Epwin Hoppxrr. With Preface by W. 
Epwyn Surpton, Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Small crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 


London: Jackson, WALFrorD, aND HoppgEr. 


Fireside Chats with the 


YOUNGSTERS, By Otp Merry. Elegantly bound, 
price 3s, 6d, [ Now ready. 


London: Jackson, WAL¥FoRD, AND HoppER, 


Busy Hands and Patient 

A Story from theGerman,. Elegantly bound, 

price 3s, 6d. | Now ready. 
London: Jackson, WALFORD, AND HoppkErR, 

















ry ° . . 
The West Indies ; their Social 
and Religious Condition. By KEpwarp Bean UnpeRuiL, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d., cloth, with frontispiece. 
London: Jackson, WALForD, AND HoppgEkR. 


The Practical Power of Faith: 


Illustrated in a Series of Popular Discourses on the 
Eleventh Chapter of Hebrews. By Rey. Tuomas Binney. 
Third Edition, in crown 8vo., price 5s,, cloth lettered, 


London: Jackson, WALForD, anpD Hopper, 


The History of the Transmis- 


SION OF ANCIENT BOOKS TO MODERN TIMES; 
together with the Process of Historical Proof. By Isaac 
Taytor. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d.,cloth, New enlarged edition, 


London: Jackson, WaLForpD, AnD HoppsEr. 


The World of Mind. An 


Elementary Book. By IsaacTayior. Post 8vo., 7s, 6d., 


cloth, 
London: Jackson, Watrorp, anp Hopper. 


Palestine Lost: Objections to 


the Doctrine of Israel’s Future Restoration to their own 
Land, National Pre-eminence, &c. By Epwarp Swank. 
Third Edition, in 18mo., price 2s. 6d., cloth, 

London: Jackson, WaLrorD, anp Hoppkr, 


The Divine Life in Man. 


Fourteen Discourses. By Rev. J. Batpwin Brown, B.A, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth. 
London: Jackson, WaLrorD, anp Hoppgr. 


ry. 4 ve 
The Annals of the English 
BIBLE. By late Curis. Anngrsow. Edited by his 
ee Hueu Awnprrson. A new edition, in One 
Volume, 8vo., price 16s., cloth. 

London : Jackson, WatFoxrp, anp Hoppgr. 


Celestial Scenery ; or, the 


Planetary System Displayed. Illustrating the Perfections 
of Deity and a Plurality of Worlds. By T. Dicx, LL.D. 
Eleventh Thousand, in crown 8vo., price 5s. 6d., cloth, 


London: Jacxsoy, WaLrorp, anp HoppsEr. 


























The Penalties of Greatness. 
By the Rev. R. Farauson, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. Crown 


8vo., price 6s. 6d., cloth, 
London; Jackson, WaLrorpD, anv Hopper, 
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Now Ready, yrien 4s.; 12s. ennually, or 13s. 4d, post free, 
he Third Number of 


The Anthropological Review. 


CONTENTS: 
1. ON CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
2. up ct Ae FIGI ISLANDERS. By A, A. FRASER, Esq., 


3. THE RELATION OF MAN Oe THB INFERIOR FORMS 
OF ANIMAL LIFE. By C,S. WAks, Eaq., F.A.S.L. 


4. THE PROCEEDINGS OF TH RIS ANTHR LO- 
QICAL SOCIETY. FRE VARS wey 


. ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
. WAIT2Z’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 

. KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES. 

. LUNACY AND PHRENOLOGY. 

. RAMSAY ON GEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

- SUE’S RIVAL RACES, 

- ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE NURSERY. 

12, MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 

London: Triizyzr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Atlantic Monthly (The). 


No. LXXIV. DECEMBER, 1363. 


CONTENTS: 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH. 
LITERARY LIFE IN PARIS. 

THE GREAT AIR-ENGINE. 

A LOYAL WOMAN’S NO. 

EUGENE DELACROIX, 
SYMPATHETIO LYING. 
SOMETHING ABOUT BRIDGES. 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE AND PROGRESSION 
OF THE GLACIER, 


IN AN ATTIC, 

LONGFELLOW. 

LETTER TO A PEACE DEMOCRAT. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTIORS. 


London: TRUBNER & Co,, 60, Paternoster Row. 
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Souther n “Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TIWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(By Post, Fourteen S#aiLiiwes.) 
No. VI.—SEPTEMBER, 1863. 
CONTENTS : 


I, wei CHAPTERS IYV., VI. THER GARDEN, 
Vil. THE RUINED CASTLE, 


‘It. Pears Vill, Keats, 
it PAKE AR-SONG. IX. FREEDOM 
SIMPKEINSON’S . THE WA IN AUCKLAND 
Aker. - XT. NATIVE WATCH-CkRy, 
V. ARIADNE. X1L, REVIEWS, ETC. 


Auckland, New Zealand: Ronurt J. Crera@nron and 
ALFRED Scaves, Queen Street. 


——-__- So 


THE PHILOBIBLION. 


A MONTHLY 


Bibliographical Journal, 


containing Critical Notices of and Extracts from Rare, 
Curious, and Valuable Old Books. Price Two Dollars a 
year, in advance. 


New York: G. P. Patixs & Ca., 51, Nassau Street. 
London: Triiprer & Co., Paternoster Row. 


The Rose, Shamrock & Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Now Ready, 


Nos. XI. to XVIIL., forming Vol. [I1., handsomely bound 
oth, gilt lettered an gilt edged, price 7s. id. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. JOuN PLUMMER, 
J. O. HALLITWELL, F.R.S. Mrs. HARRIET M. CAREY. 

CUTHBERT BEDE. JOSEPH HATTON, 

ee T BURKE. S. F. WILLIAMS, 

rate - (QUALLON). | HERBERT GRAHAM, 

ILLON CROKER, F.S.A. | J. A. LANGFORD, 

Aires iy ore CAREY, OWEN HOWELL. 

KNOLLYs. GEORGE JEWEL. 

H. GAA tw 

MRS. MACKENZIE- DANIEL. ENO, etc., etc, 


*.* Covers for binding Re Three Volumes can also be had, 
price One Shilling each. 


Edinburgh: CALBRONLON sa pignten: W. Key? & Oo. 











- 


Now Ready, 


The Cornhill Magazine, 


No. XLVIII. for DECEMBER. rice ONE SHILLING, with Illus- 
trations by John Everett M ais, and George Du Maurier. 


CONTENTS :— 
THB SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON, (With an Ilus- 
tration.) 


CHAPTER XLVI.—John Bames at his Office. 
™ XLVII,—The New Private Secretary. 
»  XLVIEE—Nemesis. 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS 
COLOURS OF THE DOUBLE STARS. 
COUSIN PHILLIS, Part Il. (With an llustration.) 


ATTEMPTS AT CLASSICO METRES IN QUANTITY. By 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


LIFE IN A COUNTRY HOUSE, 

AN UISTORICAL MYSTERY. 

MY MAIDEN BRIBF. 

ON THE STAGE. Ry Frances ANNR KEMBLE, 


mage , DENZIL’S HISTORY. (Annotated by her 


CHAPTER iy. —At M © Lamont’s, 


4 vi. Bye ae Uudeecved 


MPULSIVE CRITICI A - r 
We ihor of we Coren ajese™ 7 "I. &” Wo te 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 0, Cornhill, 


MUDIES SELECT 


LIBRARY. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE. 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Crry Orrice, 4, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, $ 
Brancu Estastisuments—CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; ann TEMPLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








‘(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, rrom DuxE Street; 
CHURTON’S, rrom Hotes Sreeet; 
HODGSON’S, From Great MARYLEBONE STREET; 
SAUNDERS ayp OTLEY’S, rromw Conpurit Street. 


No. 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
NEXT THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


| ‘The chief object of this Establishment is to offer to the 
Public the GRBHATEST FACILITY for the IMMEDIATE 
PERUSAL of the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, IPALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE— 


> insure which every New Work of general interest is 
laced in the Collection, THE DAY IT ISSUES FROM THE 
RESS, IN LARGE NUMBERS, and fresh copies to any extent 
e added AS THE DEMAND INCREASES. 
; *,.* The Proprietor endeavours always to meet the public taste 
n the selection of Books, and in all cases the demand will regu- 
ate the supply ; no book (excepting an utterly bad one) will ever 
excludec 


THE STANDARD COLLECTION 
OF 
|/ ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 


including EVER¥ WORK OF INTEREST, accumulating since 
1736, offers facilities for reference and study not 
attainable in Collections of later formation. 





Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS. 





Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from TWO 
GUINEAS to any amount, according to the 
supply desired. 


the. past season at greatly reduced Prices. Catalogues 


and Terms on Application. 


L. Booru, 307, Regent Street, London. 


BULL’S LIBRARY. 


FOR ONE GUINEA A YEAR: 
THE BEST WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVELS, SCIENCH, and RELIGION may be con- 
stantly had in succession, Two Volumes at a time in 
Town, or Three Volumes in the Country. Prospectuses 


gratis. 
Butv’s Lrprary, 19, Holles Street, Cavindish Square, W. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY. 


Now ow Sate, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 











KINGLAKE’S THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA, 

SIR C, LYELL’S THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
REMAINS OF MRS. TRENCH. By DEAN TRENCH. 
LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH (PROF, WILSON) 
REV. EDWARD IRVING'S LIFE. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s NORTH AMERIC\A. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, Gratis and Post Free, 


*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of the best works of 





Butu’s Liprary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


Centgat Orrices, 256, PALL MALL, awyp 30, ST. 
JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The Directors continue to ADD EVERY WORK of 
GENERAL INTEREST as soon as published, and in 
numbers sufficient to meet the requirements of Sub- 
scribers, No Book for which there is a demand is ex- 
cluded on any pretext whatever. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. to £5. 5s., according to the 
number of Volumes required. 

Subscriptions must be paid before Books can be de- 
spatched. Remittances may be made by Post-office 
order or cheque (crossed Ransom, Bouverie, & Co.), 
payable in London to Henry Fowler. 

‘he Trade Scale of Subscription will be forwarded 
wes appticatian, 





THE LIBRARY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


LISTS of the BOOKS in CIRCULATION, which in- 
clude every work of importance and popularity of the 
present and past seasons, and of Surplus Copies for sale 
at reduced prices, with all other infermation, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
(LIMIT ED.) 


LISTS of the Company’s TOWN, SUBURBAN, and 
PROVINCIAL DEPOTS, where Subserip tions can be 
paid, Books exchanged, and Surplus Copies of Works 
withdrawn from circulation obtained, will be forwarded 
ria upon application to the Central Offices. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 











BOOKS canbe EXCHANGED at any ofthe Company’s 
Town, Suburban, or Provincial Dépdts ; or Subscribers 
of any class can have their Books delivered once a week 
in London, or the immediately surrounding suburbs, on 
the prepayment of an extra Half Guinea upon their 
Subscriptions. 

By Order, 


25, Patt Matt, 8.W. HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 








24, Cocxspur Street, Coartne Cross, 


CAWTHORN AND HUTT’S 
SHORT LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF 


NOVELS. 


ROMOLA, 8 yols., 10s.—MARY, LYNDSAY, 8 vols., 128.—RALPH, 
2 vols., 108.—-AUSTIN ELLIOT, 2 vols., 6s, 6d,--ROBA DI ROMA. 
2 vols., lus.; VIOISSTPU DES OF A GBA TLEWOMAN, 8 Vols. 
10s. od ALTOGETHER WRONG, 3 yols.. 1ys.— RESPECT- 
BLE SINNERS, ols., 9s.—S KIRMISHING, :48.~FTRST 
RIENDSHIP, 5s. +o HUROH ‘AND OHAPEL, 3 ‘vols., lus 

EXT DOOK, $ vols., 128s.—MARTIN POLE, 2 vols.. 8s. —OPPO- 
ITEEN EIGHBOURS, 2 vols., 88.— 7DARE NIGHT'S WORK, 4s.— 


AB 
F 
PY 
CHESTERFORD, 3 vols., ws.—SYLVI LOVERS, 8 vols., 5s. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE. 
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A FULL REPORT 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
EDITED, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MOST OF THE WRITERS THEMSELVES, 
By J. N. LOCKYER, Esq., F.R.AS., 
Will be found in Nos, 36 to 43 of THE READER, price 2s. 8d. 
ORDER OF ALX BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN:. 
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NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
NEW NOVEL, IN THREE VOLUMES, 


THE MORTONS OF BARDOM: 


A LANCASHIRE TALE. 





LONDON: T. C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


Sales by Auction. 


VALUABLE CABINET OF GREEK, ROMAN, AND ENGLISH COINS: 


\ ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at 
their House, No. 15 (late 3), Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
on MONDAY, 2ist of December, 1863, and Two following Days, 
at One o’clock proceey, A VALUABLE COLLECTION of GREEK, 
ROMAN, and ENGLISH COINS, including THEY CABINET OF A 
CoLLECTOR declining the Pursuit, comprising Fine and Rare 
Specimens of Roman Ais and Large Brass; Valuable and Import- 
ant Greek Coins, in Silver, selected from celebrated Cabinets ; 
Fine Roman Imperial Denarii; Valuable Coins of the English 
Series; Silver Medals; Tokens of the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, 
nnd Nineteenth Centuries: many of the best Numismatic 
Books; Capital Cabinets, by Roberts, &c., &c. 


May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had, on receipt 
of four stamps, 


The Stereotype Plates, Copyrights, and Wood Blocks of many of 
the most popular Publications of Messrs, DARTON and HODGE, 


mn 1 ’ ° 
Qe JUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on MONDAY, 
December 14, and following days, most important COPYRIGHTS 
and STEREOTYPE PLATES; ineluding the entire series of the 
Parlour Library; the Mayne Reid Library; the Alphabet of 
Animals, illustrated by Harrison Weir; the Alphabet of Birds; 
Kook of the Poets; the Prince of Peace; Richardson’s Natural 
History; Favourite Story Books; Bible Stories; Darton’s Holi- 
dey Library; Mrs. Sherwood’s Works, 9 vols. ; Mis. Opie’s Tales, 
13 vols.; Captain Mayne Reid’s Zoology for Boys; Stories about 
Birds and Animals, 2 vols.; Robinson Crusoe; Swiss Family 
Kobinson; Vales of Life in Earnest; Willis the Pilot; Spelling 
Books, and numerous others, 


MVucation. 


py . . , ~ 
| R. BEHR, rormerty Heap MAsTER or 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now con- 
ducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is assisted by 
resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
aud Paris, and prepares Pupils for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
NAVALAND MILITARY COLLEGES, and COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 

TIONS. lor Prospectuses and Reference, apply as above. 


, ) r mi) mm yy ’ 
IRIVATH TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
experienced in Tuition, Masterat a Public School, has some 
hours every norning disengaged, HeteachesCLASSICS, fRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, ete. Distance no object. For Terms 
apply to “LECTURER,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
wu, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


MNO LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Languages 
would be glal to extend his connection. Terms moderate. 


Distance no object. Por particulars ply to ** PROFKSSOR,”’ 
University ‘Tutorial Association, ¥, Pall Mail Nast. 


ji DUC ‘ATION IN GERMANY, Heidelberg, 
4 Grana Duchy of Baden.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may be 
had at Messrs. Hookham’s Library, Old Bond Street. 


Tg a] ~ , . 

| DUCATION IN GERMANY.—'The Misses 

4 FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT, at Heidelberg, offers every 
advantage of a superior education with the comforts of a home, 
The number of Pupils is limited. A lady, who is shortly going 
over to Heidelberg, will be happy to accompany the young lulies 
on their journey. For Prospectuses and references apply to 
Messrs. Schott & Co., 159, Regent Street, W.; or to Misses Faller, 
Auage, Heidelberg. 


YARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 


Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and 
directed by Mesdames VERTEUIL and LEMAIRE, 56, Rue de la 
Your. THIS INstITUTION, situated ina most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, rem. te from the business aoeecer, resents all the 
advantages vi salubrity and comfort, which render the boarding 
schools + rér + muros so much in fayour. It has a large shrub- 
bery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, and com- 
modious dormitories, and is in close proximity with the Bors 
DE BOULOGNE. The course of study is most complete, and 
includes the living languages and the elegant arts. A physician 
is specially attached to the Institute, The terms vary with the 
aze of the Pupils, 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the Studies 
pegenes in it, will be sent, on application, to any address. 
teferences can be give: to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL. 














mT VJ ‘ _" a ‘ 

SI. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, FRANCKI.— 
A. Professor of the University of Paris, who prepares a 
limited number of French Pupils for the Polytechnic School, and 
the Ecole Centrale, RECEIVES also an equal number of YOUNG 
ENGLISHMEN, giving them the advantage of learning French 
practically as well as grammatically, through constant and 
intimate intercourse with well-educated young Frenchmen, 
while continuing the preparatory studies for competitive exami- 
nations in their own country, under his direction, he being 
himself master of the principal modern and the ancient lan- 
guages, and having the assistance of a first-rate French Mathe- 
inatician who resides with him. For Prospectuses, coutaining 
References to Noblemen and Gentlemen of both countries. 
Terms, and all further particulars, apply to Professor Dr. B., 
14, Rue St. Thomas, St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris, France. 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANCFORTE. 
Apply at No, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 














yUSIC.— THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in a 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of which Pupils 
are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils attended at 
their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER. from Paris, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, WwW. 











JURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES AT DEANE’S, 
BEARS 's—Ovsweatas Table Cutlery, every variety of style and 
inish, 

DEAN E’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, 
strongly plated. 

DEAN b’s—hlectro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, 
Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, 
Covers, in Sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., G8s., 78s. 

DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2ls., new 
patterns constantly introduced, 

DEAN E’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEAN E’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hand- 
some assortment, 

DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
litted complete. 

DEAN E’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved 
patterns, 

DEAN b’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of supe- 
rior quality. 

DEAN b’s—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, 
Ranges, &c, 

DEAN £’s—Oornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns, 
French and English. 

DEAN k’s—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 
Utensils. 

DEAN L’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, 
and serviceable. 

DEAN E’s—Hortieultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
Wire Work, &e. 

DEAN E’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass 
and Bronze ; 3-light glass, 63s. 

DEAN k’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manufactured 
on the premises, of the best material. 

New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis 

and Post Free. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700, 


Tin Dish 
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MESSES. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 
CARY, 181, STRAND, LONDON, are now supplying their 
celebrated STUDEN' AND EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, 
with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent Achro- 
matic powers, complete in mahogany case, from £4, 4s. to £6. 6s 
. Also Cary’s celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for Tourists, &c., 
rom 238s, 

Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and OPERA 
GLASSkEs, from 50s. to £6. 6s. 

Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, Meteoro- 
ogical Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the Admiralty ; 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst; Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory, Entield; Royal Geographical Society; Christ’s Hospital; 
East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the Royal Loudon 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 

ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 





\W LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 
e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
inform the Public that Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, 
Mathematical and Philosophieal Instruments of the best con- 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 


11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c, 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 

PRIZE SEWING MACUINES are lighter and easier to 
operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable to 
derangement, than any others, They run, tuck, hem, fell, gather, 
cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or the 
heaviest material, They are the only machines that will do 
hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on at the 
same moment. In use by Hee Majesty the Queen, the Empress 
of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


GREAT CENTRAL DEpot, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S PRIZE MEDAL 


OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


with every recent improvement and addition, including 
Crystal Cloth Presser, Hemmer, Corder, Binder, Braider, Trim- 
mer, &c. This elegant Machine ranks highest in estimation on 
account of the elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general 
desirableness of the stitching when done, and also the range of 
its application to every description of household and manu- 
facturing work. The work is the same on both sides of the 
fabric sewed, the seam is strong, firm, and durable, and will 
not rip nor ravel. It economizes thread, and is used for the 
thinnest Muslin and the thickest Cloth with equal suecess, It 
is compact, elegant, simple, and thorough in construction, and 
combines great speed, ease of operation, and management, with 
quietness of movement. 
Instruction gratis toevery purchaser. Illustrated prospectus, 
gratis and post free, 


OFFICES AND SALE Roos, 139, Regent Street, London, W. 
Manufacturers of 
FOOT’S PATENT UMBRELLA STANDS. 


AUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.— 
The “GUINEA” UNIVERSAL MACHINE of BURGESS 
and KEY’S Best, Simplest, and Cleanest invented. Sold by 
[ronmongers throughout the ayo. Also by the Manu- 
facturers, 9%, NEWGATE STREET, E.C, 


ASK FOR BURGESS and KEY’S., 





HE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 
MEN TO WEAR are those made by Elstob, of 6), New 
Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as to necessitate 
their being carelessly put together, nor so dear ax to gain 
only the wealthy as purchasers. “In media via tutissimus 
ibis.””’ See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 
ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS D BREECHES, 
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HE PATENT SYPHON STANDARD 


ROMBTER, Invented hy W. Symons, P.G8., which has 

n tested and approved at the Kew Obse ory, and was 
exhibited at the British Association, and at the Soirée of the 
Royal Societ mae new be had of the leading optigians through- 
out the Empire hile it is as accurate, it is cheaper, lighter 
more easily made portable, safer in travelling, and much more 
easily r than any other Standard. Additional information 
may be had from the INVENTOR, 17, St. Mark’s Crescent, 
Regent’s Park, 


PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 





Prick’s “New Nicut Lignts,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. ce 6d. pur 

Ox. 

PaRAWAX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 


ear. 
“PRICE’S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s, and 3s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses. 
BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 


RICE’S CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS 
are perfectly safe, and burn their time, The quality of 
these night lights can now be relied on. 





Al . ° 
HERWOOD BED LIGHTS, Sixpence 
and Eighteenpencea box. These candles are made to supply 
@ want very generally expressed, a cheep. really good chamber 
eandle. They will be found inferior only to “* PRICR’S CANDLES, 
WHICH WILL NOT DROP GREASK WHEN CARRIED,” which are 
sold in boxes, One Shilling and Three Shillings each. 





G LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 
JT two de impure, is being sold on the statement that it is ‘in 
every respect equal to Price's." Most medical men prescribe 
*PRICE’S GLYCERIN.” Where purity is of importance, 
patients can insure it by desiring to have their Glycerine in tb. 
8oz., 402., or 202. bottles, with capsule over the stopper marked 
* Price’s Patent.” 
BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 


IGHT—LIGHT—LIGHT.—Candles, Oil, 
and Lamps.—The METROPOLITAN LIGHT COMPANY'S Ex- 
TRAORDINARY SHILLING CANDLE, The Lily Paraffine, 1s. 
per lb.; 25lbs. packed free in Box, 258. Their celebrated Grecian 
Candles, 7s. 6d. per dozen Ibs, Crystal Oil for Moderator Lamps, 
4s. 0d. per gallon. Depot and Show Rooms, 447, Strand, opposite 
Charing Cross Railway. Lilustrated price list, post free, 
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OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 

and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA,— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
mublic this truly marvellous fluid, whieh gradually restores the 
human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
restored one application per month will keep it in perfect colou 
A single bottle will suttice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s, 6d, 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
viduals of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication, 


PIESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 

MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEPLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others, 

Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s, each, 

Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Keduced Price. 

LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 


Ty ycoricy ‘ vr 

MEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 80, BERNERS STRERT, 
OXFORD STREET (Established 1820), direct attention to a new 
and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by which a 
GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is substituted for the 
metals and soft absorbing agents generally used, By this 
system all Stumps and Loose ‘Teeth are carefully protected, 
avoiding extraction or any painfal operation, They are self- 
adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount of eomfort 
hitherto unattainable without the use of metals and unsightly 
ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7, 10, and 
15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of this system, vide 
* Lancet.” No connection with any one of the same name. 





Y Al rn! Nyce uJ ° . 
M*. ANDRE FRESCO, Surgeon Dentist.— 
REMARKABLE CASE of NECROSIS and EXFOLIA- 
TION of the UPPER MAXILLA and VOMER, producing great 
Facial Deformity, Successfully Treated with Mechanical ApEn. 
ances; with Remarks on some of the prevailing Errors in the 
Practice of Dental Surgery. Sewed, Is, 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH. Maybe had of all Booksellers and of the Author, 
8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


LENFIELD PATENT £STAROH.— 
MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H, the PRINCESS OF WALES, This 
Starch is used in THE KRoyaL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


WoOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London, 


PROTECTION FROM PIRE, 
TRADE MARK-—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR LIGHTS 
ignite only on the Box. ; 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phosphorus 
nor sulphur; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on the box, 
— to life and property great protection against accidenta 
fires. 




















WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E, 
Observe the Trade Mark—AN ARK, 





HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY. CAN- 
DELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and 
Glass. STATUETTES in Parian, Vases and other Ornaments, 
in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles. 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 





(0) SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 

Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass, 

from £7 l5a, 

Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2. All 
Articles marked in plain figures. 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 


LON DON.—SHow Rooms, 4, OX¥ORD Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—MayuPscrony gné SHow RooMs, BRoap 
R ¥ 


&e. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, 


Established 1807, 
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MESSRS. STRAHAN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOURS OF 


ANDREW REED, D.D., 


PREPARED FROM AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SOURCES, BY HIS SONS, 
ANDREW REED, B.A., anp CHARLES REED, F.S.A. 
In demy 8vo., with Portrait and Woodcuts, 12s. 


THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH: 


BEING STRAY NOTES ON SPEAKING AND SPELLING 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


In small 8vo., 5s. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR 


FAITH. 


TEN PAPERS RECENTLY READ BEFORE A MIXED AUDIENCE. 
By Prorsssors AUBERLEN, GESS, anv Orners. 


In crown 8vo., 68, 


COUNSEL AND COMFORT, 
SPOKEN FROM A CITY PULPIT. 


By Taz Avutuor or “ RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON,” 


And uniform with it, 3s, 6d. 


STORY OF THE LIVES OF CAREY, 
MARSHMAN, AND WARD. 


(A popular edition of the large Two Volume work.) 
By JOHN MARSHMAN. 


In crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. [Nearly Ready, 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 
EDWARD IRVING. 


EDITED BY HIS NEPHEW, THE REV. G. CARLYLE, M.A. 


In Five Volumes, demy 8vo. 
[ Vol. I, on let January. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG THE 
CHARITIES OF EUROPE. 


By tHe Rev. JOHN DE LIEFDE, Lowpon. 
In demy 8vo., with Woodcuts. 


[In preparation, 


DAYS OF YORE, 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
AUTHOR OF “PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


TRAVELS IN THE SERVICE OF 


SCLENCE. 


By PROFESSOR PIAZZI SMITH, 


ASTRONOMER-ROYAL FOR SCOTLAND; AUTHOR OF “THE PEAK 


OF TENERIFFE,” “THREE CITIES OF RUSSIA,” ETC. 


[In preparation, 
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MESSRS. STRAHAN & CO.'S 
RECENT BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo.,, 3s. 6d. 
The NINETEENTH THOUSAND is now ready of 
THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


Popular Edition, 


In crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, 6d. 
The SECOND THOUSAND is now ready of 
THE LIFE OF OUR LORD UPON THE EARTH. 


CONSIDERED IN ITS HISTORICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
AND GENEALOGICAL RELATIONS, 


By Rgv. SAMUEL J. ANDREWS, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 
The NINTH THOUSAND is now ready of 


PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS. 
WITH SKETCHES OF SOME GIRLS’ LIVES. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 
With Dlustrations by MILLAISs., 


Handsomely printed and bound in crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
The TWENTIETH THOUSAND is now ready of 
SPEAKING TO THE HEART. 
By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
The SIXTH THOUSAND is now ready of 
DREAMTHORP. 
A BOOK OF ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE COUNTRY. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, 
AUTHOR OF “ EDWIN OF DEIRA,”’ &c. 


Elegantly bound, in square crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 6s. 
The THIRD THOUSAND is now ready of 
WORDSWORTH’S POEMS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Illustrated by MACWHIRTER and PETTIE, with a 
Vignette by MILLAIS., 


New Edition, considerably enlarged, crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
The SIXTEENTH THOUSAND is now ready of 
THE EARNEST STUDENT : 
BEING MEMORIALS OF JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S CHAPLAINS. 


Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
The NINETEENTH THOUSAND is now ready of 


THE GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON.” 


Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d, 
The FIFTEENTH THOUSAND is now ready of 
PRAYING AND WORKING. 
By Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON, 


Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
The SIXTH THOUSAND is now ready of 
BEGINNING LIFE: 


CHAPTERS FOR YOUNG MEN ON RELIGION, STUDY, 
AND BUSINESS. 


By JOHN’ TULLOCH, D.D., St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s. 








Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 
The SECOND THOUSAND is now ready of 
GOD'S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. 


By WILLIAM LEITOH, D.D., 
PRINCIPAL OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CANADA, 


Fine Edition, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d, 
The EIGHTH THOUSAND is now ready of 


THE GOLD THREAD: A STORY FOR THE 
YOUNG. 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S CHAPLAINS. 


INustrated by J. D. Watson, GOURLAY STEEL, and J. MaAc- 
WHIRTER,. 


In crown 8vo., boards, 1s. 6d. 
The TWELFTH THOUSAND is now ready of 
BETTER DAYS FOR WORKING PEOPLE. 
By Ray. WILLIAM G. BLAIKIE, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
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“Good words are worth much and cost little,’—HERBERT, 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, ° 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR 1864. 


—, WORDS was commenced four a wat and has 

tained a monthly sale of ON RED and 
TWEE TY THOUS AND COPIES. Its 4.18; are, therefore, 
encouraged to-hope that it is answering the end for which it 


was undertaken. 

The Publishers pare pve. leasure in announcing that the 
following FIVE SER KS will appear from month to 
month next year, and \- mee within the Volume :— 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘‘The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &c, 


Il. 


PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Vicar of Doncaster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 


III, 


OSWALD CRAY. 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME STORY. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” 


IV. 


A YEAR AT THE SHORE. 


By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, F.R.S. 
With 36 Illustrations by the Author. 


V. 
EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN 
THE BARONY CHURCH. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


Next Year’s Volume will also contain:— 


A Series of 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 


A Series of 


POPULAR ESSAYS IN SCIENCE, 


By SIR JOHN HERSCHEL, 
And a Series of Papers, 


“OUT OF HARNESS.” 


By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., 
Edinburgh, 


And in addition to these there will be contributions from 
almost all the other Authors whose writings have helped to 
raise GOOD WORDS to its present position, 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY PART. 
(To be Ready on 22nd December.) 


1, r ay pUpOES SWEETENING OF CERTAIN GRAPES. 
K. H. B., Author of “Recreations of a Country 
Pevden, sa 
2. THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK’S DIAMONDS. By ROBERT 
LEIGHTON. 
3. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Isaac Taytor. I.— 
“The Cornish Coast Sixty Years Ago.” With an Illustra- 
tion by R. P. LEITCH, 
MEADOWSIDE HOUSE. By the Author of > on Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With an Illustration by JOHN PETTIB. 
yee ITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE BARONY 
BCH. BytheEpiTor. First Evening—* Not Saved.” 
, & Cuperraas CAROL, 1863. By DORA GREENWELL. With 
an Illustration by G. J. PINWELL. 
. OSWALD CRAY. By Mrs. HENRY WooD, Author of “ East 


Lynne,” 
CHAPTER I.—Dr. Davenal. 
Il,—Lady Oswald’s Letter. 
IlI.—Miss sae Davenal, 
os av .—Retro bay eer 
: —Neal’ riosity. 


With an seeciialion by F. WALKER. 


8. THE BEWITCHED TOYS. By CHRISTMAS E. CHYLDE. 

9. THE WEATHER, AND WEATHER PROPHETS, By Sig 
JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. 

10. “O’ THE LARK IS SINGING!” By R,B.R. Withan Illus- 
tration by J. E. MILLAIS. 

11. THE ADM([RABLE CRICHTON. By PRINCIPAL FORBES. 
With a Portrait. 

12. PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. By OC. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, I—‘‘Apathy in Spi- 
ritual Things.” 

18. THE NOBLE MERCER, By JEAN INGELOW. 

14, bio iy By ALEXANDER SMITH. With an Illustration 

y R. T, PRITCHETT. 

15. om SOME RECENT SPECULATIONS TOUCHING THE 
SOILENTIFIC APOTHEOSIS OF MAN, By the Author of 
“The Eclipse of Faith.” 

16. A YEAR AT THE SHORE, By PHILIP HENRY GoOSssE, 
F.R.S. L—“‘January.” With Three Illustrations by the 


Author. 
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